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>{Ar.v».-.D UNIVERSITY 

fii^A&'JATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATIOftI 

MONROE C CXntMJti MBRAitf 



CommohfauHltl^ of ^Hssaxl^^tts* 



Pk&kinb Institution and Marsachusbtts School for thb Blind, 
South Boston, October 17, 1900. 

To the Hon. Wm. M. Olin, Secretary of State, Boston. 

DsAs Sib : — I have the honor to transmit to you, for the 
use of the legislature, a copy of the seventy-fifth annual 
report of the trustees of this institution to the corporation 
thereof, together with that of the treasurer and the usual 
accompanying documents. 

Eespectfully, 

ALMOEIN O. CASWELL, 

Secretary pro tern. 



OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 

1006-1007. 



FRANCIS HENRY APPLETON, President. 
AMORY A. LAWRENCE, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ALMORIN 0. CASWELL, Secretary pro tern. 



BOAKD OF 
FRANCIS HENRY APPLETON. 
WALTER CABOT BAYLIES. 
WM. LBONARD BENEDICT. 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT. 
Rkv. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGIIAM. 
CHARLES P. GARDINER. 



TBUSTKBS. 
N. P. HALLOWELL. 
Rev. HERBERT S. JOHNSON. 
GEORGE H. RICHARDS. 
WILLIAM L. RICHARDSON/M.D. 
RICHARD M. SALTONSTALL. 
S. LOTHROP THORNDIKE. Chairman. 



STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Monthly Viaitiziff Comznittee, 

whose duty it is to visit and inspect the Institution at least once in each month. 



1007. 
January, . Francis Henry Appleton. 
February,. Wm. L. Benedict. 
March, . . William Endicott. 
April, . . Paul B. Prothinohah. 
May, . . Charles P. Gardiner. 
Jnne, . . N. P. Hallowell. 



July, . . 
August, . 
September, 
October, . 
November, 
December, 



1007. 
Walter Cabot Baylies. 
Herbert S. Johnson. 
George H. Richards. 
William L. Richardson. 
Richard M. Saltonstall. 
S. LOTIIROP Thorndike. 



Oomxnittee on Education. 
George H. Richards. 
ReT. Paul Reverb Frothingham. 
William L. Richardson, M.D. 



House Committee. 
William L. Richardson, M.D. 
Charles P. Gardiner. 
George H. Richards. 



Ckmmiittee on Finance. 
S. Lothrop Thorndike. 
William Endicott. 
Wm. Leonard Benedict. 
N. P. Hallowell. 



Committee on Health. 
Walter Cabot Baylies. 
William L. Richardson, M.D. 
Richard M. Saltonstall. 



Auditors of Accounts. 
Wm. Leonard Benedict. 
S. Lothrop Thorndike. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
TEACHERS. 



ALMORIN O. CASWELL, Acting Director. 



TKA.CHERS OF THS !LITS!RARY DSFABTMXINT. 



Boys' Section. 
EDWARD K. HARVEY. 
Ml88 CAROLINE E. McMASTER. 
MISS JULIA A. ROYLAN. 
Miss JESSICA L. LANGWORTHY. 
ERNEST C. WITH AM. 
RICHARD A. BURN. 
MISS ALTA M. REED. 
Ml88 ANNIE L. McKlSSOCK, 

SubHUute. 



Girls' Section. 
Miss GAZELLA BENNETT. 
MISS SARAH M. LILLEY. 
MISS FRANCES S. MARRETT. 
Miss MARY E. SAWYER. 
MISS HELEN L. SMITH. 
MISS JULIA E. BURNHAM. 
Miss EUGENIA LOCKE. 



Special Teachers to Blind Deaf-Mutes. 
MISS ELIZABETH HOXIE. i Miss ANNIE CARBEE. 

Miss ABBTT G. POTTLE. I 



DEFABTMENT OF PHYSICAIi TBAININa. 



JOHN H. WRIGHT. 

Miss LENNA D. SWINERTON. 



MISS EUGENIA LOCKE. 
Miss MARY E. SAWYER. 



DEFABTMENT OF MUSIC. 



EDWIN L. GARDINER. 
Miss FREDA A. BLACK. 
Miss HELEN M. ABBOTT. 
Miss MARY E. BURBECK. 
W. LUTHER STOVER. 



Boys' Section. 

JOHN F. HARTWELL. 
JOHN M. FLOCKTON. 
AUGUSTO VANNINI. 
AUGUST DAMM. 



MISS LILA P. COLE. 
Miss MARY^ £. RILEY. 
MISS LOUISA L. FERNALD. 



Girls' Section. 

Miss RUTH DAVIES. 

Miss BLANCHE A. BARDIN. 



GEORGE W. WANT, Voice. 



Both Sections. 

I EDWIN A. SARIN, Violin. 



DSFABTICBNT OF MANUAIi TBAININa. 

GirlB' Section. 



Boys' Seotioii* 
JOHN H. WRIGHT. 
JULIAN H. MA BEY. 
BLWYN C. SMITH. 
HI88 MART B. KNOWLTON, Sloyd. 



MI88 ANNA 8. HANNGREN, Sloyd. 
MI88 FRANCES M. LANG WORTHY. 
MI88 M. ELIZABETH ROBBINS 
MIB8 MARIAN E. CHAMBERLAIN. 



DKPABTMSNT OF TUNING PIANOFORTES. 
GEORGE E. HART, Manager and Inttruciar. 



UBRABIANB, CLEBK AND BOOKKEEPERS. 



Ml88 SARAH E. LANE, Librarian, 
MI88 LAURA M. SAWYER, i^^&rarian. 
MI88 MARTHA P. SWINERTON, 

Aatistani, 



MI88 ANNA GARDNER FISH, Clerk, 
MI88 MAYBE L J. KING, Bookkeeper. 
MI88 EDITH M. GRIFFIN, AasUtant. 



DEPARTMENT OF HEAIiTH AND DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 



ELISHA S. BOLAND, M.D., 

Attending Phyaician, 
FREDERICK A. FLANDERS. Steward. 
Mrs. FRANCES E. CARLTON, Matron. 
Miss ALICE MERRILL, Attistant. 



Housekeepers in the Cottages. 
Mrs. M. A. KNOWLTON. 
Mrs. CORA L. GLEASON. 
Miss CLARA E. STEVENS. 
MI88 ANNIE F. SMITH. 
Miss FLORENCE E. STOWE. 



FRINTINO DEPARTMENT. 



DENNIS A. REARDON, Manager. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH L. BOWDEN. 



I Miss MATILDA A. CHISHOLM, 
I Printer, 

I Miss MARY M. HOGAN, Printer, 



-WORKSHOP FOR ADXTIiTS. 



EUGENE C. HOWARD, Manager, 
ELDRIDGE D. PEASLEY, 

Acting Manager. 



MlBS ESTELLE M. MENDUM, 

Clerk. 
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MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION. 



Abbot, Mrs. M. T., Cambridge. 
Adams, Melvin 0., Boston. 
Agassiz, Mrs. £. C, Cambridge. 
Ably Mrs. Daniel, Boston. 
Amory, Cbarles W., Boston. 
Anderson, Mrs. John F., Boston. 
Appleton, Hon. Francis Henry, 

Boston. 
Appleton, Mrs, R. M., New York. 
Appleton, Dr. William, Boston. 
Apthorp, William F., Boston. 
Bacon, Edwin M., Boston. 
Baker, Mrs. Ezra H., Boston. 
Baldwin, S. E., New Haven, Conn. 
Baldwin, William H., Boston. 
Ballard, Miss E., Boston. 
Barbour, Edmund D., Boston. 
Barrows, Hon. S. J., New York. 
Barrows, Mrs. S. J., New York. 
Bartlett, Francis, Boston. 
Bartlett, Miss F., Boston. 
Bartlett, Mrs. Mary E., Boston. 
Bartlett, Miss Mary F., Boston. 
Bates, Arlo, Boston. 
Baylies, Walter C, Boston. 
Baylies, Mrs. Walter C, Boston. 
Beach, Rev. D. N., Bangor, Me. 
Beach, Mrs. Edwin H., Springfield. 
Beebe, E. Pierson, Boston. 
Beebe, J. Arthur, Boston. 
Beebe, Mrs. J. Arthur, Boston. 
Benedict, Wm. Leonard, Boston. 
Bigelow, Mrs. Prescott, Brookline. 
Binney, William, Providence. 
Black, George N., Boston. 



Boardman, Mrs. Edwin A., Bos- 
ton. 

Bourn, Hon. A. O., Providence. 

Bowditch, Alfred, Boston. 

Bowditch, Dr. H. P., Jamaica 
Plain. 

Boyden, Mrs. Charles, Boston. 

Brooke, Rev. Stopford W., Lon- 
don. 

Brooks, Edward, Hyde Park. 

Brooks, Rev. G. W., Dorchester. 

Brooks, Peter C, Boston. 

Brooks, Mrs. Peter C, Boston. 

Brooks, Shepherd, Boston. 

Brown, Mrs. John C, Providence. 

Browne, A. Parker, Boston. 

Bryant, Mrs. A. B. M., Boston. 

Bullard, Mrs. William S., Boston. 

Bullock, George A., Worcester. 

Bumham, Miss Julia E., Lowell. 

Bumham, William A., Boston. 

Burton, Dr. J. W., Flushing, N. Y. 

Cabot, Mrs. Joseph S., Boston. 

Cabot, Mrs. Samuel, Boston. 

Callahan, Miss Mary G., Boston. 

Callender, Walter, Providence. 

Carter, Mrs. J. W., West Newton. 

Cary, Miss E. F., Cambridge. 

Cary, Miss Ellen G., Boston. 

Case, Mrs. Laura L., Boston. 

Chace, James H., Valley 'Falls, 
R.L 

Chace, Hon. J., Valley Falls, R.L 

Chadwick, Mrs. C. C, Boston. 

Chamberlin, E. D., Boston. 



Chamberlin, Joseph Edgar, N. Y. 

Chapin, Edward P., Andover. 

Cheever, Dr. David W., Boston. 

Cheever, Miss M. £., Boston. 

Clark, Miss S. W., Beverly. 

Clement, Edward H., Boston. 

Coates, James, Providence. 

Cochrane, Alexander, Boston. 

Colt, Samuel P., Bristol, R. I. 

Cook, Charles T., Detroit, Mich. 

Cook, Mrs, C. T., Detroit, Mich. 

Coolidge, Dr. A., Boston. 

Coolidge, J. Randolph, Boston. 

Coolidge, Mrs. J. R., Boston. 

Coolidge, John T., Boston. 

Coolidge, T. Jefferson, Boston. 

Cowing, Miss Grace G., Brook- 
line. 

Cowing, Mrs. M. W., Brookline. 

Crafts, Mrs. J. M., Boston. 

Crane, Mrs. Zenas M., Dalton. 

Crosby, Sumner, Brookline. 

Crosby, William S., Brookline. 

Cross, Mrs. F. B., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Cruft, Miss Harriet 0., Boston. 

Cummings, Mrs. A. L., Portland, 
Me. 

Cunniff, Hon. M. M., Boston. 

Curtis, Mrs. Charles P., Boston. 

Curtis, Mrs. Greeley S., Boston. 

Curtis, Mrs. Mary S., Boston. 

Dalton, C. H., Boston. 

Dalton, Mrs. C. H., Boston. 

Davis, Miss A. W., Boston. 

Davis, Mrs. Edward L., Boston. 

Dexter, Mrs. F. G., Boston. 

Dillaway, W. E. L., Boston. 

Doliber, Thomas, Boston. 

Dow, Miss Jane F., Milton. 

Draper, Eben S., Boston. 

Draper, George A., Boston. 

Duryea, Mrs. Herman, New York. 



Eliot, Rev. Christopher R., Bos- 
ton. 

Elliott, Mrs. Maud Howe, Boston. 

Ellis, George H., Boston. 

Endicott, Miss Clara T., Boston. 

Endicott, Henry, Boston. 

Endicott, Miss Mary E., Beverly. 

'Endicott, William, Boston. 

Endicott, William, Jr., Boston. 

Endicott, William C, Jr., Bos- 
ton. 

Ernst, C. W., Boston. 

Evans, Mrs. Glendower, Boston. 

Fairbanks, Miss C. L., Boston. 

Faulkner, Miss Fannie M., Bos- 
ton. 

Fay, Mrs. Dudley B., Boston. 

Fay, Henry H., Boston. 

Fay, Mrs. Henry H., Boston. 

Fay, Miss Sarah B., Boston. 

Fay, Miss S. M., Boston. 

Fenno, Mrs. L. C, Boston. 

Ferguson, Mrs. C. H., Dorchester. 

Ferris, Mrs. M. E., Brookline. 

Ferris, Miss Mary E., Brookline. 

Fields, Mrs. James T., Boston. 

Fiske, Mrs. Joseph N., Boston. 

Fitz, Mrs. W. Scott, Boston. 

Folsom, Charles F., M.D., Bos- 
ton. 

Foote, Miss M. B., Cambridge. 

Foster, Miss C. P., Cambridge. 

Foster, Mrs. E. W., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Foster, Francis C, Cambridge. 

Foster, Mrs. Francis C, Cam- 
bridge. 

Freeman, Miss Harriet E., Bos- 
ton. 

Frothingham, Rev. P. R., Boston. 

Fuller, Mrs. Samuel R., Boston. 

Gammans, Hon. George H., Bos- 
ton. 
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Gardiner, Charles P., Boston. 

Gardiner, Robert H., Boston. 

Gardner, George A., Boston. 

Gardner, Mrs. John L., Boston. 

George, Charles H., Providence. 

Gill, Mrs. Francis A., Boston. 

Glidden, W. T., Boston. 

Goddard, William, Providence. 

Goff, Darius L., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Goff, Lyman B., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Goldthwait, Mrs. John, Boston. 

Gooding, Rev. A., Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

Goodwin, Miss A. M., Cambridge. 

Gordon, Rev. G. A., D.D., Boston. 

Green, Charles G., Boston. 

Grew, Edward W., Boston. 

Griffin, S. B., Springfield. 

Hale, Rev. Edward E., Boston. 

Hall, Mrs. F. Howe, Plainfield, 
N.J. 

Hall, Miss Laura E., Boston. 

Hall, Miss Minna B., Longwood. 

Hallowell, Col. N. P., Boston. 

Hammond, Mrs. G. G., Jr., Bos- 
ton. 

Hanscom, Dr. Sanford, Somer- 
ville. 

Haskell, Edwin B., Auburndale. 

Haskell, Mrs. E. B., Auburndale. 

Head, Charles, Boston. 

Head, Mrs. Charles, Boston. 

Hearst, Mrs. Phebe A. 

Hemenway, Mrs. Augustus, Bos- 
ton. 

Hemenway, Mrs. Chas. P., Bos- 
ton. 

Henshaw, Mrs. Harriet A., Bos- 
ton. 

Hersey, Charles H., Boston. 

Higginson, Frederick, Brookline. 

Higginson, Henry Lee, Boston. 

Higginson, Mrs. Henry L., Bos- 
ton. 



Hill, Dr. A. S., Somerville. 
HiU, J. E. R., Boston. 
Hill, Mrs. T. J., Providence. 
Hoar, Gen. Rockwood, Worcester. 
Hodgkins, Frank E., Somerville. 
Hogg, John, Boston. 
Hollis, Mrs. S. J., Lynn. 
Holmes, Charles W., Boston. 
Holmes, John H., Boston. 
Horton, Mrs. William H., Boston. 
Howard, Hon. A. C, Boston. 
Howe, Henry Marion, N. Y. 
Howe, Mrs. Julia Ward, Boston. 
Howe, Mrs. Virginia A., Boston. 
Howland, Mrs. 0. 0., Boston. 
Hunnewell, Francis W., Boston. 
Hunnewell, Mrs. H. S., Boston. 
Hutchins, Mrs. C. F., Boston, 
lasigi. Miss Mary Y., Boston. 
Ingraham, Mrs. E. T., Wellesley. 
Jackson, Charles C, Boston. 
Jackson, Edward, Boston. 
Jackson, Mrs. J. B. S., Boston. 
Jackson, Patrick T., Cambridge. 
James, Mrs. C. D., Brookline. 
Jenks, Miss C. E., Boston. 
Johnson, Edward C, Boston. 
Johnson, Rev. H. S., Boston. 
Jones, Mrs. E. C, New Bedford. 
Joy, Mrs. Charles H., Boston. 
Kasson, Rev. F. H., Boston. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Eva D., Boston. 
Kendall, Miss H. W., Boston. 
Kent, Mrs. Helena M., Boston. 
Kidder, Mrs. Henry P., Boston. 
Kilmer, Frederick M., Somerville. 
Kamball, Mrs. David P., Boston. 
Kimball, Edward P., Maiden. 
Knapp, George B., Boston. 
Knowlton, Daniel S., Boston. 
Kramer, Henry C, Boston. 
Lamb, Mrs. Annie L., Boston. 
Lang, B. J., Boston. 
Lang, Mrs. B. J., Boston. 
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Lawrence, Amory A., Boston. 

Lawrence, James, Groton. 

Lawrence, Mrs. James, Groton. 

Lawrence, Rt. Rev. Wm., Boston. 

Lee, George C, Boston. 

Lee, Mrs. G^rge C, Boston. 

Lincoln, L. J. B., Hingham. 

Linzee, J. T., Boston. 

Littell, Miss S. G., Boston. 

Livermore, Thomas L., Boston. 

Lodge, Hon. Henry C, Boston. 

Longfellow, Miss Alice M. 

Lord, Rev. A. M., Providence, 
R. L 

Loring, Mrs. W. Caleb, Boston. 

Lothrop, John, Aubomdale. 

Lothrop, Mrs. T. K., Boston. 

Lovering, Mrs. Charles T., Bos- 
ton. 

Lowell, Abbott Lawrence, Boston. 

Lowell, Miss Amy, Brookline. 

Lowell, Francis C, Boston. 

Lowell, Mrs. George G., Boston. 

Lowell, Miss Georgina, Boston. 

Lowell, Miss Lucy, Boston. 

Lyman, Arthur T., Boston. 

Lyman, J. P., Boston. 

Marrett, Miss H. M., Standish, 
Me. 

Marrs, Mrs. Kingsmill, Wayland. 

Mason, Miss £. F., Boston. 

Mason, Miss Ida M., Boston. 

Mason, I. B., Providence. 

Matchett, Mrs. W. F., Boston. 

Matthews, Mrs. A. B., Boston. 

Merriam, Charles, Boston. 

Merriman, Mrs. D., Boston. 

Merritt, Edward P., Boston. 

Meyer, Mrs. George von L., Bos- 
ton. 

Minot, the Misses, Boston. 

Minot, J. Grafton, Boston. 

Mizter, Miss Madeleine C, Bos- 
ton. 



Morgan, Eustis P., Saco, Me. 

Morgan, Mrs. Eustis P., Saco, 
Me. 

Morison, John H., Boston. 

Morison, Mrs. John H., Boston. 

Morse, Mrs. Leopold, Boston. 

Morse, Miss M. F., Jamaica Plain. 

Moseley, Charles H., Boston. 

Motley, Mrs. E. Preble, Boston. 

Motley, Warren, Boston. 

Nickerson, Andrew, Boston. 

Nickerson, Miss Pnscilla, Bos- 
ton. 

Nickerson, S. D., Boston. 

Norcross, Grenville H., Boston. 

Norcross, Mrs. Otis, Jr., Boston. 

Noyes, Hon. Charles J., Boston. 

Oliver, Dr. Henry K., Boston. 

Paine, Robert Treat, Boston. 

Palmer, John S., Providence. 

Parkinson, John, Boston. 

Parkman, George F., Boston. 

Peabody, Rev. Endicott, Groton. 

Peabody, Frederick W., Boston. 

Peabody, Mrs. R. S., Boston. 

Peabody, S. Endicott, Boston. 

Perkins, Charles Bruen, Boston. 

Perkins, Mrs. C. E., Boston. 

Phillips, Mrs. John C, Boston. 

Pickman, D. L., Boston. 

Pickman, Mrs. D. L., Boston. 

Pierce, Mrs. M. V., Milton. 

Pope, Mrs. A. A., Boston. 

Porter, Charles H., Quincy. 

Prendergast, J. M., Boston. 

Proctor, James H., Boston. 

Proctor, Mrs. T. E., Boston. 

Quimby, Mrs. A. K., Boston. 

Rand, Arnold A., Boston. 

Rantoul, Robert S., Salem. 

Reardon, Dennis A., Boston. 

Reed, Mrs. Wm. Homer, Boston. 

Rice, Mrs. Henry A., Boston. 

Richards, Miss Elise, Boston. 
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Richards, George H., Boston. 

Richards, Mrs. H., Gardiner, Me. 

Richardson, John, Boston. 

Richardson, Miss M. G., New 
York. 

Richardson, Mrs. M. R., Boston. 

Richardson, W. L., M.D., Boston. 

Roberts, Mrs. A. W., Boston. 

Robinson, Henry, Reading. 

Rogers, Miss Clara B., Boston. 

Rogers, Miss Flora E., New York. 

Rogers, Henry M., Boston. 

Rogers, Mrs. William B., Boston. 

Ropes, Mrs. Joseph A., Boston. 

Russell, Mrs. Henry G., Provi- 
dence. 

Russell, Miss Marian, Boston. 

Russell, Mrs. Robert S., Boston. 

Russell, Mrs. William A., Bostoi^. 

Sabine, Mrs. G. K., Brookline. 

Saltonstall, Richard M., Boston. 

Sanborn, Frank B., Concord. 

Schaff, Capt. Morris, Pittsfield. 

Schlesinger, Sebastian B., Bos- 
ton. 

Sears, David, Boston. 

Sears, Frederick R., Boston. 

Sears, Mrs. Fred. R., Jr., Boston. 

Sears, Mrs. Knyvet W., Boston. 

Sears, Mrs. P. H., Boston. 

Sears, Willard T., Boston. 

Shaw, Mrs. G. Howland, Boston. 

Shaw, Hfcnry S., Boston. 

Shaw, Quincy A., Boston. 

Shepard, Harvey N., Boston. 

Shepard, Mrs. T. P., Providence. 

Sherwood, W. H., Boston. 

Shippen, Rev. R. R., Brockton. 

Sigoumey, Henry, Boston. 

Slater, Mrs. H. N., Boston. 

Sohier, Miss E. D., Boston. 

Sohier, Miss Emily L., Boston. 

Sohier, Miss M. D., Boston. 



Sorchan, Mrs. Victor, New York. 

Spaulding, Mrs. Mahlon D., Bos- 
ton. 

Spencer, Henry F., Boston. 

Sprague, F. P., M.D., Boston. 

Stanwood, Edward, Brookline. 

Steams, Charles H., Brookline. 

Steams, Mrs. Charles H., Brook- 
line. 

Stevens, Miss C. Augusta, N. Y. 

Sturgis, Francis S., Boston. 

Sullivan, Richard, Boston. 

Swan, Mrs. Sarah H., Cambridge. 

Taggard, Mrs. B. W., Boston. 

Talbot, Mrs. Isabella W., Boston. 

Tapley, Mrs. Amos P., Boston. 

Temple, Thomas F., Boston. 

Thayer, Miss Adele G., Boston. 

Thayer, E. V. R., Boston. 

Thayer, Rev. George A., Cincin- 
nati. 

Thayer, Mrs. Nathaniel, Boston. 

Thomdike, Albert, Boston. 

Thomdike, S. Lothrop, Boston. 

Tilden, Miss Alice Foster, Milton. 

Tilden, Miss Edith S., Milton. 

Tilden, Mrs. M. Louise, Milton. 

Tingley, S. H., Providence. 

Tompkins, Eugene, Boston. 

Torrey, Miss A. D., Boston. 

Tuckerman, Mrs. C. S., Boston. 

Turner, Miss Abby W., Ran- 
dolph. 

Underwood, Herbert S., Boston. 

Villard, Mrs. Henry, New York. 

Vose, Miss Caroline C, Milton. 

Wales, Joseph H., Boston. 

Warden, Erskine, Waltham. 

Ware, Miss M. L., Boston. 

Warren, J. G., Providence. 

Warren, Mrs. Wm. W., Boston. 

Watson, Thomas A., Weymouth. 

Watson, Mrs. T. A., Weymouth. 
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Weld, B. H., Boston. 
Weld, Mrs. William F., Boston. 
Wesson, J. L., Boston. 
Wheelock, Miss Lucy, Boston. 
Wheelwright, A. C, Boston. 
Wheelwright, John W., Boston. 
White, C. J., Cambridge. 
White, Mrs. Charles T., Boston. 
White, George A., Boston. 
Whitehead, Miss Mary, Dorches- 
ter. 



Whiting, Albert T., Boston. 
Whitney, Miss Anne, Boston. 
Whitney, Henry M., Brookline. 
Wigglesworth, Thomas, Boston. 
Williams, Mrs. H. C, Boston. 
Winslow, Mrs. George, Boxbury. 
Winsor, Mrs. E., Chestnut Hill. 
Winsor, James B., Providence. 
Winthrop, Mrs. Thos. L., Boston. 
Young, Mrs. Benjamin L., Boston. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION. 



South Boston, October 10, 1906. 

The annual meeting of the corporation, duly summoned, 
was held today at the institution, and was called to order by 
the president, Hon. Francis Henry Appleton, at 3 p.m. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read by the sec- 
retary pro tempore and declared approved. 

The annual report of the trustees was presented, accepted 
and ordered to be printed with the usual accompanying docu- 
ments. 

The report of the treasurer was read, accepted and ordered 
to be printed. 

It was voted that Article 6 of the By-laws be amended by 
striking out the words : " but a majority of the whole shall 
be required for a quorum at any meeting to act upon the 
transfer of real estate." 

The corporation then proceeded to ballot for officers for 
the ensuing year, and the following persons were unanimously 
elected : — 

President — Hon. Francis Henry Appleton. 

Vice-President — Amory A. Lawrence. 

Treasurer — William Endicott, Jr. 

Secretary pro tempore — Almorin O. Caswell. 
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Trustees — Francis Henry Appleton, Walter Cabot Bay- 
lies, William Leonard Benedict, William Endicott, Charles 
P. Gardiner, Gleorge H. Richards, Bichard M. Saltonstall, 
and S. Lothrop Thomdike. 

The following persons were imanimously elected members 
of the corporation: Walter Cabot Baylies, Warren Motley 
and Albert Thomdike. 

Resolutions on the death of the late director, Michael 
Anagnos, by the Alumni and AlumnsB associations, were read 
and ordered to be placed on file. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 

ALMORIN O. CASWELL, 

Secretary pro tempore. 
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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 



Fekktkb Ihstitutiov AMD BCasiaosubbttb Schooi. vok tkb BLnro, 
South Bostoh, October 10, 1906. 

To the Members of the Corporation. 

Ladies akd Gentlebcek: — We, your tmsteeSy re- 
spectfully beg leave to submit the following report for 
the year ending on the 31st of August, 1906. 

The year just closed has presented peculiar problems 
and difficulties to the teachers and officers of the insti- 
tution. On the 17th day of March our late director, 
Mr. Anagnos, sailed on the Romanic for a six months' 
visit to his native land, and left the direction of affairs 
in other hands. The teachers and officers rose to the 
occasion, and their single-hearted loyalty and devotion 
to the institution, their uniformly courteous and helpful 
support of the acting director and the excellence of 
their work in their several fields of service have as- 
sured a successful school year. 

On the 3d of July there came the sad news of the 
death of Mr. Anagnos in Turn Severin, Boumania. The 
news was not credited at first, nor, indeed, for several 
days ; but as dispatch followed dispatch, all confirming 
the sad intelligence, all hope was given up and it was 
realized that the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind and the cause of the sightless 
everywhere had met with an irreparable loss. 
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Suitable action was immediately taken by this boards 
and fitting memorial services, religious and secular,, 
have been and will be held by the institution and by his 
countrymen; resolutions have been passed by other 
institutions and worthy tributes have been spoken and 
written by those who have known and loved him. An 
adequate story of Mr. Anagnos' life, written by Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn, his life-long friend, an account of 
the memorial services and copies of the various compli- 
mentary resolutions are appended as a part of this 
report. 

We are sure that we voice the general sentiment in 
saying that the long and single-hearted service of Mr. 
Anagnos and the lesson of the 

Stem high-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty 
And unwasted days 

taught by his daily living are a priceless heritage, — 
and in praying that the spirit that so long has guided 
the affairs of this institution may, still living, guide 
it still. 

At the beginning of the year under review there were 
294 blind persons in all the departments of Perkins 
Institution. During the year 54 have been admitted 
and 32 have been discharged, so that there are 316 
blind persons connected with the institution at present. 

There has been no more than the usual amount of 
severe illness among the pupils, but we regret that we 
must chronicle five deaths during the year, — four 
among the pupils and one among the sightless 
adults : — 
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Frank B. Butler of Norridgewock, Me., died at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, February 26, 1906, of 
tuberculosis, at the age of eighteen years. Sarah I. 
Eichardson of Marlboro, N. H., died of tumor on the 
brain, at the Massachusetts General Hospital, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1906, aged seventeen years. Horace N. Hol- 
den, one of the sightless workers in the shop for adults, 
died January 30, 1906. 

Of the pupils at the kindergarten, Stephen H. 
Martin of Plainfield, Vt., died of measles followed by 
diphtheria, at the City Hospital, March 22, aged six 
years; and Gertrude May Holberton of Slocumville, 
B. L, died of measles at the City Hospital, April 3, 
1906, aged five years. 

The Institution and its Wobk. 

When John the Baptist lay in prison he sent mes- 
sengers to the Carpenter's Son to enquire: '* Art thou 
He that should come, or look we for another? *' In- 
stantly the answer came: '* Go and show John again 
those things which ye do hear and see. . . .'' It is in 
this spirit and by this method that we would answer 
the few who are inclined to doubt and question either 
the aim of our work or the value of our results; and 
in the same spirit and by the same method we would 
inform the vastly larger number who are already, or 
may become, our interested friends. 

Started in 1832, in a private house, with a handful 
of students, under the inspired leadership of a man of 
genius with a passion for humanity, developed by him 
through the remainder of a long lifetime, then broad- 
ened, extended, and in plan completed by his great 
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successor, the institution is today a tremendous fact, 
and is known and appreciated by leaders in educa- 
tional thought on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Perkins Institution is a school, with 300 stu- 
dents, in 13 grades above the kindergarten, a course 
of study based on the best practice in the pubUc schools, 
— a school that gives its beneficiaries a sound literary 
training and fits for college; that gives a thorough 
musical education and fits for the conservatory; fur- 
nishes scientific physical training and develops sound 
health and capacity for the enjoyment of life. There 
is a thorough course in sloyd to train the brain centres 
through the hand, making nimble the wits and deft the 
fingers. Every boy and every girl of average intelli- 
gence is taught a trade and prepared to earn a liveli- 
hood, and the institution maintains a self-supporting 
workshop for sightless adults where nearly a score of 
sightless men and women are employed. 

The institution has 62 teachers and officers in 11 
large buildings, with a raised print library of 15,000 
volumes, the second largest special library on the sub- 
ject of the blind in the world, the most complete musical 
library for the blind in America, a museum unique 
among institutions of this kind, a scientific equipment 
ample for its needs, and a musical equipment of 94 
pianos, 104 orchestral instruments, a three-manual pipe 
organ and 4 small reed organs. 

But bricks and books alone do not make a school! 
What of the quality of the training given! The fol- 
lowing facts are significant : On the literary side, — a 
gr^uate of Perkins Institution entered Dartmouth 
College the present autumn on examination, without 
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conditions, secured 3 points more than the 21 required 
for admission, gained advanced standing in German, 
and wrote the best Latin examination paper of all who 
tried this year. Another recent graduate of the insti- 
tution is a senior in Bates College. 

On the musical side, — the institution orchestra of 
43 pieces (including the girls' section), with a reper- 
toire of nearly a dozen classic symphonies, has won 
high praise from able critics, and there are nearly 
always two or three graduates of the institution in the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 

In the matter of physical training, the promptness, 
spontaneity and accuracy of the military drill given 
by our students in Boston Theatre every year never 
fail to call forth eager applause. 

In the matter of trades, our tuning department has 
for years had the care of the pianos in the Boston 
public schools, and our certified tuners who go out and 
set up for themselves are uniformly successful; and 
the work of our chair-caners and mattress-makers is 
constantly going into the best homes in the city. 

This institution must be judged by facts like these, 
and also in the light of the important truth that it is 
absolutely non-selective. Its doors swing ever inward, 
and no sightless child is turned away without a trial. 

Such is our school; it is the public free school for 
the sightless of New England, and, though its funds 
are large, they are barely adequate for our needs.^ 



' When the Commonwealth raised the annual appropriation to S30,000, the 
number of beneficiaries was 53. Now the number of beneficiaries is 190, but 
the appropriation is still $30,000. With the tremendous increase in the cost of 
food-stufifs, coal and other sapplies, the actual cost of educating every blind 
child is $400, and the institution makes good the loss. 
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Physical training is given the place its importance 
deserves, and every pupil must take scientific exer- 
cise in a well-equipped gymnasium under a competent 
instructor. These exercises, with the complete system 
of baths to accompany them, tend to keep the young 
student in glowing health, develop strength and sup- 
pleness of body and tone up the entire system, with the 
inevitable result that the brain centres are stimulated, 
and all the mental faculties quickened and rendered 
more alert. An important accompaniment and to some 
extent a direct result of these benefits is the gradual 
overcoming of the inertness and timidity, so character- 
istic of blind children, and the development of freedom 
and confidence of movement. 

Manual training comprises paper-cutting, folding 
and designing, wood and ring designing, for the kinder- 
garten ; clay modeling and wood sloyd for the primary 
schools, and wood sloyd and weaving for the grammar 
schools. All these pursuits are well suited to the pupils 
at the ages when they are given, and their practical 
effect is to render the fingers deft and skilful and the 
brain centres active and alert, while on the practical 
side they pave the way for the trades that come later. 

The trades include chair-caning, mattress-making, 
furniture repairing and piano tuning for the young 
men, and sewing, dress cutting and fitting and general 
housework for the young women. Reference has al- 
ready been made to the success of the sightless workers 
in these pursuits. 

In the literary department the results of the past 
year have been most gratifying. The success of one 
of our students in entering college has been referred to. 
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The course of study adopted four years ago has stood 
the test well, and the changes brought about in the 
recent revision are merely changes in detail. Under 
the course as Revised the needs of several distinct 
classes of students are provided for, and somewhat 
greater emphasis is laid on industrial training. 

Music dbpabtment. The idea is quite generally cur- 
rent that all the blind are musical. It is doubtful, 
however, whether any higher percentage of our stu- 
dents have musical talent than of the students of a 
public school with an equal enrollment. The difference 
in results is probably traceable to the fact that all our 
students are carefully tested as soon as they come to 
us, and whatever musical talent appears is developed 
to the fullest extent. The result is seen in the showing 
made by our orchestra, already referred to. This or- 
ganization now numbers 43 members (including the 
girls' section), and plays the German classic sym- 
phonies so as to win high praise from competent critics. 
On leaving the department our musical students, espe- 
cially the young men, go to the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, and afterward become music teachers 
or vocal or instrumental artists, and a considerable 
number have been very successful. 

The foregoing is a fairly graphic picture of the work 
of this institution. After being in the school from 
thirteen to fifteen years, every young man of average 
intelligence has received a sound literary education, 
and is prepared to earn a livelihood as a musician, 
tuner of pianofortes, chair-caner or mattress-maker. 
The young women receive an equivalent literary train- 
ing and manual training fitted to their needs. 
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These young people now stand on the threshold of 
their careers. They have achieved their intellectual 
freedom, and look forward to industrial freedom and 
attendant self-respect. They need sympathy, but not 
of the maudlin sort. Help they must have, but pot of 
the pension order! The greatest kindness that can 
come to them now is not the gift of money, real or dis- 
guised, but the presentation of an opportunity honestly 
to earn a living by the trade or profession acquired 
here. 

Need of Increase of the Endowment Fund. 

It is a common custom to regard any institution with 
a considerable endowment as ** rich,'' without consid- 
ering at all the demands upon the institution's re- 
sources. 

Unfortunately, the numbers of the sightless increase 
with the increase in the general population, and all our 
schools are full to the limit of comfort and safety. 

K our tuition receipts increased in direct ratio with 
the increase in numbers of students, if the numbers 
of the taught could be increased within wide limits 
before additional teaching force would be necessary, 
as in public schools, the problem would not be so press- 
ing; but, as has already been shown, two-thirds of our 
students are from Massachusetts, and the numbers of 
these may be doubled but the receipts for their tuition 
would remain the same. Moreover, our classes are 
necessarily small, 10 pupils being the maximum; and, 
while the superintendent in public school work may 
add 10 or even 20 pupils to a grade without increasing 
the teaching force, the addition of even 10 pupils to one 
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of our grades necessitates a second division with an- 
other teacher. 

To summarize: Under normal conditions, the re- 
ceipts increase in direct ratio with the increase in 
numbers of the taught, while the cost for teaching force 
remains in the nature of a fixed charge until 20 or 25 
pupils have been added to a grade; while with us the 
conditions are practically reversed, for the cost of 
teaching force increases with the addition of small 
numbers to a grade, and the tuition receipts (for two- 
thirds of our number of pupils) remain a fixed sum. 

These conditions, it should be needless to say, are a 
severe strain on the institution endowment. The in- 
crease in numbers is likely to go steadily on, the cost 
of maintenance will increase in exact ratio, — and, if 
the experience of the last ten years is to be repeated 
during the coming decade, the steady increase in the 
prices of food-stuffs and fuel will cause a further in- 
crease in the maintenance cost; there will soon need 
to be extraordinary expenses for new buildings, and 
equipment for them; we have shown the prospective 
need of additional teaching force, and the increased 
cost of living, already referred to, makes imperative 
higher salaries for teachers; we are preparing boys 
and girls for college, but we have not a cent of loan- 
funds to help them through college after we have sent 
them there. From the foregoing it appears that there 
must be large additions to the endowment fund, if we 
are to avoid the breakers. 

We feel confident that when the public fully appre- 
ciates the conditions they will again respond to onr 
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appeal with the splendid generosity so characteristic 
of the friends of the institution in the past. 

Finances. 
The report of the treasurer, which is herewith sub- 
mitted, contains a detailed account of receipts and dis- 
bursements, which may be summarized as follows : — 

Cash on hand, September 1, 1905, $25,614 34 
Total receipts during the year (in- 
cluding legacies and donations), 278,555 18 
Inyestments collected, . 44,542 57 

$348,712 09 

304,730 27 



Total expenditures, . $138,745 02 

Investments, .... 165,985 25 



Balance in the treasury, August 31, 1906, . $43,981 82 

Legac5ies and Gifts. 

During the past year the institution has been favored 
with bequests as follows : — 

The will of Mrs. Elizabeth Bellamy Bailey, who 
resided at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, contains public 
bequests made as a memorial to her daughter, Sibylla 
Bailey Crane. The sum of $3,000 is given to the Per- 
kins Institution, and after paying several other charita- 
ble and personal bequests the residue is to be disposed 
of by the executor among such charitable and educa- 
tional institutions as he may deem most worthy. Mr. 
Andreas Blume, the executor, has paid to our treasurer 
$3,000 in accordance with the terms of the will, which 
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bears date of February 11, 1902, and the sightless, with 
other beneficiaries of Mrs. Bailey's unselfish care and 
thoughtfnlness for others, will bless her name through 
the years, no les9 than the name of her whose memorial 
these bequests are to be. 

Mrs. Susan A. Blaisdeu., late of Lowell, Mass., 
generously remembered this institution among the 
charities to which she bequeathed the bulk of her 
estate, and, in addition to $5,060 previously acknowl- 
edged, the balance, $772.66, was paid to our treasurer 
during the past year, making a total of $5,832.66 for 
which the institution stands indebted to the munificence 
of this noble woman. 

As previously announced, under the terms of the will 
of the late Chables H. Hatden of Boston, the residue 
of his estate, after the payment of several large lega- 
cies, was to be equally divided among seven benevolent 
associations, of which our institution was one. Ac- 
cordingly, in addition to the sum of $2,500 already 
announced, the balance, $9,500, has been paid to our 
treasurer by the executor of the will, making $12,000 
in all, with which Mr. Hayden, ever thoughtful for the 
poor and needy and the unfortunate, has written large 
his approval of our work. 

Under the will of Margaret A. Holden, late of Bos- 
ton, her entire estate was left to public charities, the 
Perkins Institution among them. The amount for 
which the sightless are indebted to Mrs. Holden's gen- 
erosity is $3,708.32. 
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The Howe Memobial Pbess. 

The printing department has made substantial prog- 
ress. During the year the following books have been 
printed : Rebecca of Sunnyhrook Farm, by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin; and CarlyWs Essays on Burns, Goethe and 
Scott. 

Of the standard works out of print or damaged by 
the fire of 1901, fifteen have been replaced by new 
editions. 

In addition to the above, there have been stereotyped 
and printed in Braille 1,131 pages of music for the 
pianoforte, voice and orchestra. 

The Howe Memorial Press has ever been an impor- 
tant link in our educational chain, first by supplying 
text-books in the various subjects of study, as well as 
the standard works of fiction, history and biography; 
and later by furnishing embossed music for the sight- 
less students. Recently its capacity for usefulness has 
been vastly enlarged by the new federal law providing 
that sightless readers borrowing embossed publications 
from libraries or schools may have them carried in 
both directions through the mails post free. 

Teaching the Adult Blind in their Homes. 
The problem of the adult blind has largely occupied 
the attention of the public of late, and it is striking 
testimony to the vast ability of our late director and 
to the wideness of his sympathy that he not only put 
forth heroic efforts for years to establish the kinder- 
garten for the blind, that the whole scheme of their 
education might rest on sure foundations, but, ever 
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mindful of the problem of sightless adults and of the 
ruinousness of any policy of segregation for them, he 
thought out the plan of home teaching for adults ; and, 
as a result of the interest aroused, an appropriation 
for this work was made. 

Under this plan a band of thoroughly devoted and 
enthusiastic teachers has been organized, and the re- 
sults, both in material profit and in happiness to the 
beneficiaries, have more than justified the expense in- 
volved. 

Practically the entire appropriation is expended for 
the salaries and traveling expenses of the teachers and 
their guides, and for the purchase of a few materials. 
The work is directed from the institution, and the 
advantages of the institution office, salesroom and 
library are at the disposal of those who are carrying 
on this work, without extra expense. 

Workshop fob Adults. 

The workshop is under the same administration as 
the institution, although not an organic part of it, and 
it deserves a word in the general story. 

Nearly a score of deserving sightless workers 
have been given steady employment in our shop, and 
$6,509.63 has been paid to them in wages during the 
year. 

It has been a trying year for the shop, on account of 
the loss, during the latter part of the time, of Mr. 
Eugene C. Howard, the manager, whose health broke 
down, and who is now away on leave of absence, seek- 
ing recovery in complete rest. Mr. Howard has served 
the cause of the sightless workers for a score of years 
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was an impressive exercise on energy, in which a num- 
ber of its transformations were clearly illustrated by 
the three girls of the graduating class, Ida Amelia 
Cross, Ellen Jane Smith, and Willie Elizabeth Bobin. 
The latter, blind and deaf, illustrated some of the trans- 
formations of energy by a sewing machine, and by the 
use of the manual alphabet gave a clear and intelligible 
explanation of the machine and its use, which her 
teacher, Miss Vina C. Badger, interpreted to the audi- 
ence. 

It is no disparagement to her classmates to say that 
Miss Bobin was the central figure of this exercise, and 
indeed the most interesting figure on the stage. The 
story of her education, detailed accounts of which have 
appeared in these reports from time to time, was known 
to many in the audience ; and the sweet winsomeness of 
her appearance, her modest and yet confident bearing 
on the stage, and her girlish delight in all that was 
going on around her, won all hearts. 

After the exercise by the graduates, the girls sang a 
chorus. Summer Fancies, by Metra, in a manner that 
called forth genuine applause. 

The opening number of the second part of the pro- 
gram was a military drill by a company of boys. This 
exercise has been uniformly successful, but never more 
conspicuously so than this year. The young men ap- 
peared in full uniform, carrying muskets, and at the 
word of command, given by their instructor, Mr. John 
H. Wright, marched on the stage in *' column fours." 
On the stage they marched, counter-marched, wheeled, 
halted, came to attention and drilled in a way that 
would have been creditable to a company of seeing men. 

The educational gymnastics, by a class of girls all in 
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white with red sashes, was a pretty and an impressive 
sight, and the exercises were all given with promptness^ 
energy and precision. 

Following the gymnastics, a section of the eighth 
class of boys gave a very interesting exercise in physi- 
ology. Two of the boys demonstrated models of the 
teeth, and two others recited on the heart and its action, 
also using a model. This was a thoroughly practical 
exercise, and was well conceived and carried out. 

Next came the presentation of diplomas by General 
Appleton in a few happily chosen words, and the great 
audience clearly shared in the joy so plainly written 
on the girlish young faces, at the consummation of their 
years of patient study and painstaking efforts. 

The orchestra gave a worthy rendering of Men- 
delssohn's splendid march from Athalie, and thus 
closed one of the most successful commencements in the 
history of the institution. 

The program was excellently chosen, all the numbers 
were adequately given and with promptness, and there 
was a noticeable absence of interruptions or waits of 
any sort. The deportment of the pupils was never 
better, the school made an unusually fine appearance on 
the stage, there was no difficulty in hearing in every 
part of the house, and we are sure that the host of our 
friends who poured out of the theatre at the close of 
the exercises went their ways satisfied that the work of 
Perkins Institution is going forward and not backward. 
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|n Pemoriam. 

Membebs of the Cobpobation. 

It is with profound regret that we chronicle the 
deaths of thirteen honored members of the corporation 
who have passed away during the year that has elapsed 
since the last meeting. 

Peculiarly pathetic and hard to bear was the death 
of our late director, Michael Anagnos, who died in 
Turn Severin, Roumania, June 29, 1906, as the result 
of a surgical operation. 

Mr. Anagnos had sailed on the Romanic March 17, 
for a six months' tour through Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Roumania, Austria, France and England. He had en- 
joyed a delightful season in his beloved Athens during 
the Olympic games. While there he met a large number 
of friends and acquaintances, and it is a source of con- 
solation that the few weeks passed there were among 
the happiest of his life. 

Leaving Athens, he had sailed for Constantinople, 
where he had passed several busy but very enjoyable 
days, and thence had gone to Adrianople. When last 
heard from in Bucharest he was in excellent health and 
spirits, so that the news of his death from kidney 
trouble in Turn Severin seemed incredible ; and, indeed, 
it was not believed by any of his friends until later dis- 
patches confirmed the sad news. 

Mr. Anagnos arrived at the home of his aged uncle, 
M. Konstantine Panayotescu, in Turn Severin, June 
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17. He was not well on his arrival, complaining of 
severe pains in the back. His condition grew worse 
during the succeeding days, and on June 25, at a con- 
sultation of physicians, an operation was decided upon. 
An eminent surgeon was summoned from Bucharest, 
and the operation was performed on the 27th ; but the 
suffering of the preceding ten days and the shock of 
the operation were too great, and at 3 o'clock in the 
morning of June 29 our great friend passed away. 

Michael Anagnos (Anagnostopoulos) was born in 
Papingon, in Epirus, November 7, 1837. His childhood 
and youth were a bitter struggle against the hard con- 
ditions of peasant life under Turkish rule, but with 
high purpose and dogged determination he persevered 
until he entered the University of Athens at eighteen. 
He graduated four years later, and spent four years 
more in the study of law, but never practised. Instead, 
he devoted his talents to revolutionary journalism, and 
for his patriotic utterances against King Otho he was 
arrested and imprisoned. After the expulsion of Otho 
the Bavarian Mr. Anagnos again entered the ranks of 
journalism, and wrote bravely and well. 

The meeting of Mr. Anagnos and Dr. Howe in 1867, 
his return with the Howes, his work as Dr. Howe's 
secretary and later as a teacher in the institution, and 
his marriage with Julia Eomana Howe in 1870, are 
familiar to the friends and acquaintances of the Perkins 
Institution, as indeed are his appointment as director 
of the institution in 1876, his ideally happy married 
life, — till death claimed Mrs. Anagnos in 1886, — and 
his long, conscientious and splendidly successful ser- 
vices for the institution. 
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Beference to Mr. Anagnos' services has already been 
made at the opening of this report. We can only say, 
in closing, that America has lost a true son by adoption, 
Greece a glorious son by birth, the sightless everywhere 
a father and humanity a friend. 

Edwabd Atkinson died suddenly, December 11, 1905, 
at the MassiEtchusetts General Hospital, and the institu- 
tion lost a loyal friend, and the city, state and country 
mourned a brave, true citizen, — one who had inter- 
ested himself in a larger number of causes and had 
followed these interests to greater lengths in valiant and 
efficient service than has fallen to the lot of most men 
to do, even in Boston, the marching ground of an ever- 
lengthening army of ** soldiers of the common good." 

Mr. Atkinson was bom in Brookline, and was de- 
scended from the patriot minute man, Lieut. Amos 
Atkinson, and on his maternal side from Stephen 
Greenleaf , famous as an Indian fighter in colonial times. 
At fifteen years of age he entered the commission house 
of Eeed and Chadwick in Boston, where he rose rapidly 
to successive positions of distinction. From early man- 
hood Mr. Atkinson was widely known as a statistician, 
publicist and economist. 

From his youth up Mr. Atkinson was devoted to the 
real interests of the people. He wrote and spoke con- 
vincingly against fiat money in President Grant's time, 
while more recently he opposed the free coinage of 
silver and the annexation of the Philippine Islands. 

His real reputation rests on his many valuable papers 
and pamphlets on economic subjects. In 1887 Mr. At- 
kinson was appointed by President Cleveland as special 
commissioner to report on the status of bimetalism in 
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Europe. He was a believer in free trade, and in 1887 
he advocated the purchase of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia from Canada. He was an authority on New 
England's mill interests. Dartmouth College honored 
him with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and the 
university of South Carolina conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. He was an honorary mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, a fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, a member of 
the Cobden Club of England and of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, the International Statistical Insti- 
tute and the Unitarian Club of Boston. He was one 
of the founders of the New England Emigrant Aid 
Society, and a founder and member of the Corporation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

From the tribute of Dr. William H. Lyon, pastor of 
the First Parish Church of Brookline, Mr. Atkinson's 
pastor and friend, we quote : — 

Our friend worked for his opinions, and he had a right to 
them. They were not always true, but an uncommon number of 
them were, and his prophecies were sometimes wonderfully con- 
firmed when the facts arrived. His confidence was the faith of 
the optimist that all things work together for truth to them 
that love it. 

This optimism took a practical form. There are those who 
have gloomy views of the future life of mankind upon the earth. 
The population will outgrow the means of subsistence or the 
supply of fuel. He was never of their number. He believed 
that food would increase or be invented to keep pace with the 
growth of the population, and that, even if coal should give out, 
some substitute would be found. He calmly walked out into 
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the woods of his own farm at Mattapoisett and found that sub* 
stitute in the vegetable mud of its swamps. Nothing cotdd mar 
the brightness of his outlook for mankind. 

His faith showed itself in character. However violently others 
might differ from him, or however excited they might grow over 
what seemed to them extreme views, they never, if they knew 
him, believed him to be less than honest. There lies upon his 
honor no single stain. For over sixty years a man of business, 
for forty years the head of a great company, often in the fierce 
light of political controversy, he gave the world all the chance 
it needed to find him out, but it never found the slightest taint 
of dishonor. 

In a time like this, when so much iniquity is coming to light 
in the world of affairs, when suspicion runs about wildly through 
high places and low, wondering whom next it will find to have 
dropped his self-respect in the hot chase after money, it is re- 
freshing to tarry awhile by the memory of one who, both out- 
wardly and within, led the simple life; who tried to teach others 
the gospel of plain living and high thinking; who found refuge 
from the bitter sorrows that came upon him, not in excitement, 
natural or artificial, but in the serene atmosphere of large and 
impersonal truth. A handsome man to look at in the flesh, he 
lived a life of no less beauty within. He was, as one has well 
said, the Franklin of his day, without the spots that marred 
that sage, but with his good sense, his simplicity and his in- 
tegrity. 

WHiUAM E. Bakbett died at his home in West New- 
ton at 2.20 A.M. February 12, after an illness of three 
weeks. Mr. Barrett was bom in Melrose, Mass., De- 
cember 29, 1858, and was the son of Augustus and 
Sarah Emerson Barrett. 

His early education was gained in the public schools 
of his native town. He fitted for college in the Clare- 
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mont, N. H., high school, entered Dartmouth in 1876 
and graduated in the class of 1880. Mr. Barrett was 
always enthusiastic over his alma mater, and the last 
public meeting he attended was the Dartmouth alumni 
dinner. 

The death of Mr. Barrett removed from the local 
journalistic field a man prominent both as a publisher 
and a holder of public office. Ever an energetic, tire- 
less worker, Mr. Barrett accomplished more in his eight 
and forty years than many men have done in the al- 
lotted span. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Barrett entered the ser- 
vice of the Boston Advertiser as Washington corre- 
spondent. Here for four years he was one of the most 
brilliant and successful of a group of conspicuously 
able men. In the spring of 1886 Mr. Barrett returned 
to Boston and became managing editor of the Adver- 
tiser. Two years later he organized the Advertiser 
Newspaper Company, which acquired the Advertiser 
and Record, of which Mr. Barrett continued to be the 
publisher until the time of his death. 

He entered political life in 1887, when he was elected 
to the Massachusetts House of Representatives from 
his native town. He served in the house six consecu- 
tive terms and was five times chosen speaker, — the 
youngest man who had ever held that position. In 
the house Mr. Barrett advocated municipal lighting 
plants and water works, — principles now thoroughly 
well known and approved. In 1894 and 1896 he was 
elected to Congress from the seventh district, as the 
successor of Henry Cabot Lodge. 

As a journalist Mr. Barrett showed rare discernment, 
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sense of proportion, judgment of men, remarkable mem- 
ory for detail, quick perception and grasp of affairs. 
In public life he displayed great energy and capacity 
for work, and proved his independence, courage and 
unswerving loyalty. 

Mr. Barrett was married, December 28, 1887, in 
Claremont, N. H., to Miss Annie Bailey. They have 
had four children, all of whom, with the widow, sur- 
vive. They are: Miss Florence, William E. Barrett, 
Jr., Constance and Ruth Barrett. 

Mabianne Brimmer, widow of Martin Brimmer, and 
a member of one of Boston's oldest and most prominent 
families, died at Bar Harbor, Me., July 9, after an ill- 
ness of about two years. 

At the time of her death Mrs. Brimmer was seventy- 
eight years of age. Her husband, who died about ten 
years ago, was well known as an art connoisseur, and 
was the foremost spirit in the direction of the Museum 
of Pine Arts, over whose board of trustees he presided 
from the founding of the institution in 1870 to the time 
of his death. ^ 

After her husband's death in 1896 Mrs. Brimmer 
went abroad and remained for eight years, in France 
and Italy, where she had relatives. Two years ago she 
returned to Boston, on account of ill health, and since 
her return had been an almost constant sufferer. 

Mrs. Brimmer is survived by two nieces, Mrs. Austin 
Wadsworth and Miss Winifred Perkins, and a nephew, 
Herbert Timmins, now living abroad. 

Mary Josephine Bumstead died at Cambridge, Mass., 
July 12. A woman of large sympathies, Mrs. Bum- 
stead was a devoted friend of the blind. She was 
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deeply interested in the kindergarten, and had been 
an annual subscriber for many years. 

She was the widow of Dr. Freeman J. Bumstead of 
New York City, and the daughter of the late Ferdinand 
Elliott White of Boston. 

Mabia Denison Burnham Fbt died at her home in 
Boston, Wednesday, February 7, after a brief illness. i 

She was the wife of Charles Fry, and daughter of the 
late John A. Burnham. 

Mrs. Fry was a woman of large wealth, of which 
she gave generously to worthy causes. She was an 
annual subscriber to the kindergarten, and in her death 
we have lost a generous supporter, a wise and sym- 
pathetic counsellor and a loyal friend. 

John Theodore Heard, M.D., died on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 2, at his summer home in Magnolia. 

Dr. Heard was for thirty years a trustee of this insti- 
tution, and at the time of his death was the member 
who had been longest in service. . 

A memorial tribute will be found in subsequent pages. 

William Alfred Hovey died in Boston, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1906, aged sixty-four years. By Mr. Hovey 's 
death Boston loses a distinguished citizen, and the 
world of science, art and letters a brilliant and many- 
sided man. 

Mr. Hovey was bom in Boston, the son of Charles 
and Justine de Peyster Hovey, and throughout the 
greater part of his life he continued to be closely iden- 
tified with the city's affairs. His early education was 
gained in the public schools, and he was graduated 
from the English High School in 1860. Returning from 
a trip to Europe shortly after the breaking out of the 
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Civil War, he paid a visit to the army of the Potomac, 
and became associated with the Sanitary Commission. 
He served the commission ably in several diflScult and 
important positions till the close of the war. 

The war over, Mr. Hovey took up the study of min- 
ing, mastered that science, and became engineer and 
superintendent of coal mines in Schuylkill County, 
Pennsylvania, where he remained three years. Here 
Mr. Hovey wrote political articles for the paper pub- 
lished in the county, and gradually became interested in 
journalism. Early in 1872 Mr. Hovey became the man- 
aging editor of' the Boston Commercial Bulletin. After 
three years of successful work on the Bulletin he suc- 
ceeded Mr. D. N. Haskell as editor of the Transcript. 

Betiring from the Transcript in June, 1881, Mr. 
Hovey established the Manufacturers' Gazette, at the 
same time editing the Sunday Budget. 

Later Mr. Hovey became specially interested in elec- 
tricity, and was successively editor of the Electrical 
Review (in 1884) and special agent of the American 
Bell Telephone Company. In 1893 Mr. Hovey prepared 
the company *s exhibit at the World's Fair, and re- 
mained in charge during the fair. 

Mr. Hovey was an active and valued member of the 
St. Botolph Club, and was its secretary for some years. 

His wife, who was Miss Goodridge of Philadelphia, 
died about ten years ago, and a son and two daughters 
survive him. 

Charles Lowell died at his home, 149 Beacon street, 
May 24. He was a son of Robert P. S. Lowell, who 
was a prominent educator and literary man and a 
brother of the poet. Mr. Lowell was a leading figure 
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in business and social circles in Boston. He was vice- 
president and actuary of the State Street Trust Com- 
pany, director in the Boott Cotton Mills Company and 
the Fitchburg Railroad Company, treasurer and di- 
rector of the Boston Water Power Company, secretary 
and director of the Boston Wharf Company, treasurer 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, trustee of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
of the Provident Institution for Savings. 

Mr. Lowell was deeply and intelligently interested in 
fine arts, and did much for the Art Museum. He was a 
member of the St. Botolph Club, and was active in its 
government. 

Mr. Lowell will be greatly missed by his associates 
in the counsels of this institution as well as in the larger 
business and social circles in which he moved. By his 
industrious habits, generous spirit and cultured mind 
he lived up to the best traditions of a family great in 
the history of Boston and New Englahd. 

John Cabver Palfrey died at his home, at 88 Beacon 
street, January 20, 1906. Mr. Palfrey had undergone a 
surgical operation the previous summer, since when 
his health had gradually failed. He was born in Bos- 
ton in December, 1833, — the son of the late historian, 
John Gorham Palfrey, and brother of Gen. Francis W. 
Palfrey. His mother was the daughter of the late 
Samuel Hammond. 

Mr. Palfrey graduated from Harvard in the class of 
1853, with Charles William Eliot and many others who 
have since become eminent. Shortly after his gradua- 
tion Mr. Palfrey entered the United States Military 
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Academy at West Point, where he graduated in 1857 at 
the head of his class. Immediately after his graduation 
the yoimg soldier was commissioned a lieutenant, and 
when the Civil War broke out he entered upon active 
service, taking an honorable part in the campaigns of 
New Orleans, Port Hudson, the Eed River Expedition 
and Mobile Bay. At the close of the war he resigned 
with the rank of captain of engineers, regular service, 
and brigadier-general of volunteers. 

Soon after his return north Mr. Palfrey took up his 
residence in Lowell, where he became agent of the 
Merrimac Manufacturing Company. 

After a residence of several years in Lowell Mr. 
Palfrey married Miss Adelaide E. Payson, daughter 
of the late Samuel R. Payson, and shortly afterward 
became treasurer of the Manchester Mills. This posi- 
tion he retained for about twenty years, when he retired 
from active business, devoting some time, however, to 
the management of estates. He was also at one time 
treasurer of the Long Wharf Corporation. 

Mr. Palfrey was deeply interested in the social and 
club life of Boston. He was a member of the Somerset 
Club, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Loyal 
Legion, the Cincinnati and the Oakley Country Club. 

Mr. Palfre/s wife survives him, as do three children. Miss 
Hannah Gorham Palfrey and Dr. Francis W. Palfrey, who live 
in the family home at 88 Beacon street, and John Gorham Pal- 
frey. Mr. Palfrey also leaves a sister. Miss Sara Hammond 
Palfrey, long well known as a writer of verses, novels, essaj's, 
etc., who at the age of more than eighty years continues to write 
interestingly. 
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Mr. Palfrey's d^aih is a distinct loss to this corpora- 
tion, as it is in the larger business and social spheres. 

Samuel W. Bodman died at Lincoln^ Mass., Jnne 1, 
1906, in the ninety-second year of his age. He was 
bom in Philadelphia, but for more than fifty years had 
been a Bostonian. Mr. Bodman was a man of wide 
sympathies, abundant charity, and had been an annual 
subscriber to the kindergarten for many years. 

John M. Bodocanachi died at Holbrook, Mass., Sep- 
tember 26, of cerebro-spinal hemorrhage, aged seventy- 
six years. Mr. Bodocanachi 's health had been failing 
for the last three years, and lately he had been the 
guest of his friend Mr. McDonald. 

He was bom in Smyrna, Asia Minor, in 1830, and 
came to America when still a young man. After being 
in this country for some time he was appointed Greek 
consul in Boston, ^^ in recognition of the valuable ser- 
vices rendered by him to the cause of his country and 
of his ardent devotion to the advancement of its inter- 
ests and the increase of its prosperity.'* 

He was consul for thirty-five years, and under his 
management the trade between Boston and Grecian 
ports grew steadily in volume and importance. 

Mr. Bodocanachi will long be remembered as a loyal 
Greek, a true American citizen, and a kind and helpful 
friend to the Perkins Institution. 

Bev. Edmund F. Slafter, D.D., died at Little Boar's 
Head, N. H., September 22, 1906, aged ninety years. 
Dr. Slafter was one of the oldest clergymen in the 
United States, and among the best known among the 
Episcopal clergy. 
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He was born in Norwich, Vt., where several relatives 
survive him. He attended the historic Thetf ord Acad- 
emy, and all his life long manifested a deep and abiding 
interest in the old academy where he prepared for 
college. Some time ago Dr. Slaf ter gave to the academy 
a substantial sum of money for the endowment fund, 
and last year he bought the old Pierce property in the 
town and presented it to the Thetford Institution for 
dormitory purposes. 

Dr. Slaf ter was graduated from Dartmouth with the 
class of 1840, and was, at the time of his death, one of 
its oldest living alumni. In 1890 he was honored by his 
alma mater with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. His 
interest in the old college never waned, but grew 
warmer and tenderer as the years went by, and he gave 
many valuable books to the college library. 

St. Peter's Church at Cambridge was one of his 
earlier charges, and later he became rector of St. John's 
at Jamaica Plain, where he officiated for several years. 
He was registrar of the diocese of Massachusetts for 
forty years. 

Dr. Slafter was active in the affairs of the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society, and was a member and a di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Genealogical Society. Dr. 
Slafter 's wife passed away many years ago. 

It is with feelings of deep personal sorrow and a 
keen sense of the great loss to the institution that we 
chronicle the death of the member of this board longest 
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in service, Dr. John Theodore Heard, who passed away 
at his summer home in Magnolia, on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 2, 1906. 

Dr. Heard became a member of this board in 1876, 
and for thirty years he has continued in enthusiastic, 
loyal and eflScient service. He was one of Boston's 
most eminent physicians, and his long-continued mem- 
bership of the committee on health was of great benefit 
to the institution. 

As a member of the house committee at one time he 
looked after the details during a period of change and 
reconstruction of the buildings, and this work was care- 
fully and well done. 

Moreover, for many years he has taken time, amid 
the cares of his large medical practice, to act as one of 
the auditors. Like all else that he did, this work was 
thoroughly and eflSciently done, and his perfect pa- 
tience and unfailing courtesy will long be a treasured 
memory to those of the institution staflf who regularly 
went over details of this work with him. 

John Theodore Heard was bom in Boston, May 28, 
1836, and was the son of John Trull Heard and Almira 
Patterson. He was educated at the Boston Latin 
School and at the Harvard Medical School, where he 
graduated in the class of 1859. After completing his 
service as interne in the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, he continued the study of medicine in Dublin 
and Paris. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War Dr. Heard went 
to the front as assistant surgeon of the Thirteenth 
Massachusetts Volunteers. He was made major sur- 
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geon of United States Volunteers in May, 1862, and 
assigned as brigade surgeon of the First Brigade, Sec- 
ond Division of the First Army Corps. In October of 
1862 he became surgeon-in-chief of the Second Division 
of the same corps. He was successively medical di- 
rector of the First Army Corps, surgeon-in-chief of the 
Artillery Eeserve in the Army of the Potomac, and 
afterward medical director of the Fourth Army Corps 
of the Army of the Cumberland, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, expressly conferred for faithful and 
meritorious service during the war and afterward by 
act of Congress, February 25, 1865. 

He took part in the battles of Cedar Mountain, Va., 
Rappahannock Station, Thoroughfare Gap, the second 
Bull Run, South Mountain, Maryland, Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.; Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, in the 
campaign to Atlanta, Ga. ; also Columbia, Spring Hill, 
Franklin and Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Heard's rise in his profession as surgeon and 
physician was viewed as remarkable at that time, and 
since then he had achieved an eminent position as a 
practitioner in Boston, where he resided from the close 
of the war until the time of his death. 

He was married, October 28, 1868, to Miss Rosalie J. 
Gaw of Philadelphia. Mrs. Heard and three sons, 
Henry Robert, Edmund and Roger Adams Heard, sur- 
vive him. Two other children were bom to them: 
Louisa Gaw Heard, who died in 1879 ; and John Theo- 
dore Heard, Jr., who died in 1902. He was intensely 
devoted to his family, and their home life was ideally 
happy. For many years the winter months were spent 
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in their town house at 20 Lonisburg Square, while the 
summers were passed at their beautiful cottage on 
Norman's Woe Road, Magnolia. 

Dr. Heard was an honored member of the Loyal 
Legion, and, in addition to his long and splendid ser- 
vice to the Perkins Institution, he was a trustee of the 
Brigham Hospital, a member of the Board of Managers 
of the Home for Aged Women, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, of the Essex County Club at 
Manchester and of the Bunker Hill Monument Asso- 
ciation. 

The hand of the reaper has fallen heavily upon us 
during the year that has gone, and we are more and 
more keenly sensible of our loss as the days go by ; but 
we believe that the good and true men and women who 
were taken have so impressed their spirit and ideals 
upon those who were left that the work will go tri- 
umphantly on. 

All which is respectfully submitted by 

FRANCIS HEN-RY APPLETON, 
WALTER CABOT BAYLIES, 
WILLIAM L BENEDICT, 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 
CHARLES P. GARDINER, 
N. P. HALLOWELL, 
HERBERT S. JOHNSON, 
GEORGE H. RICHARDS, 
WILLIAM L. RICHARDSON, 
RICHARD M. SALTONSTALL, 
S. LOTHROP THORNDIKE, 

Trustees. 
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THE EEPOKT OF THE ACTING DIEEOTOR. 



To the Board of Trustees, 

Gentlemen : — I have the honor to submit for your 
consideration a report of the work of the institution 
for the year ending on the 31st day of August, 1906. 

The story of the past year is like an eastern fabric, 
subdued in colors and modest in pattern but strong in 
texture and rich in material. Threads of gold are 
running through it, drawn from the personality and 
influence of the remarkable man who has told the story 
himself in these pages for so many years. Threads 
of sombre black appear towards the end of this year's 
weaving, put there by the hand of the Master Weaver, 
but the golden threads will still appear, bright and 
strong, in all our loom work of future years. 

Whatever of praise may be in order for the suc- 
cesses of the year is due our late director for the excel- 
lent state to which the organization of the institution 
had been brought, and to the instructions he left for the 
guidance of another during his absence ; and whatever 
of censure may be in order is for the imperfect way 
those instructions have been carried out. 

The closing months of the year have been full of 
sadness for all connected with the institution, for just 
as we were beginning to look forward to his home- 
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coming there came the news of his sickness and death 
in far-away Roumania. Reference has already been 
made to the salient facts, and a complete memoir ap- 
pears in subsequent pages. 

The relation of Mr. Anagnos to his associates was 
in itself a beautiful thing. He asked for no comforts 
of living that his associates did not enjoy. He de- 
manded of his helpers no greater length of hours or 
hardships of service than he took upon himself. Each 
morning he met his teachers at chapel and gave every 
one a hearty greeting and a cheery smile that lighted 
up their path throughout the day. He would never 
have any praise for himself, but how often in these 
pages and by the spoken word has he shown his appre- 
ciation of their efforts, and assigned them all the credit 
fori the work done here. And this was genuine ! It 
rang true! And his helpers for the most part did 
their best, out of interest in their work and the loyalty 
that he inspired. 

Into the story of his life and vast achievements we 
may not enter here. Full justice to both are done else- 
where in these pages, but reference must be made to 
one thought to which expression has often been given. 
In the first shock of grief at what seemed his untimely 
death it was frequently said: — *' How will the work 
go onf " The highest test of a great leader is not 
that he should succeed so remarkably that after his 
demise the work must fail, but the highest test is that 
he should so train, enthuse, and impress his helpers 
that, inspired by his brave, strong spirit they will 
carry on the work to still greater heights of achieve- 
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ment after he is gone. Weighed by this highest, grand- 
est test, Michael Anagnos will never be f onnd wanting. 
Before passing on to the details of the story of the 
year, the writer wishes cordially to thank the teachers 
and officers of the institution who have worked side 
by side with him loyally, and by their sympathy and 
helpfulness rendered somewhat easier of attainment a 
task hard enough at best. 

Enrolment op Blind Persons. 

The total number of blind persons registered in all 
departments of the institution at the beginning of the 
school year was 294. Since then 54 have been admitted 
and 32 have been discharged, so that the total number 
at present is 316. 

Of the above there are 82 boys, 89 girls, nine teachers 
and other officers and two domestics in the parent 
institution at South Boston; 60 boys and 58 girls in 
the kindergarten and primary school at Jamaica Plain, 
and 16 adult blind men and women in the work shop at 
South Boston. 

We are still receiving applications from parents 
living outside of New England for the admission of 
their children to this institution. We have been obliged 
to refuse all such applications during the present year 
owing to the increasingly crowded condition of our 
buildings, and we have even been forced to keep a few 
children within our own field on the waiting list for the 
same reason. 
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The Recobd of Health. 

Sound health is recognized by all educators worthy 
the name as the most important consideration in the 
training of children. In the case of sightless children 
the question of health must occupy a much larger 
share of the educator's attention than would be re- 
quired in the training of the seeing, for three reasons : 
The fact of blindness itself is often due to some ab- 
normal or diseased condition of the body in the child 
or in one or both of its parents; moreover blindness 
that is congenital or acquired early in life tends to 
render its victims timid and inert, and thus to retard the 
healthy physical development of the child through lack 
of exercise and outdoor air; jBnally, bodily weakness 
and lack of cleanliness in the seeing are powerful agents 
in the generation of certain vices. How much more 
so then in the case of the sightless, who are constantly 
thrown in upon themselves. 

Recognizing the supreme importance of a strong, 
clean, healthy body as the only suitable temple for a 
living soul, all the elements required in the upbuilding 
of sound bodily health: proper food, regular hours, 
regular scientific exercise under the eye of an in- 
structor, hot, cold and shower baths, and free play in 
the open air are insisted upon. 

The general health has been excellent. Despite our 
precautions, however, there have been three cases of 
whooping cough, of considerable severity, and twice 
during the year death has invaded the ranks of our 
pupils. 

Frank B. Butler of Norridgewock, Me., passed away 
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at the Massachusetts General Hospital, February 26, 
1906, of tuberculosis, at the age of 18 years. Frank 
had been with us but a short time. His case was pe- 
culiarly pathetic, for not only was he totally blind but 
he had a withered right hand. Notwithstanding this 
double inconvenience he entered heartily into the life 
of the school and won many friends, who responded to 
his warm-hearted, generous nature and admired his 
qualities as a student. 

Sarah I. Richardson of Marlboro, N. H., died of 
tumor on the brain, at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, February 23, 1906, aged 17 years. She was a 
sweet tempered and amiable child, and will be gener- 
ally missed by the members of the school. 

In addition to the above we are obliged to chronicle 
the death of Horace N. Holden, a veteran among the 
sightless workers in the shop for the adult blind, who 
passed away January 30, 1906. Mr. Holden had been 
in the shop for many years, was one of the most skilled 
workmen and was well liked by his shopmates. 

General Survey of the Work. 
So much has appeared in these pages, — the product 
of the warm heart and the keen intelligence of the 
great, strong man who for thirty years guided the 
affairs of the Perkins Institution that there would seem 
to be little room for doubt as to the policy of this insti- 
tution in particular, or as to the best method and prac- 
tice in the education of the blind in general. Trained by 
intimate relations with the great father of the work in 
this country. Dr. Howe, Mr. Anagnos saw clearly that 
the methods and principles used by Dr. Howe were in 
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the main correct, and with a complete lack of conceit 
and entire absence of any sense of his own importance, 
as great as it was rare and as rare as it was beautiful, 
he set himself to the task of carrying out the great work 
his predecessor had left uncompleted, and for three 
decades has labored faithfully and brought this great 
work to a state of efficiency that is known and admired 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Dr. Howe clearly saw at the very beginning that 
special class feeling with its train of beggary was the 
bane of the blind everywhere, and all his methods were 
directed to removing as far as possible any such feeling 
of isolation from the rest of mankind, by teaching them 
first of all that they were men, with some degree, at 
least, of a man's opportunity, and with the responsibili- 
ties of men just in proportion. To accomplish these 
beneficent results he saw that he must do for sightless 
children just what was done for seeing children, i.e., 
train their minds. Then, because an enlightened mind 
in wretched surroundings is wretched in proportion 
to its enlightenment, he clearly saw that the sightless, 
left with trained minds and untrained hands, would 
simply be a prey to their own despair, and of all men 
most miserable. He saw that to simply transform 
them from ignorant beggars to enlightened beggars 
was but to increase their own unhappiness and enlarge 
their power for harm. So along with the training of 
the mind there went the training of the hand, to the 
end that the blind might achieve self-support and at- 
tendant self-respect, and their emancipation would be 
complete. 

A number of trades were taught at first, but in later 
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years, with the tremendous change that has come about 
in our industrial system with the advent of machinery 
the sightless have suffered with others, and certain 
trades that were formerly taught are no longer feasi- 
ble. 

With the closing of one industrial avenue after an- 
other the problem of suitable trades for the sightless 
has become more and more difficult, and there has 
seemed to be but one way to meet it, namely, to make 
more thorough and comprehensive the literary and 
musical training of the blind, and this has been done. 

This is the method that, begun in this country in 
1832 by Dr. Howe, developed by him, and, by the estab- 
lishment of the kindergarten, rounded out and com- 
pleted by his successor ; — the method that, prompted 
by sympathetic hearts and informed by keen intelli- 
gence and large experience in affairs, found the blind 
in America beggars and left them men ! 

Physical Training. 
It often happens, — indeed we might almost say it 
usually happens, — that from one cause or another the 
child who comes to an institution for the blind is sadly 
deficient physically. The loss of sight in itself tends 
to render the victim inert and timid, but, as if this 
were not enough, parents themselves all too frequently, 
in mistaken kindness, allow their sightless children to 
mope about the house, they wait upon them, dress them, 
and even feed them, instead of teaching them to do 
most things for themselves and seeing to it that they 
get plenty of healthful play out in the sunshine and 
the open air. The result is that the poor victims of 
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this mistaken sympathy remain feeble and undeveloped 
in body and consequently dwarfed and impoverished 
in mind and spirit. Only a year ago such a boy came 
to us, a pitiful little figure, with sallow face, weak body, 
spindling little legs, and ankles so weak that he could 
walk about only for a little while at a time ; — with no 
interest in anything or anybody. The writer has never 
seen such a change in a human being within a single 
year. The ankles have gained strength, the puny 
arms and legs grown well rounded and strong, and the 
face grown young again. The breathing is deeper and 
stronger, the new, rich blood flows faster, the dormant, 
ill-nourished brain has been quickened and aroused, 
and now the erstwhile feeble old man of twelve is a 
cheerful, natural boy of thirteen, who exercises regu- 
larly, plays freely, romps with the other boys, and is 
becoming interested in the studies of the class-room and 
the other interests surrounding him. 

The above is an extreme case, but to a greater or less 
degree it is typical of many others. But when children 
whose parents have been wiser, or who had a better 
physical heritage, come to us, we must see that the 
bodies that have normally grown and developed and 
are sound and healthy continue to grow and remain 
strong and sturdy. To this beneficent end several ele- 
ments are necessary: a sufficient amount of plain and 
wholesome food, eight or ten hours of natural sleep in 
a cool, well-ventilated room, frequent bathing, scien- 
tific exercise in a well-equipped gymnasium, followed 
by shower baths, and plenty of natural play in the 
open air. All these elements are supplied at this insti- 
tution. The teachers, officers and pupils take their 
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meals together and have the same quality of food. 
The sleeping accommodations of the pupils are roomy 
and comfortable. Hot and cold baths are regular and 
frequent. Our gymnasium compares favorably, in its 
roominess, apparatus and bathing appointments and 
the quality of the instruction given, with those of the 
smaller colleges bf a few years ago, and is up to 
the standard found at sister institutions today. In 
the last requirement alone is there any inadequacy, and 
in that only in the boys' department at South Boston, 
where there is a lack of playgrounds. The pupils have 
daily walks, however, on Dorchester Heights or in In- 
dependence Park, and all have the last ten minutes of 
each hour for recreation all through the day. 

Manual Training. 

While the Perkins Institution has always made the 
training of the mind the main consideration and the 
teaching of a trade incidental, yet this incidental work 
has been so thoroughly well done as to leave little room 
for adverse criticism from those whose viewpoint was 
altogether utilitarian. 

The course of study prepared for the boys' depart- 
ment some four years ago provided for manual train- 
ing five hours a week for the Primary school, or first 
four years, and for the Grammar and High schools as 
follows : five hours a week in the fifth and sixth years ; 
seven hours a week in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
years; eight hours a week in the tenth and eleventh 
years ; and twelve hours a week in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth years, as a minimum, and for the non-musical 
pupils more time was available for manual training. 
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These hours were devoted to wood-sloyd, chair caning, 
mattress-making and piano tuning. 

For some time there has been a growing conviction 
that too much time was being devoted to wood-sloyd. 
Last year this feeling was voiced by Hon. John T. 
Prince in his report on this institution, where he 
said : — 

It is a question in my mind whether the close adherence to 
sloyd to the exclusion of much practical work in some of the 
grades on the one hand, and the spending of three or more years 
upon chair caning and mattress-making on the other, may not 
be two extremes which should be avoided. 

This criticism, so far as it related to wood-sloyd, has 
been met by dropping the second year of that work in 
the Grammar school and substituting some loom work 
which it is hoped will prove to be of greater educational 
value. Moreover during the past* year the course of 
study for the Grammar and High schools of the boys' 
department has been so revised that, excepting pupils 
pursuing the musical course and certain to make music 
their profession, it now provides for manual training 
five to ten hours a week during the fifth and sixth years ; 
ten to twelve hours a week during the seventh and 
eighth years ; twelve to fifteen hours a week during the 
ninth year, and fifteen to eighteen hours a week during 
the remainder of the course. All are to take one year of 
wood-sloyd, a year of weaving, chair caning as before, 
and then are to be assigned either to mattress work or 
tuning, in the interest of greater proficiency in the 
trade chosen. 
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The sloyd work in the boys^ school at South Boston 
has been assigned to larger quarters on the ground 
floor, where there is room for some new benches, — 
that have been added, — and looms for the second year 
work. 

The removal of the sloyd work from the upper floor 
has made possible the enlargement of the mattress 
shop, so as to provide for the extra hours of this work 
to be taken under the new course, and at the same time 
make it easier to arrange the daily schedule. 

In the girls' department there is a well-planned 
course of manual training, and the excellence of the 
results secured bespeaks the intelligence and thorough- 
ness of the instruction. 

The following account is reprinted from the report of 
one year ago : — 

Instruction is given in the girls* department in three distinct 
lines of manual training. The sloyd system is followed in all 
these branches, namely, knitting, wood-work and sewing. 

The course in knitting is four years, in wood-sloyd three years 
and in sewing eight years. The work in each line is graded, but 
the pupil at her entrance begins them all and advances as rapidly 
as her ability permits. With the exception of the preparatory 
work in learning stitches and patching, something useful is 
created at every step of the way. The result of the first clumsy 
attempt in knitting is made into a bag for rubbers; the tools in 
wood-sloyd are first handled in an effort to make a fiower-pin or 
a ruler ; and the piece of canvas used in practising stitches in 
sewing is a pretty mat when the work is finished. So the pupil 
produces something of positive value even in elementary exer- 
cises. 
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Training in knitting is begun with the use of coarse twine and 
heavy wooden needles, followed by finer cord and bone needles, 
and then by still finer twine and steel needles. The first worsted 
used is eight-fold Germantown, then four-fold, and from this the 
work grades through Saxony and Shetland wool to fine thread. 
The size of the needles of course decreases correspondingly. Two 
or three articles are made at each step of the process. 

After the first exercise with twine, the regular course begins. 

First Ymr: plain knitting, casting on and binding off. The 
worsted is held over the left hand in the German way, as this 
position gives a freer and more even exercise to both hands. 

Second Year: seaming, widening and narrowing. 

Third Year: using finer materials with botii coarse and fine 
needles. The rainbow shawl belongs to this period and other 
shawls made with two kinds of worsted. 

Fourth Year: using four needles and knitting with thread. Mit- 
tens, stockings, some kinds of infants* socks, and sweaters are 
made at this time. Crocheting comes in this last year of the 
course but is not considered so good an exercise as knitting 
because only one hand is actively engaged. 

WooD-SLOYD is given only to the younger girls or to new pupils 
who need especially to gain control of their hands. The course 
usually extends over the first three years of a girl's training at 
South Boston. She begins with a knife and makes a flower-pin ; 
then with a plane she makes a ruler and so on to tool-rack, 
coat-hanger, plant-stand, corner-shelf, paper-knife, knife-box and 
towel-roller, as she is learning to use the saw, awl, bores, dividers, 
spoke-shave, etc. She has the results of her labor and may keep 
her models or give them away, as she pleases. 

The course in sewing is naturally the longest. Pupils can 
advance from the first simple stitches to the stage where they 
can dam, patch, draft their own patterns and complete common 
articles of dress. 
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First Year. The pupil is taught to make stitches with heavy- 
worsted on perforated leather. She repeats these on burlap- 
canvas. The openings in this material make it possible for 
her to keep the stitches in a straight line. 

Second Year. She applies her knowledge of stitches to coarse 
cloth by basting towels, dusters, etc. 

Third and Fourth Years. She bastes sheets, hems napkins and 
over-hands pillow-cases, puts two edges together with dif- 
ferent stitches in making bags, slipper-cases, aprons, over- 
sleeves, etc., besides measuring and cutting straight and 
curved edges, making buttonholes, darning and patching. 

Fifth and Sixth Years. She gains a thorough knowledge of the 
sewing machine, and stitches towels, sheets, pillow-oases, and 
sometimes table-cloths. All the table linen, sheets, pillow- 
cases and towels for the five cottages of the girls* depart- 
ment are made by the pupils in class. 

Seventh and Eighth Years. Advanced work in taking measure- 
ments, drafting patterns for her own underwear, linen skirts, 
breakfast jackets, and shirt-waists, then fitting and complet- 
ing these garments. The drafting is done by the help of 
a system with raised measurements and of a dress-maker^s 
wheel to take the place of a pencil. The wheel leaves a line 
of perforations that can be easily followed by the fingers. 

The order followed in the instruction in these different sub- 
jects is invariable; but the length of time taken by individual 
pupils to complete satisfactorily each step of the course depends 
upon the capability of each girl. At the completion of this 
course the pupil has gained skill and strength in her hands, and 
probably has clearer ideas of shape and proportion, a little 
keener intelligence and more self-reliance. It is certain that she 
finds satisfaction in being able to do, to a great extent, what 
seeing girls of her own age are capable of accomplishing in the 
line of repairing and dress-making. 
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This is not all that is done for fitting our girls to become 
useful to themselves and to others. There is more which is 
of equal importance to them. The pupils of the girls^ de- 
partment are divided into five separate families, which com- 
pare most favorably in every particular with the best in the 
neighborhood. The training received in the work-rooms of 
the school is supplemented and enlarged by that obtained at 
the cottages, in which they live. Here they are taught by 
intelligent and cultivated New England housekeepers the 
practical side of domestic science without being required to 
wear white caps and to carry notebooks for the purpose of 
recording fine theories of cooking and digestion. Here they 
become acquainted with the ordinary duties of life, with the 
amenities and courtesies of sensible society. Here in the 
quietness of the family circle they talk of manners and 
morals ; they listen to the reading of the magazines and news- 
papers and discuss the civic, literary, artistic and scientific 
events and questions of the day. Here they learn to set and 
clear away a table, to wash and wipe dishes, to sweep floors 
and dust furniture, to make beds and help in the kitchen, to 
patch clothes and mend stockings, in short to do everything, 
which is needful to make a home clean, well ordered and 
attractive. 

Annual Meeting of the Alumna-Association. 

Wednesday, afternoon and evening, June 6, 1906, the 
AlumnsB-Association of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind held their annual 
business meeting and reception. 

There are now 63 members of the association, and 
the officers are as follows : Miss Lydia Y. Hayes, presi- 
dent; Miss Lillian R. Garside, vice-president; Miss 
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Lenna D. Swinerton, secretary; and Miss Ella Brownell, 
treasurer. 

The exercises of the evening were of a literary and 
mnsical character, and Miss Mary C. Moore, of the 
State Normal school at Framingham, read a paper on 
the work of the blind women, that should be of interest 
to all just at this time when there is so much interest in 
the adult blind. 

Miss Moore's paper follows: — 

The Alumnje-Association of the Pebkins Institution 

AND Massachusetts School, fob the Blind. 

An Appreciation. 

It must have been with feelings of warm affection t&at the 
late Walter Pater named his studies of the poets Apprecia- 
tions, hence no apology is needed here for the adoption of 
that happy title. 

In the year 1879 the Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind first recognized the successful 
work of its students by granting diplomas to those who satis- 
factorily completed the course of studies. That year there 
was but one girl graduate, Ellen E. Hiekie, and no other 
until 1883, when a class of four went out properly accredited 
by the school. 

On Oct. 27, 1884, the class of '83, — Julia E. Bumham, 
Jenny M. Colby, Lenna D. Swinerton and Mary C. McCaffrey 
drew up some resolutions and formed the nucleus of an 
Alumnse- Association, the aim of which is as follows : — 

First, to render to the institution such systematic reports of 
the work of its graduates as shall enable it at any time to 
promptly ascertain the residence, address and occupation of any 
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member of the association or any other statistics concerning her 
which may be desired. 

Second, to carefully tabulate such experience and obseryations 
as shall seem of possible yalue to ourselyes or to those who haye 
not yet entered upon " the broad field of battle/' and to labor 
earnestly to do our little and best to forward the work so grandly 
carried on by the school and its benefactors. 

Third, to hold ourselves ready to render, coUectiyely or indi- 
yidually, any service, great or small, which our alma mater may 
require at the hands of her grateful daughters. 

The efforts of the next two years were directed toward 
arousing in the higher classes of the school an interest in 
the enterprise. By June, 1885, there were twelve diploma 
graduates, eleven of whom met, adopted the resolutions of 
the class of '83 and regularly formed an association. 

It is the purpose of this article to show the beautiful re- 
lations existing between the school and this little association 
— it numbers but sixty-three now — to give an outline of its 
work and thus to disclose how steadily its earnest members 
have kept their aim before them and how nobly they have 
lived towards its accomplishment. 

Through the kindness of Miss Julia E. Bumham the 
writer has had access to careful records of all the annual 
meetings, records kept by several secretaries, for it has l)een 
the wise policy of the association to change officers frequently 
that many might reap the benefit of bearing the responsi- 
bility. 

From the outset the school, through its wise director, Mr. 
Anagnos, and through its devoted principal, [Miss Bennett, 
with the cordial cooperation of all teachers and matrons, has 
given the association a full measure of sympathy and has 
accepted useful suggestions with frank gratitude. 
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The annual meetings have been held at the school, with an 
all-day session for business and an evening of refined pleas- 
ure always shared by friends, and including the older under- 
graduates. By reference to the records we learn that the 
programme of the day invariably provides for a private ses- 
sion with the director, and one with Miss Bennett. The 
main purposes of these interviews have been to get and give 
inspiration and assistance, and to keep the alumnce closely 
in touch with the school, its needs and its development. 
Sometimes the business meeting is planned with reference 
to observing and encouraging school work, as in 1889, when 
at the request of the association exercises were given in 
arithmetic, Greek history, psychology and literature, or in 
1897, when the evening entertainment consisted of a joint 
discussion between the Reading Club of the school and the 
alumncBj the subjects being Sesame and Lilies, The Peasant 
and the Prince and Treasure Island. Among the delights of 
the evening meetings we find addresses by Rev. F. E. Clark^ 
by Dr. E. E. Hale, always a warm friend of the school, by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, — also many musical and literary 
entertainments. 

The secretary for the year 1887 records certain parts of 
the director's address. In it Mr. Anagnos says : — " Keep 
alive. Work for others. Distinguish between aspiration and 
ambition. Adopt a policy and go steadfastly on to carry it 
out" 

The association adopted a policy — to study the needs of 
blind women within the association and without. This very 
year, 1887, we find one woman reading a paper on Sewing, 
its purpose to incite a proper regard for the care of clothes 
and to give practical suggestions of means by which blind 
girls may keep them in order. Another paper marks the- 
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beginning of observing conditions of life among blind women. 
This paper gives statistics concerning self-support among 
twenty-five blind women, only some of whom are members 
of the association. About half the number are reported 
wholly self-supporting. All the others contribute more or 
less to their support. The study continues. At the aftei^ 
noon session of the following year several members give their 
experiences in different kinds of profitable work, as church 
music, massage, elocution, teaching. Miss Poulsson speaks 
on the Duties of a Governess; a blind student at Wellesley 
college on Higher Education of Blind Women. 

From this time on the industrial problem engages the 
thought and activity of the association. Many blind women 
living at home are able to sew by hand and machine, they 
can work beautifully in worsteds, silks and beads. The ques- 
tions to meet are : — How may their work be improved and 
broadened? What means can be devised for putting their 
wares upon the market? A practical answer to the first 
question appears in a request for a book of directions for new 
patterns in knitting and crochet, the response to which is 
a full edition from the Howe Memorial Press (embossed 
type) of two books ^ of fifty pages each, prepared by Mrs. 
Cora L. Gleason. 

The history of marketing the home-made work of the 
women is most interesting and is still making. In 1893 the 
advisability of establishing rooms for the sale of work was 
considered and referred to a committee. At the next annual 
meeting it was voted to establish an exchange in the sales- 
room of the institution in accordance with permission granted 

* These books are still in circulation. Any one wishing to use them should 
address Miss S. E. Lane, Librarian, Perkins Institution, South Boston. 
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by Mr. Anagnos. A committee was appointed to carry on 
the work, Miss Laura E. Poulsson, Mrs. Cora L. Gleason 
and one member of the association, Miss Lenna D. Swinerton. 
The efforts of these ladies were richly supplemented by the 
steadfast zeal of Miss Estelle M. Mendum, in charge of the 
salesroom. Certain parts of the report of this committee, at 
the end of the first year, read as follows : — 

The articles offered for sale consist of shirts, socks, sacques, 
blankets, etc., for babies; skirts and shoulder capes, gracefiQ 
head coverings of ice wool, bedside slippers, wash cloths, dusters, 
iron holders, towels for china and glass ware, gingham and white 
aprons, and a variety of miscellaneous articles. The aim is to 
have all fancy work as dainty and tasteful as possible, and to 
keep the household supplies mentioned above always on hand 
in such amounts and of such quality as to warrant the depend- 
ence of regular customers upon them. 

The articles came from all grades of workers living in 
towns or villages near Boston and far from that centre. All 
work was carefully examined, only that of first-class quality 
was offered for sale. The receipts from December, 1894, to 
Jime, 1895, were $85.50. At the time of the first payment 
for work there were nine consignors; before June, 1895, 
there were twenty-one. The sales for the year ending June, 
1896, amounted to $293. In 1901 they were $564, with 
thirty consignors. 

The work continued to grow, consignors sent articles in 
much greater variety and the sales increased so that from 
September, 1903, to September, 1904, they reached $1,433.05. 
At present there are seventy-seven consignors who are not 
members of the association on the books. 
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To bring about these good results, the committee and Miss 
Mendum have been indefatigable in numerous ways that we 
trust some day will be made public. 

In 1897 Mr. Anagnos's address at the morning session is 
on Honest Labor. He congratulates the association on the 
success of their salesroom enterprise. The committee calls 
for more consignors. In 1902 the President, Miss Lydia 
Y. Hayes, issues a notice to consignors that 'Hhe manage- 
ment of this branch of industry has been assumed by the 
managers of the workshop, at South Boston, for the adult 
blind. Consignors,*' she says, "will continue to do the needle 
work in their homes.'* Then follows an assurance of the con- 
tinued interest of the special committee and of the association. 

At the annual meeting in June, 1904, the alumtuB, feel- 
ing it no longer right to accept so much voluntary service on 
the manager's part as the increasing business demanded^ de- 
termined to assume the responsibility of the salary of an 
agent. They went bravely to work and held a large fair by 
which they earned $1,300. They loaned a part of this sum 
to the salesroom to be used for buying material for special 
orders, and a part was devoted to experimental work. 

These noble women have indeed "kept alive," they have 
" adopted a policy ; " they are going on steadfastly to carry 
it out They have worked not only for themselves but for 
the common weal. Their policy of keeping blind women in 
their homes, among the seeing, is much the happiest one that 
can be devised for the blind, and the best for the people at 
large; for any person who struggles bravely against odds is 
a blessing to the immediate community in which he lives. 
Suppose, however, all the unfortunate could be brought to- 
gether in some large centre where individual effort would be 
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lost, what a dreary world for the imf ortunate ! What a 
selfish, hopeless world for the other half! 

But the private records kept in point writing reveal more 
and different work for others. Sometimes it is in the expres- 
sion of sympathy and appreciation, the most noteworthy illus- 
tration of which is embodied in the following : — 

Whereas since our last meeting the much-desired kindergar- 
ten has been dedicated and its work begun, 

Resolved, that we, the members of the Perkins Institution 
Alumnae-Association, do now express to Mr. Anagnos our most 
sincere thanks for his earnest, unremitting efforts in its behalf. 
That while we gratefully recognize the faithfulness with which 
he has fulfilled and extended the plans of his predecessor for the 
Perkins Institution, while we cherish the memory of her who 
shared his care for "the little blind children," and while we 
would in no wise undervalue the kind aid and cooperation of our 
teachers and matrons, we regard the kindergarten as particu- 
larly the child of his great wisdom, humanity and integrity. 

Besolved, that the secretary shall send a copy of these resolu- 
tions to Mr. Anagnos. 

In 1890, a problem having arisen as to the most permanent 
kind of pencil writing, we find the dLumnoe collecting the data 
that shall solve it. " What can we do for the kindergarten ? " 
they ask in '91. " Let each give as she is able by the first 
of October," replies the wise director. 

The next year's report shows that they furnished bed 
linen for a new building at the kindergarten at an expense 
of $85.72. This amount was raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions but few of which came without self-sacrifice. 

Seven years later the following motion was unanimously 
carried : — 
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Voted: — That the members of the Alumnae- Association of 
the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
wishing to be of practical service to every blind person who may 
be desirous of learning to read by means of the sense of touchy 
gladly undertake to canvass all parts of New England with a 
view of finding such persons and to advise, teach and supply them 
with such reading matter as may be suitable to the tactile and 
mental condition of each case. 

They immediately went to work, largely by correspondence, 
the library of the school was at their command, and the 
director undertook to meet all expenses of travel and corre- 
spondence. They sent out circulars announcing their inten- 
tions and asking the recipients to report to the institution 
any cases where their services were needed. Pupils were 
found in Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester, Lowell, Chelmsford, 
Gloucester, Lynn and elsewhere. Among the first pupils was 
Jessie Gilman of Roxbury. Mrs. Mabel Brown Spencer 
taught her to read line type and to write and read the point 
system used by the blind for memoranda and correspondence 
as well as in books. She already knew how to sew, but on 
recommendation of her teacher, she sent her handiwork to 
the salesroom. Thus the business of teaching the adult blind 
at home was begun. 

When, therefore, in November, 1900, it came into the 
hands of the State, it had passed the first experimental stage 
and could move on strongly and steadily, the more so because 
the State Board appointed two pioneer workers as regular 
teachers. 

The spirit of gratitude who dwelleth with the subjects of 
this sketch has walked abroad, but I wonder how many of 
the hundreds who were bidden had eyes to see her. 
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The centenary of the birth of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, the 
founder of the beloved school, gave an opportunity for a 
public expression of thanksgiving. Hence we find the alumnce 
inviting men graduates and both boys' and girls' departments 
of the school to cooperate with them in a worthy celebration 
to be held in Tremont Temple. A joint committee managed 
the affair absolutely. This time there was no kind director 
to give advice. Mr. Anagnos knew about the plans, but 
wishing the expression to be utterly that of the graduates and 
school he kept aloof. They paid all the heavy expenses from 
their own slender means and generously invited guests that 
filled Tremont Temple to overflowing. It was a memorable 
occasion indeed, for among the many notable voices heard 
that day was that great senator's, silent now. 

The ease of manner of the president was a matter of 
remark, for she was a young woman all unused to such func- 
tions; perhaps her success was partly due to the fact that 
she is a member of the association that embodies in its con- 
stitution this sentiment : — 

May the zeal with which we imdertake the work and the per- 
severance with which we prosecute it be a token to our school of 
the reverence, the love and the gratitude we bear her. 

Howe Memorial Pbess. 
In 1881 the benevolent public of New England were 
asked to establish a permanent fund of one hundred 
thousand dollars, the income of which was to be used 
for the publication of embossed books and music for 
the use of the blind. So generous and spontaneous 
was the response to this appeal, that within sixteen 
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months, one hundred and seven thousand dollars was 
subscribed. 

The work of publication was pushed with such vigor 
that before 1890 the space occupied by the printing 
department was found inadequate to the demand made 
upon it, and it was determined to observe the strictest 
economy in order that year by year a part of the in- 
come might be set aside for the purpose of establishing 
more commodious quarters. 

It would be of the greatest advantage to the Institu- 
tion, as well as to the printing department, were a 
separate building erected for this purpose, where elec- 
trotyping and binding, as well as composition and press 
work could be done, and maps and tangible apparatus 
made, used for the education of the blind. 

Under existing conditions, composition, press work, 
folding, etc., are done in two rooms of one building 
and paper stock stored in another, while electrotype 
plates and surplus books bound and unbound are lo- 
cated in a third; this arrangement not only involves 
a great loss of time but considerable damage to stock 
as well. 

The unsatisfactory conditions under which the de- 
partment is laboring, may be appreciated when we con- 
sider that an ordinary volume, which will in ink type 
occupy a space of thirty-five cubic inches, will when 
finished in embossed form require four thousand cubic 
inches of space. It should also be borne in mind that 
while ink print books may without injury be piled one 
on another to an indefinite height, embossed print will 
become worthless if subjected to pressure. 
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Since the fire of 1901 much of the time of the depart- 
ment has been occupied in the reproduction of books 
then destroyed and as the ** Howe Memorial Press," 
constructed expressly from our own design, has after 
twenty-seven years of efl5cient service reached a stage 
where repairs will cost much more than the interest 
on a new press, considerations of economy and neces- 
sity demand that a fast new press be installed imme- 
diately. 

LiTEBARY DePABTMENT. 

Attention has already been called to the part played 
by physical training in the development of the boy or 
girl. The steps in the upbuilding of a vigorous, healthy 
mind and a true, generous and courageous heart corre- 
spond to the steps in the development of a strong, sound 
body, and the whole process of mental development in 
the boy or girl is analogous to that of the child's phys- 
ical development. 

The mind, no less than the body, requires wholesome 
food in proper quantity, sufficient exercise in an atmos- 
phere of purity, and frequent periods of relaxation 
and entertainment. The subjects of study, intellectual 
and manual, furnish the food for the mind. 

By the impressions gained by reading, literary and 
musical, listening to lectures, performing scientific ex- 
periments, receiving the instruction of the teacher in 
manual training, and last, but by no means least, by 
the study of nature, the mind and heart receive their 
sustenance. 

By expressions, such as oral and written recitations, 
the solution of problems in mathematics and science, 
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the rendering of musical compositions, and the crea- 
tions of models in wood and clay the muscles of the 
mind are exercised. 

The course of study in use at this institution is based 
on these considerations : A system of education should 
produce young men and women with strong, healthy 
bodies, alert, keen minds and warm, true hearts, — 
young men and women who know something, love some- 
thing and can do something. The question what they 
should know, love and be able to do, now engages our 
attention. 

All authorities are doubtless agreed that their affec- 
tions should be centered on worthy objects, — God, 
home, country, friends, and the pure and the beautiful 
in art and nature, and that the natural outflow of heart 
and mind should make for fairness, loyalty and sin- 
cerity. Their scholastic training should include the 
studies taught in a good high school, including at least 
one ancient and one modem language besides English. 

The above considerations hold good for all children, 
sightless or seeing. Now, however, for the sightless 
students, the question what they shall be able to do 
becomes highly important; for, as observed elsewhere 
in these pages, to educate the blind on the intellectual 
side without giving them any trade or profession as a 
means to a livelihood is only less cruel than to leave 
them in ignorance. Hence the aptitudes of every pupil 
are studied and some trade or profession is acquired 
by everyone of normal intelligence. But experience 
has shown that the blind boy who can make brooms, 
cane chairs, or make mattresses, but whose intellectual 
training is confined to a smattering of '* the three R's," 
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often cuts but a sorry figure in life; moreover, those 
who are allowed to drop every subject of study that 
does not promise to contribute directly to the earning 
of a livelihood nearly always acquire a grasping spirit 
that magnifies the earning of money above all other 
considerations, and a false estimate of the value of time 
that sometimes causes them to miss the larger success 
that comes by a little waiting. Too often, imbued with 
this spirit, they forget altogether to consider the pro- 
priety of the means of acquiring money, and then the 
itinerant fiddler with his tin cup, or the peddler of 
shoe-laces, is the result. 

In the boys' department the course of study covers 
13 years above the kindergarten and embraces the 
following subjects: English, including line type and 
Braille reading, square hand and Braille writing, 
spelling, grammar and composition, language and 
typewriting ; English and American Literature ; nature- 
study; sloyd; American, English and general history; 
science, including geography, zoology, botany, physi- 
ology, physics and chemistry; mathematics, including 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry; civics; Latin and 
German, all of which are prescribed. Greek is optional 
during the last two years. 

In addition to the above literary studies, every pupil 
has regular gjonnasium work three or four hours a 
week ; an increasing number of hours for chair-caning, 
mattress-making or piano-tuning, and hours for the 
study of music according to his needs. 
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'* From Every Man According To His AbUity; To 
Every Man According To His Needs/' 

Our late director has often in these pages deprecated 
any attempt at the introduction of an elective course of 
study in an institution of this kind, and with telling 
force presented the arguments against electives, — ar- 
guments based on theoretical considerations and at the 
same time the outgrowth of long experience. 

True, not all blind students have the same amount 
of native ability or the same aptitudes, any more than 
all seeing students have. Some have much deftness of 
hand, others little. Some have extraordinary musical 
talent, others none. Many good people have therefore 
been carried away by the glamor of the elective sys- 
tem, and have cried: — *^ Specialize! " This attitude 
the blind themselves have not been slow to assume. 

Against this policy of leaving to twelve-year-olds 
the freedom to make wrong choices that might mar all 
their after lives, this institution has resolutely set its 
face, and most wisely, too, for time lost in following 
false trails means so much more to these students than 
it can ever mean to their seeing brothers. 

It must not be inferred, however, that any attempt is 
made to cast all in the same mold. It has been the 
policy of the institution to give every student who was 
teachable a thorough literary training, and a trade or 
profession. In the selection of the latter a choice is 
made, to suit the aptitudes of the student, but it is 
made by his instructors, who have studied those apti- 
tudes from their first unfolding, and not left to his 
own immature judgment, often, if not usually, incapable 
of intelligent choice in a matter so momentous. 
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According to their aptitudes our pupils come to be 
classed somewhat as follows: There are (1st) the con- 
siderable number who fail to develop conspicuous schol- 
arship or unusual musical talent and promise to succeed 
best in the industrial pursuits; (2nd) those conspicu- 
ously gifted musically, who would naturally face toward 
the conservatory and a musical career; (3rd) those 
who display considerable ability and make progress 
along both literary and musical lines, and (4th) the 
brilliant pupils with less musical talent, who would nat- 
urally look forward to a college career. 

The principal formal interests are physical, intel- 
lectual, manual and musical training. The course is so 
arranged that the pupil who is strong in both literary 
and musical studies can properly finish his course, 
getting five hours of English, three hours of chemistry 
and four hours of Greek or German in the 12tli year, 
and four hours of civics and four hours of general his- 
tory or German in the 13th year; the especially bril- 
liant musical pupil, if a vocalist, can get six hours of 
German in the 12th year and four hours of German in 
the 13th year, or, if an instrumentalist, he can get six 
hours of English in the 12th year and four hours of 
civics in the 13th year; finally the student preparing 
for college can take a sufficient number of hours of 
Greek during the last two years. 

The highest interests of the race demand that the 
training of the sexes should not be identical, but equiv- 
alent. The course of study for the literary department 
of the girls' school is similar to that offered in the 
best public schools of the state. 

The prescribed course covers 13 years above the 
kindergarten, and includes the following: A thorough 
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grounding in the English language, by means of read- 
ing, writing, grammar and original composition ; Amer- 
ican and English Literature; ancient, American and 
English history; science, including zoology, botany, 
geography, physiology and physics, and mathematics, 
including arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 

In addition to the above, five or more years of Latin 
or French and a thorough course in typewriting may 
be taken. 

Besides the prescribed and optional literary courses 
the pupils in this department take a three years* course 
in wood-sloyd, a four years' course in knitting and a 
seven years* course in sewing, which includes the draft- 
ing of patterns from measurements, the cutting and 
making, without aid, of ordinary garments. They also 
receive instruction in music, — voice, violin, piano or 
organ according to individual taste and ability. 

The home life of the girls is in small families with 
an average of sixteen girls, one matron and four teach- 
ers in each family. This cottage system provides in 
some measure for the joys and responsibilities the girl 
would have in her own home. All the work which be- 
longs to home making, except cooking, is shared by the 
members of the household. Taste and individuality 
have freedom of expression, and the intimate family 
association is a forceful element in character-building. 

The quality of the work done in the literary depart- 
ment during the past year has been satisfactory, and 
the extent of ground covered, nearly always less than 
that covered by seeing pupils of corresponding grade 
in the same length of time, has been well up to the 
standard set in previous years. 
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A percentage system of credits is used in an attempt 
to estimate and tabulate results, and teachers are cau- 
tioned against over marking. Under these conditions 
the average rank of one department for the year was 
85 per cent. 

It is a real pleasure to testify to the interest in their 
work displayed by teachers in this department. There 
is no ** soldiering '' and the only warning that is ever 
called for is one against overworking to the point of 
breakdown. 

Some Eeoent Graduates. 

As an example of the work of the literary department 
at its best we call attention to the record of Joseph 
Babtlett, who left the institution the past spring 
and entered Dartmouth College in September. He pre- 
pared for college entirely at the institution, and the 
high quality of his preparation is indicated by the 
results of his entrance examinations. Some of his 
marks were: Greek, 89; Latin, 87; History, 85; and 
English, 75. He wrote the best Latin paper of all the 
candidates of the year and attained second year stand- 
ing in German. The credit belongs in largest measure 
to Miss Jessica L. Langworthy of the English depart- 
ment of the boys* school. 

Charles H. Amadon, of 51 Thomas Park, South Bos- 
ton, is a graduate of the institution in the class of 1900. 
After graduation Mr. Amadon took post-graduate work 
at the institution, became a certified tuner, and fitted 
himself for the New England Conservatory of Music. 
He graduated from the latter institution in June of the 
present year. Mr. Amadon is a true basso cantante, has 
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a voice of unusual power, range and sweetness, and is a 
skilled violinist and cometist. He now holds the posi- 
tion of bass soloist in a prominent church in Lynn, 
Mass., won on his merits as a vocalist, in competition 
with several sighted singers. 

Edward F. Bradley, of Hartford, Conn., a graduate 
in the class of 1904, has been very successful as a vocal- 
ist in concerts and recitals in his own state, since gradu- 
ation. 

Samuel C. Bond, of Bridgeport, Conn., who gradu- 
ated in 1901, took a post-graduate course in tuning, 
and after leaving the institution settled in Bridgeport, 
where he has been very successful. 

Wilbur Dodge, a graduate in the class of 1905, is an 
accomplished organist and a skilful tuner. Since leav- 
ing the institution Mr. Dodge has been steadily em- 
ployed by the Hallet & Davis Piano Company of Boston, 
and has done unusually well. 

Lyman K. Harvey, of Passumpsic, Vermont, is a 
graduate of the institution, in the class of 1905. He 
made a specialty of piano tuning while in the school, 
and ever since leaving us has been with the Merrill 
Piano Mfg. Company of Boston, where he has made a 
fine record as a tuner. 

Barnard Levin, a graduate in 1901, a certified tuner, 
is settled in Eoxbury. Mr. Levin is a student at the 
New England Conservatory of Music and has a number 
of private pupils. 

Francis J. Eochford, of Newton Lower Falls, a grad- 
uate of the institution in the class of 1900, took post- 
graduate work here for a time and entered Bates Col- 
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lege, Lewiston, Maine, in 1903. Mr. Eochford has done 
well in college and will graduate in June of next year, 
well up in his class. 

Eugene S. Smith, of North Chelmsford, Mass., grad- 
uated from this institution in 1899. After graduating, 
he finished his course in tuning and settled in Keene, 
N. H., his old home, where he has met with fine success 
in his chosen work. 

Francis V. Weaver, of New Bedford, a graduate of 
the institution in the class of 1899, and later a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, is one of 
the rising young pianists of the day. Mr. Weaver's 
concerts and recitals have been well received. He is 
now settled in New Haven, Conn., where he is success- 
fully teaching. 

Owen E. Wrinn, a graduate in the class of 1901, has 
a fine position as organist and choir master in a promi- 
nent Boman Catholic church in Wallingford, Conn., 
and is doing unusually well. 

Department of Music. 
Since the fundamental idea of all proper training of 
the sightless is to remove class consciousness, train 
them to a sense of responsibility comparable to that of 
the seeing, and finally equip them as fully as may be 
to meet the responsibilities to a sense of which they 
have been awakened, the methods should be, as far as 
possible, those employed in the training of the seeing, 
and it is natural and liighly profitable frequently to 
compare our results with those of the public schools 
of corresponding grade. In no department is this 
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comparison more satisfactory than in the department 
of music, where we are not only keeping up to the 
public school standard of quality, but going far beyond 
it in the amount of work done. 

Mr. Edwin L. Gardiner, musical director of the boys' 
school, furnishes the following account of the work 
done in his department during the year : — 

Durmg the past school year 50 pupils have received instruc- 
tion in music. Of this number all but 3 practised the pianoforte, 
6 studied the pipe organ, and 10 were given special lessons in 
smging. Thirty-six practised various orchestral instruments, 31 
of this number being regular members of the school orchestra. 

The study of harmony continues to engage the attention of 
an ever increasing number of our pupils. The classes the past 
year were the largest in the history of the department, and the 
results attained were generally satisfactory. 

All of the music pupils were divided into two classes which 
met Monday evenings throughout the year and listened to the 
reading of books, magazines and newspaper articles relating to 
music. 

The orchestra has met four times each week for rehearsals. 
We have spent some of the time in reviewing the symphonies of 
Mozart, Haydn and Schubert and the remainder to learning new 
pieces. The technique and ensemble of this band have improved 
considerably during the year, and at the annual exercises in the 
Boston Theatre we had 42 players, which is the largest nimiber 
participating on these occasions. 

The work of stereotyping music in the Braille characters has 
been carried on steadily, and over 700 plates were made ready 
for the printer during the year. We now have on our shelves 
1,900 plates representing the best music of all grades of diffi- 
culty, and it is earnestly desired that the press facilities may 
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soon be such that this great mass of music may be entered in our 
catalogue and become available to all the blind. 

Miss Lila P. Cole, who is in charge of the music de- 
partment in the girls* school, makes the following re- 
port for the year : — 

There have been fifty-two students in the music department 
of the girls' school the past year^ all of whom have studied the 
pianoforte, eight the violin, two the violoncello, two the double 
bass, two the pipe organ and six have had private instruction in 
voice. 

Of the five classes in harmony, three have been doing first 
year work, consisting mainly of the study of intervals, scales, 
triads and their progressions, and the harmonization of simple 
basses illustrating the uses of triads. 

The two second year classes have worked principally in ca- 
dences, the harmonizing of melodies, and original exercises. 
There are also several more advanced students who have had 
private instruction. 

The ensemble class consisting of nine girls has met twice each 
wedc for practice on the stringed instruments. There has been 
a marked improvement, particularly in tone and shading. 

By degrees we have built up the chorus class so that now it is 
larger and more evenly balanced than it has been for several 
years. We hope to have a still larger membership, however. 
This class assembles three times a week, and most of the time 
is spent on duets and trios. 

Monthly recitals given by the music students before the school 
have been very helpful. 

One evening each week is devoted to ''Musical Beading.^' 
Articles selected from books and magazines, and musical items 
from the daily papers are read to the pupils. 
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Generally speaking, the students have worked earnestly and 
carefully, and the results have been very satisfactory. 

It is the rare good fortune of this institution to be 
situated in the musical centre of America, and a splen- 
did list of rehearsals and performances of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the various singing clubs and societies 
and of grand opera in the season, are available to our 
pupils, thanks to the never failing interest of kind 
friends. These opportunities are of inestimable ad- 
vantage to our pupils musically, and in addition to 
their direct advantage they aflford the non-musical a 
wholesome means of mental relaxation and pure enjoy- 
ment after the long days of close application to literary 
studies, and they tend to awaken and develop the finer 
side of their natures. 

The school orchestra has made steady improvement 
during the year. We are glad to reprint the following 
criticism by Prof. Louis C. Elson, from the Bostofi 
Daily Advertiser of June 6, 1906 : — 

The Orchestra. 

There was much music on the programme, and the female 
chorus and the children's orchestra showed that there is good 
musical training in all the grades and classes of the institution. 
But the musical marvel of the occasion was, as it has heen in two 
previous instances, the work done by the regular orchestra of the 
school. 

There are few blind orchestras in the world who dare to at- 
tempt the symphonic vein. It is possible, after the initiative 
taken at the Perkins Institution, that there will soon be more. 
There has been great advance made in very recent times in 
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musical education among the blind. It is not so long ago that 
all music was painfully and slowly learned by rote with the con- 
stant assistance of a reader who called out the notes, harmonies 
and modulations from the ordinary printed page of music. Now 
the Braille point system, applied to music, allows the sightless 
ones to read for themselves, greatly to the advantage of their 
independence and rapid progress. 

In orchestral work there is, of course, the handicap of a lack 
of conductorship with the baton and gestures, but this is in some 
degree offset by the aptitude of the pupils and by a soft tap- 
ping of the tempo from the rear of the orchestra, inaudible to 
the audience at the front. The present writer speaks from per- 
sonal knowledge when he says that even the intricacies of a 
fugue, or the most complex contrapuntal passages, are unrav- 
elled by a blind pupil almost as easily as if he were able to read 
the printed notes of the " Well-tempered Clavichord." 

We were glad to note, however, that there had been improve- 
ment in the orchestra in the few matters which we pointed out 
as defective in one of the preceding performances. The works 
given were the first movement of Haydn^s Symphony in D major 
(B. and H. No. 5) and the march from Mendelssohn^s " Athalie.'' 
The first was naturally the chief test of ability. 

There was in this a bolder bowing of the string band than we 
have heard before, and thanks to the addition of more contra- 
basses, the work did not sound " top-heavy," — all melody and 
no harmonic foundation. There is a determined advance being 
made in contrabass study at the institution which is already 
showing its results in the symphonic work. The balance is dis- 
tinctly better than before. 

In the wood-wind, too, we found greater breadth. Unless we 
are mistaken, there are new additions in this department. The 
bassoon, for example, is of far more importance than the clari- 
net in the older symphonies (Haydn loved the former, and did 
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not use the latter), and it was with pleasure that we noted that 
this instrument was present in the symphonic movement, al- 
though it might have been more audible. 

There is still something to achieve in the orchestral work of 
this blind orchestra (a stronger bass and wood-wind especially), 
but a marvelous beginning and a notable progress have been made, 
so that we can emphatically state that conductor Qardiner has 
accomplished things that would have been deemed impossible 
a few years ago, and the orchestra has made itself a credit to 
the institution as well as an inspiration to the music-teachers 
of the blind everywhere. 



Repertoire op the Orchestra. 

Beethoven, . Andante con moto from the First Symphony. 

Scherzo, from the Fourth Symphony. 
Boccherini, . Minuet No. 1, for strings. 

Minuet No. 2, for strings. 
Chopin, . Funeral March, Op. 35. 
Dittersdorf, . Symphony in C. 
Flotow, . . Selection from "Martha." 
Godard, . Berceuse from " Jocelyn." 
Grounod, . Entr'acte from La Colombe. 
Grieg, . Gavotte from the Holberg Suite. 

To the Spring, Op. 43. 
Haydn, . . Symphony No. 2, B. and H. 

Symphony No. 6, B. and H. 

Symphony No. 11, B. and H. 
Hoffmann, H., Serenade, Op. 65, for strings. 
Jungmann, . Capriccietto. 
Mendelssohn, Capriccio in B minor for pianoforte and orchestra. 

March from " Athalie," Op. 74. 

Notturno from Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Mozart, . Symphony in C. 

Symphony in E flat. 
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Mozart, . Symphony in G minor. Minuet only. 

Divertimento in D. 

Overture to the "Magic Flute." 
Reinecke, . Idylle, Op. 93. 

Marchen-Vorspiel, for strings. 
Schubert, . Symphony in B minor. 

Overture in D. 
Sharpe, . Pavane. 

Thomas, Gavotte "Mignon." 

Tuning Depabtment. 

Probably no line of work is so well suited to sigljtless 
men having normal intelligence and musical ear as the 
tuning of pianofortes. This fact has long been recog- 
nized at this institution and special stress is laid on the 
theory of sound in the science department and on the 
study of theory and harmony in the music department, 
as special preparation for the practical work of the 
tuning department. Sixteen pupils have taken the 
work in this department and most have made good 
progress. Two of our graduate tuners, Wilbur Dodge 
and Lyman K. Harvey, have been steadily employed 
as tuners in well-known factories in the city ever since 
leaving the institution in June. 

The results of the outside work of the department 
are considerably better than those of the previous year. 
The receipts are considerably more and the expenses 
a little less, for the year just closed, than were the 
same items of a year ago, so that the net earnings of 
this department have increased about sixty per cent. 
This showing we consider very creditable to the de- 
partment and Mr. George E. Hart, its devoted and efl5- 
cient manager. 
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Entebtjunment on Washington's Birthday. 
In no way is the boys* department of the Perkins 
Institution better able to give pleasure than through 
its musical work. Recognizing this fact these pupils 
prepared and presented a fine musical performance at 
three o'clock on the afternoon of Washington's Birth- 
day. At the appointed hour a good-sized audience 
gathered in the hall of the institution and found hearty 
enjoyment in the following program. 

Orcbestra, Overture in D, in the Italian style, . . Schubert, 

Clarinet Solo, Ballade, Gade. 

Edward Ray. 
Violin, Violoncello, Pianoforte, Andante con 

moto from Trio, Op. 49, ... . Mendelssohn. 
Alfred Heroux, Barnard Levin, Frank Nebon. 

SoNO, The Sword of Ferrara, BuUard. 

Charles Amadon. 
Reading, The Schoolmaster Beaten, .... Dickens. 

Everett Davison. 
String Quintet and Flute, Serenade in D, . H. Hoffmann. 
Organ Solo, Grand Chorus in D, . . . Guilmani. 

Richard Barnard. 
Orchestra, Allegro vivace from the Fourth Symphony, Beethoven. 

The work of the orchestra was especially worthy of 
praise. By faithful study and constant practice these 
young musicians have steadily advanced from small and 
recent beginnings to a point where their playing gives 
genuine pleasure, instead of merely arousing curiosity, 
and tlie discriminating ** well done " of the critic has 
succeeded the sentimental ** how wonderful " of the 
lajTnan as the tribute to their efforts. They are now 
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adjudged according to musical standards and well do 
they meet the test. The number included in their or- 
ganization has now reached thirty and, although vary- 
ing greatly in age and in the length of time they have 
studied, they have worked together long enough to gain 
much in interdependence and in unity and smoothness 
of tone. 

The trio for violin, violoncello and pianoforte and 
the quintet with flute were cleverly executed, and were 
well received, while the solo numbers called forth un- 
stinted applause. 

Everett Davison's reading from Nicholas Nickleby 
was creditably done and his selection: *' A visit from 
Aunt Doleful " delighted his audience. 

A most pleasing and, we are glad to believe, well- 
merited tribute to the work of the orchestra and of the 
school in general came from a true and constant friend 
of the school for many years, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
who was an old-time associate of Dr. Howe and has 
always kept in close touch with the institution. He 
spoke with every evidence of the utmost feeling and 
sincerity when he said that, of all the many public exer- 
cises and festivals of the school which he had attended 
during the past fifty years no previous one had been so 
true an exposition of the high educational aims and 
purposes of the institution as this musical performance. 
It is exceedingly pleasant and gratifying to receive 
such commendation from one who speaks with full 
knowledge of the facts and whose words therefore carry 
added weight. 

The sum of money, raised for the kindergarten de- 
partment by these pupils represents their recognition 
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of the value of this beneficent training, to which most 
of them may trace the development of their mental, 
moral and physical powers, now just coming to fruition. 
From an editorial in the Boston Herald on Monday, 
February 26, 1906, we quote : — 

** Delightfully brief, but correspondingly meaty/* was just the 
expression to use of the address made by Director Anagnos of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind at the celebration of Wash- 
ington's birthday last Thursday afternoon. There on the plat- 
form was an orchestra of thirty or more blind pupils to speak 
for themselves and tell their own story in a more concretely 
picturesque way than it could be done by Cicero himself. All 
that was wanted in addition was a few words that should fur- 
nish a telling background of contrast to serve to set in a more 
vivid light the scene actually before one's eyes. 

It is a curious fact, said Director Anagnos, that when, some 
two hundred years ago, the idea first dawned on the mind of a 
scientific philanthropist in Paris that the wretched fate of the 
blind might be greatly mitigated by education, the most invin- 
cible obstacle he encountered lay in the way of lighting on a 
single blind man who was willing to be thus educated. 

What! take away from me my whole stock in trade, the sole 
means by which I can earn a decent living, and then turn me 
adrift on the world to compete with those who have been trained 
for their special work a whole lifetime? Deprived of my one 
natural advantage, my one mark of superiority to others, where 
should I be? As things are now, can I not sit in quiet all day 
long on the curbstone, and, with a placard on my lap, saying " I 
am blind ! " rake in more sous before nightfall than lots of others 
can earn as butchers, bakers and candlestick makers, or in fifty 
like avocations? Educated, indeed, to do bunglingly and in the 
dark a dozen different things that the common run of people can 
do handily in the sunshine ! Not if I know it ! A bird in the 
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hand is worth a flock of them in the bush, and the dingiest cop- 
per sons in the pocket are worth more to a man of sense than 
whole galaxies of shining gold coins twinkling in the far-away 
skies. 

To Mr. Anagnos this blank refusal of the blind of the past to 
accept any training that would deprive them of their resource 
of beggary seemed the deepest and most pathetic revelation of 
the inevitable result wrought by loss of sight, unless counter- 
acted upon by the will and wider knowledge of those outside the 
poor victims themselves. Blindness, per se, destroys all sense 
of inward power, all purchase on the outer world, all courage 
that comes of successful trial of strength with obstacle, and der 
livers the mind over to passive despair. Others, not they them- 
selves, must do everything for the poor helpless ones, and the 
inevitable outcome of this is a sense of utter dependency and 
beggary. 

Meanwhile, whole realms of unsuspected powers are Ijring 
latent in their minds, if only the stimxdus of the wisdom, per- 
sistent kindness and superior knowledge of those equipped with 
all their senses can be brought to bear upon them. Thus the 
marvellous triumphs that have been wrought in making the blind 
independent, self-respecting, capable of self-support and of tak- 
ing up the work of life, — not to speak of the larger world of 
thought, social enjoyment, beauty and communion with the 
highest minds into which they have been introduced. 

An hour or more spent in thoughtful contemplation of such 
an exhibition as that presented last week in the hall of the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind inevitably solemnizes, gladdens, 
deepens and exalts the mind of every visitor capable of a trace 
of human feeling. life is the poorer, shallower, more selfishly 
contracted through failure to participate in such scenes. In the 
great world battle between good and evil, light and darkness, 
sympathy and callous oblivion of human suflfering, no spectacle 
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can be named more calculated to call out the highest elements 
of one's nature, and to take one out, for an hour at least, from 
the world of mere selfish struggle and fierce competition and to 
introduce him into the world of glad self-sacrifice that the for- 
lorn and sorely stricken of earth may get a chance to enjoy some- 
thing of the brightest, cheeriest and most exhilarating the worid 
has to offer. 

Yet such institutions are always needing help to enlarge their 
sphere of usefulness. If we keep away from them and fail to 
become familiar with what they are achieving, we shall forget 
their very existence. But if we visit them and let them work 
upon the kindlier and tenderer elements in our breasts, it will 
be impossible to resist the impulse to lend a helping hand. 

Education of the Blind Deaf-Mutes. 

A little girl is stricken deaf and blind on a ranch in 
far-away Texas. She is brought to Boston and put into 
an institution. An institution ! The reader will imme- 
diately have visions of great buildings with towering 
walls and classic porticos, of learned professors, elab- 
orate systems and costly apparatus ! But what is the 
reality? The poor, stricken little girl is ushered into 
the cheery parlor of a modest cottage, and a low-voiced, 
sweet-faced woman gathers her in her arms ! She has 
• entered the institution ! 

A dozen years pass quickly. The largest theatre in 
New England is filled on an afternoon in June, and 
thousands sit in breathless wonderment as a beautiful 
young woman of twenty, but with sightless eyes and 
soundless ears, advances with perfect confidence and 
self-possession, sits down at a sewing-machine, operates 
it perfectly, and then through her teacher intelligently 
explains how the mysterious force of electricity is 
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transformed into the stitches of the finished product. 
Sympathetic women weep at the pathos of it. Strong 
men applaud the splendid bravery of it. And yet this 
is but the outward symbol. Hear this young woman's 
message: ^* My school days are over, and I'm going 
home to help in the house and in the field, — to tend the 
children and pick cotton! " Mark the cheerful, helpful 
spirit and the courage of it all ! This is the triumphant 
issue of the patient time of waiting, — the crown of 
the consecrated years ! 

In the smoky city on the banks of the Allegheny, 
where the fires of Vulcan are never quenched, and the 
smoky pall is never lifted, a helpless little lump of 
human clay is found, alive to be sure, and breathing, 
but sightless, voiceless and devoid of the sense of hear- 
ing, the pitiful ruin of the temple of a baby soul, but ill 
furnished, windowless, and as yet all but untenanted I 
This poor bit of human driftwood, too, is gathered in 
and brought to an institution. 

Again the years pass swiftly, and we are face to face 
with a startling transformation. We see a bright, 
intelligent boy, on the verge of manhood, with well- 
trained mind, able by speech and writing to communi- 
cate with his fellow men, on the printed page to scan 
the storied wisdom of the ages, and from this rich 
harvest field to gather the finest of the wheat. We find 
a young man deeply interested in doing helpful things, 
possessing mechanical skill that would put many seeing 
men to shame. No intricate system of training is re- 
sponsible for such results as the foregoing, but the 
rare patience, tact and splendid devotion of three or 
four consecrated women have done these things for 
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Elizabeth Bobin and Thomas Stringer, and in greater 
or less degree for others similarly handicapped. 

Any discussion of the education of the blind deaf- 
mutes naturally leads back to Dr. Samuel G-. Howe 
and his rescue of Laura Bridgman, and while we honor 
Dr. Howe as the elder brother of the Greeks in their 
struggle for independence, the friend of the Cretans, 
the father of the blind in America and the sturdy cham- 
pion of every worthy cause, yet his work in the field 
of the deaf -blind and otherwise defective children will 
ever be his chief est glory. 

Elizabeth Bobin. 

With the close of the school-year just past there 
came to Elizabeth the culmination of all the years of 
her happy school-life, — years in which she had worked 
faithfully and well, and from a helpless child bereft of 
sight and hearing, had grown to be an intelligent, re- 
sourceful, self-reliant young woman with trained mind, 
an interest in the world about her and a strong and 
noble purpose for the future. By her kindness of heart, 
sweetness of disposition and sprightliness of manner 
she had endeared herself to all in her school, teachers, 
officers and pupils alike. 

For the splendid results attained in the training of 
Elizabeth Bobin, Miss Vina C. Badger, her special 
teacher since 1896, is largely responsible. Miss Badger 
has kept an account of Elizabeth's training, and at the 
end of each school-year Miss Anna Gardner Fish has 
analyzed this material and written an interesting story 
of the year's work. Of Elizabeth's closing year in 
school Miss Fish has prepared a concise and accurate 
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account, and has also written a review of the entire 
school-life of this remarkable girl. Both are given 
below. 

Elizabeth^s last year with her alma mater, the Perkins Institu- 
tion, has been a most delightful one, and a fitting culmination 
to the long course so faithfully followed by this brave and beauti- 
ful girl. 

It has witnessed the realization of many of the fond hopes, 
harbored by those who in love and tenderness have watched the 
development of Elizabeth^s character and could not fail to be 
gratified by the unfolding of so many excellent and desirable 
traits. 

Her class studies during the year have been physics and Eng- 
lish literature with lessons in typewriting, systematic work in 
manual training and in the gymnasium. She has bent all her 
energies to the achievement of her tasks, has conscientiously 
performed her duties within and without the schoolroom and has 
responded graciously to all social demands. 

The subject of physics has been a very interesting one to 
Elizabeth, and she has seemed to grasp well its principles. 

Toward the end of the school-year it was decided that this 
class should be represented on commencement day, giving an 
exercise upon Energy; a few of its transformations illustrated. 
After considering the subject fully and carefully and discussing 
it in all its phases, the three girls were required to write papers 
upon the several topics. After comprehensive and thoughtful 
work along these general lines, each girl was assigned one phase of 
the subject and was asked to amplify her theme in that direction. 
In a month's time Elizabeth's part in the exercise had received 
its final revision, and she was ready for the appearance of the 
class in public. Her part was to show diflFerent forms of energy 
as applied to the sewing-machine. At the appointed time she 
went forward and seated herself, with charmiag composure and 
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with entire lack of awkwardness or embarrassment, at the ma- 
chine which had been placed at the front of the stage. With deft 
and rapid movements she took the bobbin and spool of thread 
from the drawer and threaded the machine. She next drew ont 
a, towel on which a hem had been basted and stitched this across 
the end. She was then ready to give a scientific explanation of 
her movements, which she spelled to her teacher with her right 
hand while her left passed lightly over the parts of the machine 
as she alluded to them. Her words, which were repeated by her 
teacher to the audience, are here given in full. 

Different forms of energy may be applied to a sewing-machine. 
Muscular energy which is applied to the treadle causes motion in 
the other parts. The direction of motion in the treadle and rod is 
up and down; then round and round in the wheels; up and down 
in the needle-bar; so the direction of motion changes in different 
parts of the machine. Though the direction changes, the form of 
energy shown by the needle-bar is the same as that of the treadle. 
Most of the kinetic energy is transmitted from the treadle to the 
needle, but a part is transformed into heat in overcoming friction in 
the parts of the machine. 

Mechanical motion of the needle-bar may be obtained from chemi- 
cal energy. This small motor is placed in the circuit of a galvanic 
cell. In this cell one zinc and two carbon plates are put into an acid. 
The particles are now in a position of advantage in relation to 
chemical energy, and potential energy is transformed into heat and 
electricity. The current flows through the wires of the wheel-arma- 
ture and through the coil of wire of the field-magnet and magnetizes 
the iron core of each. According to the law of magnets, unlike poles 
attract each other and motion of the wheel-armature begins. This 
motion is transferred to the wheels of the sewing-machine bj' a belt. 
So the motion of the needle-bar is due to chemical energy trans- 
formed into other forms of energy. 

This exercise offers triumphant proof of the careful mental 
training which Elizabeth has received and of her complete re- 
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sponse to it. In this full credit must be given to Elizabeth her- 
self for the earnestness of purpose with which she has worked 
and for her close application and well-sustained interest through 
which she has acquired a good practical knowledge of the famil- 
iar physical laws and their effects. 

In English literature it has been interesting to note evidence 
of her mental growth as shown by her varying interest in the 
different works studied by the class. Formerly she expressed 
pleasure only in regard to narrative, pure and simple, but it has 
now broadened to include other forms of literature, although 
the story, with its interchange of conversation, is still a prime 
favorite with Elizabeth. 

She has been able, as never before, to consider a subject ab- 
stractly, and her thoughtful criticisms on some points have been 
remarkably apt. In her study of Beowulf, she discussed him as 
the ideal man of the Anglo-Saxons, and enlarged the topic to 
a general and appreciative talk on ideals which gave to her 
teacher a gratifying glimpse of Elizabeth's own mental concep- 
tions along that line. 

It was interesting to note that Chaucer's archaic spelling pre- 
sented no difficulties to Elizabeth, save in a few instances of 
obsolete words, and she was greatly entertained by the descrip- 
tions of the Canterbury pilgrims, finding in the minute details 
concerning the characters ample compensation for the absence 
of narrative. 

She approached Shakespeare's works with some misgivings, 
but was soon engrossed in the drama of King Henry V. and gain- 
ing the keenest pleasure from it. The play of King Lear awoke 
a whole gamut of emotions, and her comments upon the charac- 
ters and events offered an exceedingly gratifying revelation of 
her mental attitude. Feeling the injustice of King Lear's treat- 
ment of Cordelia, as portrayed in the first scene, Elizabeth's 
sympathies went out to Goneril instead of the father; but later 
her opinion of Goneril changed and she said : " I see that Lear 
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needs sympathy/* Her grasp of Edgar's true character was sur- 
prisingly sure and came unaided, while Gloster^s misfortunes 
naturally touched her deeply. In the serious talk which followed 
a general review of the tragedy, Elizabeth said reflectively: 
*^The effects seem large compared with the cause — all this/* 
and she ran her fingers across the edges of all the pages of the 
book beyond the first scene. Discussion of punishment as the 
effect of evil causes led to a reference to San Francisco and 
brought to light Elizabeth's conviction that the terrible disaster 
was a punishment for wrong-doing. " The flood came to punish 
men for their sins," she argued, and to this theory she clung, 
even though she admitted that the earthquake and fire occurred 
as the result of natural causes. 

The effect of the year's training in literature will doubtless 
always be apparent in her increased love for reading, in which 
she will find one of her greatest resources through her future life. 

Another useful and pleasurable occupation will be afforded 
by her ability to sew and to cut and make entire garments with- 
out assistance. During the past year she has made several arti- 
cles of clothing, including a plaited skirt, and she has used the 
sewing-machine with special attachments for hemming and quilt- 
ing. She has completed the thorough and admirable course in 
sewing which has been carefully and skilfully arranged for blind 
pupils of this school, and by this means she is well equipped 
to engage in any ordinary task with scissors, needle or the sewing- 
machine. 

Elizabeth has shown herself very deft in the use of the type- 
writer, and has done excellent work upon this machine. She 
has been able to take care of it herself, and at one time she was 
found helping another girl to put in order one of a different 
make. A new Eemington typewriter, which was a recent gift 
to Elizabeth, is one of the choicest acquisitions that accompany 
her to her Texas home. 

The daily exercises in the gymnasium have been a constant 
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pleasure to Elizabeth, while the dancing-class which met once 
a week furnished her with real recreation and helped her to 
acquire greater ease of motion. The beneficial result of this 
systematic training is readily discernible in the general improve- 
ment in her gait. She walks much more steadily, and in a long 
tramp moves beside her leader with apparent comfort and en- 
jojrment. 

Outdoor life appeals strongly to Elizabeth, but most of all is 
she an ardent lover of her kind, finding in the sociability of com- 
panionship her deepest and most abiding joy. She is a thought- 
ful and tactful hostess and delights in planning for the enter- 
tainment of her friends. During the past year she has seemed 
to realize how hard it may be to bridge the intervening spaces 
between Texas and New England, and has tried to arrange for a 
farewell visit from each of her especially intimate girl friends. 
These plans were eminently successful, and the bonds of friend- 
ship were cemented anew through the jollity of a picnic or a 
tea-party or a little trip by electric car or boat, with the pleasant 
chats which these permitted. On one picnic which she planned 
for a day late in spring she included two teachers, — ^* for chap- 
erones, because we all like them,'' she explained. She has al- 
ways known exactly how much money she could expend on these 
festivities, and her arrangements have conformed strictly to the 
amount in hand. Never were these pleasant outings permitted 
to interfere with her duties, but they served as an agreeable 
oflEset to close application to books, or needle, or typewriter. On 
two of these social occasions Elizabeth was glad to include Nellie 
Winitzky, the latest addition to the little group of deaf-blind 
students. At first Nellie did not imderstand that Elizabeth's 
deprivations were similar to her own, but, when she learned that, 
she clung to her older companion with ever-increasing aflEection 
which Elizabeth gladly reciprocated, combining with it an older 
sister's air of responsibility and watchfulness. 

Toward the end of the year Elizabeth visited Edith Thomas 
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at the mfltitation in which the latter is receiving care and treat- 
ment, and the two girls had a happy time together. They talked 
ceaselessly with flying fingers, and from time to time Elizabeth 
would offer to her teacher a suggestion of their topic by saving, 
without pausing in her conversation with Edith : " We are talk- 
ing about graduation,** or "We are talking about the girls/* 
When Elizabeth came away she betrayed by her seriousness her 
realization of the fact that this might be a final visit with her 
beloved friend, and she said gravely: "It is the last time." 
There was an affectionate farewell between the two girls, and 
then Elizabeth with her companion went down the hill, leaving 
Edith, smiling happily upon her departing guest. 

The commencement exercises of the school, in which Elizabeth 
took so important a part, were held in Boston Theatre on the 5th 
of June, 1906. The occasion was a veritable triumph for the 
young girl herself and for the friends who had watched the suc- 
cessive steps of her development to this point, and, best of all, 
the proud moment in which she attained her diploma as a visible 
sign of her achievement in her studies was shared by her dear 
mother, who had travelled from Texas for that purpose and in 
order to take Elizabeth home with her at the end of the school- 
year. The beautiful girl presented a charming appearance in 
her white gown, with her sweet, thoughtful countenance aglow 
with happiness and beaming with joy over the lovely flowers 
which were bestowed upon her by many dear friends. She was 
deeply touched by the few personal words of greeting and en- 
couragement with which President Appleton accompanied his 
presentation of her diploma, and by the congratulations which 
were showered upon her from all sides in the little reception 
which the three graduates held upon the stage at the conclusion 
of the exercises. 

The remainder of the month, between commencement day and 
the close of the school-year, passed swiftly and pleasantly in 
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many occupations. There were final hours to be spent in quiet 
study in the classrooms; there were last visits to be paid to the 
many good friends who had extended the hospitality of their 
homes to Elizabeth during her school-life far away from home; 
there were favored, remembered spots to be shown to her mother, 
so that she might share in all that had contributed to her 
daughter's happiness during these joyous years. 

One sad but hallowed pilgrimage of the last days was a final 
visit to the memorial chapel erected in Hingham in the name of 
Elizabeth's loyal and loving foster-mother, Mrs. A. T. Whiting. 
The death of this beloved friend during the previous year had 
been the deepest sorrow that Elizabeth had ever known, but she 
had bravely faced the inevitable changes brought about by this 
severe loss, and had readjusted herself to them in a sweet and 
womanly way. She attended the dedication of the chapel in May, 
and once more, in these days of leave-taking, she revisited the 
sacred spot in her mother's company, examining the carvings, 
passing her fingers gently over the chancel decorations and receiv- 
ing with renewed interest minute descriptions of the whole in- 
terior. Among the most treasured memories which Elizabeth 
carries to her western home are those of the happy hoiirs spent 
in the benignant presence and under the loving care of this 
beautiful woman, to whom she owes more than she can ever 
realize. 

When the time came for the final parting at the school, it was 
a revelation of the love and esteem in which Elizabeth was held 
by her schoolmates to see how they crowded around her, shower- 
ing upon her their good wishes and assurances of undying affec- 
tion, while Elizabeth talked blithely with each in turn, forgetting 
none and betraying the warmth of her friendship for all her 
school friends. 

There was one touching incident of the last day, in the arrival 
of a schoolmate who had been absent from school throughout the 
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year on account of illness. Her mother, finding that the daughter 
was fretting herself into a fever because she could not say good- 
bye to Elizabeth, had literally taken her from her sick-bed and 
brought her from Providence to Boston in order that she might 
not miss the opportunity she craved. Elizabeth was greatly sur- 
prised and impressed by this evidence of the devotion of her 
friend. 

In spite of her good spirits and the gaiety of her farewells, 
she clung fondly and yearningly to those whose care and pro- 
tection had shielded her during her school-life and whose wise 
counsels are to find their fruition in Elizabeths later years. 

This is what her present education means to Elizabeth: She 
returns to her home to take an elder daughter's place among its 
normal members; she will participate in its pleasures and per- 
form her share of the duties of the household; she will take 
entire care of herself and of her possessions, and will make her 
own plans for the best utilization of her time ; her helpful spirit 
will lead her to further all good causes and to lend her assist- 
ance in every way in her power to all who may be benefited 
through her aid; she will enjoy to the full the social events 
which may come in her way, and, if some interpreter is at hand, 
she will gladly undertake the cares of a hostess and will perform 
them well ; with the aid of the manual alphabet, she will be an 
appreciative attendant upon lectures and sermons; possessed of 
a wide range of general information, she will feel nothing alien 
to her interests, and will give intelligent attention to public 
events and notable occurrences all over the world; she will keep 
up her close friendships through correspondence, and will main- 
tain her acquaintance with literature through the medium of 
raised print. Surely these valuable acquirements indicate that 
Elizabeth, with her cheery, sociable disposition, her wealth of 
interests and the internal resources which training and develop- 
ment have brought to her, will lead a happy and useful life in 
the environment of her own home. 
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Truthful, loyal, upright and strong-willed, she offers abundant 
hope for her further growth and education upon the founda- 
tions which have been' so well established at the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind. 

Elizabeth Bobin — A Beview. 

On the 12th day of July, 1884, there was bom into the 
family of Mr. Oscar Bobin of Throckmorton, Texas, a healthy, 
blue-eyed baby-girl, who grew apace and formed the centre of a 
loving circle of relatives and friends as only a first-bom may. 
This place had been coveted for a much-desired son, and the 
grandmother's keen disappointment over the outcome of her 
hopes found expression in the appellation Willie, which was 
prefixed to the child's name, Elizabeth Bobin, and by which she 
was known, until, at the age of twelve years, her own awakened 
sense of the fitness of things led her to make the request that she 
be called Elizabeth. In this name her later history has been 
written, and as Elizabeth this review of her school-life will be 
made. 

Of Swedish ancestry on the paternal side, Elizabeth shared 
many of the characteristics of that race, evident in her fair com- 
plexion, well-proportioned frame and strong physique. She was 
considered a precocious baby, and had already begun to talk 
when, at the age of eighteen months, she was attacked by some 
mysterious malady, called by one physician "catarrhal fever" 
and by another " neuralgia of the head." In a week's time the 
two senses of sight and hearing were completely gone, and al- 
though her health became fully restored she never regained the 
ability to see and hear. Her powers of locomotion were but little 
embarrassed by the loss of these senses, and she learned to run 
freely about the house and grounds. To the two little ones 
who came to share her home she was a t}T)ical elder sister, and 
it was beautiful to see the loving care which she bestowed upon 
them. 
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As she showed at an early age evidences of a strong person- 
ality, her mother very wisely saw the need of making the child 
amenable to authority and succeeded in establishing some degree 
of restraint over her, hedged about as she was by her double 
infirmity. 

In December, 1890, aroused by an account of what had been 
accomplished at the Perkins Institution in behalf of its deaf- 
blind pupils, Mrs. Robin, with her unfortunate little daughter, 
undertook the long and tedious journey from Texas to Boston, 
to beg for her little one the help which it was in the power of 
Dr. Howe's successor to give. With the broad-minded, warm- 
hearted philanthropy which has always characterized the man- 
agers of this school, the trustees acceded graciously to her re- 
quest, and Elizabeth was promptly installed as a pupil of the 
kindergarten for the blind under the wise supervision of Mr. 
Anagnos, its eminent director. At that time the little girl's 
face wore a sad and imchildlike expression, pitiful to see. Her 
manner was often rude and repellent, and she never proflEered 
or received willingly any caresses. She had two signs by which 
she expressed her wants: She tapped her lips when she wished 
something to eat, and, crossing her arms, beat her breast with 
her hands to signify that she was thirsty. 

No immediate attempt to instruct her was made, the first 
purpose being to win the child's love and confidence and to make 
her feel at home and among friends. She soon learned her way 
about the house and playground, and, selecting a little girl of 
her own size as a plaj-mate, she followed her everywhere freely 
and happily. Mrs. Robin gradually withdrew herself with so 
much discretion that Elizabeth did not appear to miss her at 
all. Under the tutelage of her special teacher. Miss EflBe J. 
Thayer, Elizabeth's instruction was begun in accordance with 
the methods inculcated by the great pioneer in this work. Dr. 
Howe, and forever afterward established as the first step in the 
training of deaf-blind students. Fan, hat and ring were the 
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objects and words chosen as the key which was to unlock to 
the little girl a realm of illimitable possibilities stretching far in 
every direction and embracing all spoken and written thought 
and all human fellowship. 

Elizabeth's response was almost immediate. In a week's time 
she had learned to spell the three words and to associate them 
with the objects which they represented, and at the end of two 
weeks she talked to herself in the manual alphabet. The begin- 
ning of April, 1891, found her with a vocabulary of 125 words, 
using sentences and some polite phrases. The regular course of 
kindergarten work was begun in this month and found a fer- 
vent disciple in the little girl. She began fairly to anticipate 
her lessons, and her progress was rapid and assured. It was a 
pleasure to see the sad look in her charming countenance give 
place to one of joy. The dear child grew in beauty and grace, 
and her mental powers kept pace with her physical development. 
In a year and a half she had completed the full kindergarten 
course which usually occupies two years, and was ready to begin 
primary work. In that brief period she had learned to execute 
all the handiwork which the kindergarten training involves and 
also to talk with her fingers and to speak orally, to read em- 
bossed books and to write with a pencil. What wonder that Mr. 
Anagnos cried exultingly: "What little girl with all her senses 
coidd have accomplished more than this in the short space of 
twenty-one months ! " 

in addition to this, a beautiful nature was seen to be expand- 
ing under the loving influences which surrounded her. Al- 
though somewhat chary of caresses, she showed an affectionate 
regard for those about her, and she was always sunny and cheery 
in disposition and gentle and ladylike in demeanor. 

She showed an inherent love of order, and this has always been 
apparent in the exquisite care which she bestows upon her per- 
son and possessions. In this very characteristic was recognized 
a danger to be guarded against, — a tendency to fall into routine 
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m daily work and to move forward in narrow mts; and a health- 
ful yariety in occupations^ subjects and methods of study has 
been sought by her teachers in order to obviate this difficulty. 
Out of the same inclination arises the sense of helplessness 
which visits Elizabeth whenever she is confronted by a new and 
untried path on the road to education. "New things are not 
easy for me/' has been her despairing cry. But the initial step 
once taken she has gone bravely and happily on^ usuaUy putting 
forth her best efforts and achieving satisfactoiy results. 

In September, 1806, Elizabeth entered the fifth grade of the 
parent school at South Boston^ where she has pursued her studies 
quietly and systematically to the time of her graduation in June, 
1906. During these ten years she has been most fortunate in 
having as her special tutor Miss Vina Calef Badger, who has 
proved to be a wise mentor as well as a faithful and loving com- 
panion, offering all necessary aid as instructor and interpreter. 
She has sought to inculcate in Elizabeth habits of thoughtful- 
ness, concentration, decision and independence, and before the 
end of the course these hopes for her pupil's development were 
indeed largely realized. 

Throughout her school-life Elizabeth has been a member of a 
class,* sharing the pleasures and responsibilities of her mates, 
and neither expecting nor receiving any concessions beyond the 
presence of her special teacher, who communicated to her by 
means of the manual alphabet the instruction which the class 
teacher was giving orally to the other members of the class. In 
this way she has been brought into direct contact with a num- 
ber of fine and high-minded women of remarkable probity and 
earnestness of purpose, and she has responded to the broadening 
influences about her in a very satisfactory manner. 

Her studies have included reading, arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry; the English language and composition; botany, zo- 
ology, physiology and physics; geography; mythology; ancient 
history, English history and United States history; American 
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and English literature and Latin. In addition to these, she has 
had lessons in typewriting and systematic exercise in the gym- 
nasium^ including gymnastic games and dancing. She has had 
lessons in crocheting and has completed the two years' course 
in wood-sloyd, the four years* course in knitting and the seven 
years* course in sewing, which includes hand and machine sew- 
ing, the drafting of patterns and the cutting and making of 
ordinary garments. Plenty of outdoor exercise and abundant 
opportunity for friendly companionship have gratified her social 
tastes and contributed in making Elizabeth wholesome and 
normal. 

Although not a scholar in her tastes, Elizabeth has responded 
adequately to the steady demands upon her mental faculties. 
She has met all requirements in an earnest and conscientious 
spirit, which has conquered all obstacles and with a sweet and 
cheerful disposition which has lifted her over diflSculties where 
absorbing interest was lacking. When she has failed to accom- 
plish a task within a specified time she has willingly given up 
her leisure hours in order to keep up to the class standard. 

She has entered fully into the life of the school in all its 
phases, and her friendships extend to many outside of the insti- 
tution, who have hospitably received her into their own homes. 
Among these special mention must be made of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert T. Whiting of Boston. The friendship and hospitality 
of these devoted people date back to the time when Elizabeth, 
a tiny kindergarten pupil, first drew their attention to her 
lovely face, sweet disposition and charming manner, and ap- 
pealed directly to their warm hearts. Prom that moment they 
have been true foster-parents to the sweet girl, and their home 
has been open to her at all times as if it were indeed her own. 
Elizabeth owes to their infiuence and helpfulness a debt of 
gratitude of which she can hardly realize the magnitude, and she 
has repaid their unfailing kindness and consideration with a 
wealth of affection for these beloved friends whose goodness to 
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her has added so much to the pleasure of her school-days. The 
heaviest loss which Elizabeth has ever known came to her through 
the death of Mrs. Whiting during the year previous to the young 
girFs graduation; but this great sorrow, well-nigh overwhelming 
at first, brought out finally all that was truest and best in Eliza- 
beth, and the sad experience has had its effect in the deepening 
and strengthening of her nature, making her more refined and 
womanly through suffering. 

The purposes of Elizabeth's education have not tended to the 
mere acquisition of so many actual facts; but, rather, the en- 
deavor has been to establish a broad and comprehensive founda- 
tion of general knowledge, as a basis for her mental and moral 
growth, to lead her to such an appreciation of the world's best 
thought and action as will forever enrich her life and encourage 
her to share in the labors and achievements of mankind. The 
results of this fine and systematic training are distinctly visible 
in Elizabeth's symmetrical development. She abounds in health- 
ful vitality and energy; her interests are intelligent and world- 
wide; she is capable of entering fully into the life of those 
around her, and she will find hearty enjoyment in doing so. 
She returns to her own home to share in its joys and sorrows, 
its cares and responsibilities. She will never feel herself alone 
or apart from her kind, nor will time ever hang heavy with her. 
Surely she is fitted to become a useful member of society and 
to lead as happy and busy a life as many of those who have not 
had her double affiction to hamper their development. 

The following statement, prepared by Miss Bennett, 
principal of the Girls ' Department, clearly explains the 
method of Elizabeth's education, and cannot fail to be 
of interest : — 

Elizabeth had so little natural aptitude for study, and so 
little interest in it, that during most of the grammar school 
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years she required a much longer time to do the assigned work 
than was required by her classmates. The power of attention 
was developed gradually, then a fair degree of memory was 
acquired, and last of all a fair amount of reasoning power. 
Before she had finished the high school course her mental proc- 
esses were so well established that she required no more time 
than her classmates to accomplish the required amount of work. 

Her special teacher accompanied her to the classes in the liter- 
ary department, to communicate to her by means of the manual 
alphabet the instruction which the teacher was giving orally to 
the other members of the class. Elizabeth was responsible di- 
rectly to the class teacher for her knowledge of the subject- 
matter, for her ability to reason from cause to effect, and for 
correct expression of thought. In this way Elizabeth's mind re- 
ceived an impress and was stimulated to activity from a variety 
of sources. 

In the gymnasium her special teacher interpreted to her the 
orders for floor work, which Elizabeth executed with the class; 
but for apparatus work she came, in her turn, into the hands of 
the class teacher. She took the manual training courses for the 
most part directly from the class teachers; while her duties and 
responsibilities in the school family, of which she formed an 
integral part, were portioned out to her as to all other members 
of the family by the matron. 

Elizabeth participated in devotional exercises with tlie school, 
her teacher reading to her by means of the manual alphabet the 
portion of scripture which was being read aloud, and repeating 
to her the words of the hymn which was being sung, and Eliza- 
beth joined with the school in repeating the Lord's prayer. She 
attended church and Sunday school regularly with her teacher 
as interpreter. She went to lectures and public readin<rs; a 
schoolmate sometimes acted as interpreter but more often it was 
the teacher. 

In these ways Elizabeth's environment has been kept a^i nor- 
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mal as possible, in order that her own experiences might teach 
her to judge of relative values. 

In carrying out such a curriculum as has been indicated the 
quality of the special teacher is of paramount importance. Miss 
Badger so guided Elizabeth^s mind that her, mental habits are 
good and well established; and she transferred the class teacher's 
instruction so skilfully that Elizabeth reached the standard set 
for the class each year ; and in uprightness of thought and action 
Elizabeth has had daily example in her association with Miss 
Badger. 

The school life for all, pupils and officers, has been deepened 
and enriched by the presence of Miss Badger and Elizabeth 
Bobin. 

Thomas Stbingeb. 

This young man, about whom so much has been said 
and written in the past, is still a member of our school, 
and continues to be a credit to himself and to the insti- 
tution. The past school-year was a successful and a 
happy one for him up to the time when he received the 
crushing news of the death of his good friend and 
guardian, Mr. Anagnos. This event was a great grief 
to him, the wound of which time alone can heal. 

He was made very happy recently by a visit from 
Mr. William Wade of Oakmont, Pa., that helpful, de- 
voted friend of the deaf -blind. A short time after Mr. 
Wade's visit Tom received a new typewriter. The gift 
was promptly utilized in writing a letter of acknowledg- 
ment by the delighted recipient, and has been in fre- 
quent use since then. 

The following account of Thomas Stringer's work 
for the year 1905-1906, is given by his special teacher, 
Miss Annie Carbee : — 




THOMAS STRINGER. 



Ill 

Tom returned to South Boston in September, 1905, under 
very sad conditions. Because of the death of his teacher, which 
occurred during the summer, he was forced to begin the school- 
year with a new instructor. This change was very hard for 
Tom, for his nature is such that he dislikes innovations exceed- 
ingly. He went to work, however, with a brave spirit and with 
the help of his intimate friends to become acquainted with his 
new teacher. The process was necessarily slow, because of her 
inability to talk at first, and Tom^s responses to all questions 
were in monosyllables only. 

All this was changed, however, in a very short time. Soon 
he talked very freely about his home in Wrentham and his 
friends, and asked questions concerning his teacher's home, 
thus showing his desire to know more about her. He was much 
delighted to be able to show her the way around the building, 
it being very easy for him to do so, as he was familiar with all 
parts of it. It was certainly gratifying to see how patient, 
thoughtful and willing he was to help in every possible way. 

He is naturally very gentle and has a sweet disposition, though 
a very strong will. He is not beautiful, but he has such a good, 
strong face, and such a pleasant smile, that all who see Tom are 
at once attracted to him. Tom is a genuine boy, liking to be 
independent of his teacher, doing just as other boys do and being 
with them as much as possible. He does not care to have her 
walk with him or lead him around, for, as he says, ** I know the 
way." 

This year Tom has studied English composition, grammar, 
geometry, typewriting, physics, caning, mattress-making, and has 
had a great deal of sloyd work. 

Much time was devoted to grammar and English composition, 
and a strenuous effort was made to increase his vocabulary and 
to teach him to use longer and better connected sentences. To 
a certain degree this has been accomplished, and improvement 
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in this direction is quite noticeable in his conversation and 
letters. 

Tom has been much delighted with the study of geometry, 
and says, " I like it very much. It makes me happy." The rea^ 
son for this is that it appeals to him because of its tangibility. 
He can feel his way distinctly and know perfectly what he is 
doing. In construction work Tom does especially well, for with 
him nothing is satisfactory unless it is perfect. In this work 
also he can manage perfectly all the necessary instruments with 
splendid results. 

In typewriting Tom has made satisfactory progress, especially 
in letter-writing and composition work. Naturally this kind of 
writing does not appeal to him as does the Braille, for he says, 
" I cannot read it after it is written.^' 

In caning Tom has done excellent work, and, much to his 
delight, he has finished twenty-one chairs this year, thus show- 
ing how much his perseverance has helped him. He has en- 
joyed this work so thoroughly that he would far rather miss any 
other class than this. 

There is another line of work which Tom has taken up this 
year for the first time, and which has aflForded him great en- 
joyment, that is, mattress-making. After learning upon an old 
mattress, he was very much pleased when he was given a per- 
fectly new tick with which to make a mattress, and when fin- 
ished it was certainly equal to, if not better than, those made by 
the other boys. He has finished six mattresses this year, work- 
ing only fifty minutes a day. 

In the g}Tnnasium Tom has done practically the same work as 
last year. He has kept up with the other boys in all the exer- 
cises, jumping, climbing ropes and ladders and vaulting. This 
is just the kind of work that is necessary to develop Tom ph^-si- 
cally. From wrestling with the boys, it is easily seen that he 
has strength equal to any. If a new exercise is given he can 
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grasp the idea very readily if only he can feel one of the boys to 
see just how it is done. 

Tom entered the class in physics when it was in the midst of 
the subject of heat. Just at that time the class was studying 
the principle of the steam engine. Through the kindness of the 
teacher, Tom was shown each part separately and told just what 
was its purpose and how it worked. Because of his keen sense 
of touch and his liking for mechanical things, he very quickly 
grasped the idea. Other branches of this work which he has 
taken up are static and current electricity, magnetism and the 
practical applications of electricity. In all these subjects he has 
shown great interest and made great progress, especially in all 
the practical and mechanical parts. 

In all his work Tom's memory has stood him in good stead, 
for having once fixed an idea in his mind he seldom, if ever, 
forgets it. Naturally this has been of great value to him all 
these years. 

The greater part of Tom's spare time has been spent with his 
tools, making various articles. Much time, too, has been given 
to making plans for his vacations, to which he looks forward with 
the greatest pleasure. Tom's greatest ambition, this year, has 
been to make a metronome out of an old clock, and for this pur- 
pose he has asked all his friends, whenever they came to see him, 
if they had an old clock, — " one with a pendulum," he would 
add. 

Tom has also taken many walks and visited many of his 
friends. Through the kindness of one of his friends, he was 
enabled to pass a very pleasant and enjoyable as well as instruc- 
tive day at the automobile show. Tom is never happier than 
when examining some mechanical appliance or machine. There 
is one little incident concerning this trip which is of interest to 
note, and which shows how keen is Tom's sense of touch. While 
examining one of the automobiles, he turned suddenly to his 
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friend and said: ^' There is a crack in the glass of one of the 
lights/' His friend immediately told the man in charge^ who in 
his turn examined it, and found that Tom had discovered a flaw 
which no one knew was there. All who were watching were in- 
tensely interested as well as amazed at such acuteness of touch. 

Among the many pleasant trips Tom has taken was that to the 
Sloyd Training School, on North Bennet Street, where he has 
spent so many happy years with his tools. While there he saw 
many new models in which he was greatly interested, and of 
several of these he took the exact measurements, saying : " I can 
make one like that/' No part of a new model escapes his notice 
when he is examining it. In connection with wood-work it was 
interesting to see how easily and quickly he could distinguish 
between the different varieties of wood. As each kind was 
handed to him he would immediately smell of it, then, with- 
out any hesitation, he would tell the name of it, not even mis- 
taking tlie odor of whitewood for that of bass-wood. 

On the whole, the year has been one of profit and progress for 
Tom in many ways. He has developed mentally and morally, 
as well as physically. Although all progress must necessarily be 
slow, because of his limitations, yet it has been sure and steady. 
His power to reason has been strengthened, especially by the study 
of geometry. His ability to use better grammar, with longer 
and better-connected sentences, has been shown, not only in con- 
versation and compositions but also in his letter-writing. 

It is agreed by all those with whom Tom has come in contact 
that his influence has been of great benefit to the boys, not only 
because of his persistence in accomplishing whatever he attempts, 
but also because of his kindness, thoughtfulness and self-control. 
His perseverance in all things is certainly an example for them, 
and might well put to shame many an older person. Because 
of these traits Tom has won for himself many lifelong friends, 
who take great interest in him, and are continually remembering 
him in some way or other. 
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His thoughtfulness and originality were illustrated at Christ- 
mas time, while making out his list of gifts, each of which was 
chosen with much care and thought, and also with reference to 
the employment of the person to whom it was to be given. To 
one he gave a box containing five pens, and when asked why, 
said: "Because she writes so much/' Thus it was with every 
gift, and all of his friends, even the maids, received some token 
of his remembrance. 

Tom never forgets his friends, as was shown when he took a 
trip to the Lowell School, from which he graduated, after being 
there four years. He saw many of his former teachers, and as 
soon as he had shaken hands with each one, when asked who it 
was, could give the right name every time. This was thought 
quite remarkable, as he had not seen them for four years, and 
all were delighted to think they were not forgotten. 

In this way the days of another year have come and gone, 
with their enjo}'ment8 and hardships, each helping to strengthen 
and broaden Tom's character. We can look back upon the past 
with pleasure and to the future with hope and confidence. 

Tom's summer vacation was again spent at the home 
of Rev. William L. Brown in Wrentham, Mass., where 
he was under the care of Miss Laura A. Brown, his 
former teacher, who has prepared the following ac- 
count of Tom's stay in Wrentham: — 

The vacation period was spent by Tom, as usual, in Wrentham, 
with the exception of one week in July, during which he visited 
one of the teachers from the kindergarten at her home in New- 
ton Centre, Mass., and a two-days^ trip to Providence, R. I., 
which afforded him the additional pleasure of a sail down the 
Providence river. Several brief rides on the electric cars have 
furnished the spice of variety to his quiet, though busy, days. 

His bench and tools have been in constant use throughout the 
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suininer, and many completed articles give eyidence of his skilly 
such as a foot-stool, picture frame and towel roller. He also 
caned three chairs neatly and correctly. Tom was always ready 
to respond to any request for small repairs about the house and 
bam, but more often he discovered the need of these for himself, 
and set to work to remedy the trouble without suggestion. 
Ceaselessly busy from morning imtil night, the chief difficulty 
for Tom was that the days did not contain hours enough for the 
accomplishment of all his plans, although he arose betimes, fre- 
quently as early as half-past three o'clock, and never later than 
six. 

Tom had a new arrangement for taking exercise this year, 
which he called a "walk circle.'' A stout string was attached 
to a post driven into the middle of a level portion of a large field, 
which he selected for the purpose, and, holding the other end 
of the string in his hand, Tom would walk around the large 
circle, which, according to his estimation, measured a quarter 
of a mile in circumference. In order to reach the circle he had 
to follow a long barbed-wire fence, but he kept at a safe dis- 
tance from it by using a cane. The time chosen for this exer- 
cise was early in the morning, while it was cool. But not only 
was the air cool, but the grass was likely to be wet with dew; so 
Tom procured some rubber cloth to wrap around his legs, and 
thus protected he would walk for an hour or two before break- 
fast. Sometimes his pace was more of a trot, as he tried to see 
how quickly he could cover a mile. One morning he announced 
that he had accomplished it in eleyen minutes, but he decided 
that that was too vigorous exercise for warm weather. 

The playhouse has been superseded by an office in the bam, 
which was fitted up with a chair and a "desk shelf," as Tom 
called it. This was a box attached to the wall by hinges, so that 
the bottom of the box formed a table ox shelf which Tom used 
when reading or writing. When the box was raised on its 
hinges and held in place against the wall by a bolt, there was 
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revealed inside a complete equipment for making one's toilet^ — 
basin, a box for soap and another containing a comb and a 
drinking-CTip. These were secured by hooks and screws, so that 
they were always ready for nse. 

An electric bell, connecting the office with the shed, was very 
neatly and nicely pnt up by Tom, and proved a great conven- 
ience as well as an added dignity to the office. This was in 
daily use for calling to Tom the different members of the family, 
each having a certain number of rings as a special call. 

Although his love for books is not great, he faithfully per- 
formed each night the task of reading for a specified period of 
time; and he wrote fifty letters, in Braille or square-hand, to 
his friends during the summer vacation. 

The sad death of his teacher a year ago was followed this simi- 
mer by the loss of his dear and good friend, Mr. Anagnos. Tom 
can never wholly realize the full meaning of what Mr. Anagnos 
has done for him, but as a good, kind friend Tom misses him 
sadly and mourns him sincerely, treasuring among his choicest 
possessions the letter which came tp him from Soumania early 
in the vacation, and which was one of the last that Mr. Anagnos 
wrote. 

Such is the story of one year's progress in the eman- 
cipation — one might almost say the creation — of a 
human soul. From the first it is the story of the love 
and tenderness of a big-hearted man for a sightless, 
speechless child, in whom he recognized the possibilities 
of awakening a sentient mind and a living soul with 
capacity for life and service. That these possibilities 
have been amply realized no one will deny who has fol- 
lowed the story as narrated from year to year by Tom's 
great friend and guardian. 

It is not too much to say, however, that this splendid 
work must have failed long ago but for the many warm- 
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hearted and philanthropic friends who have contributed 
liberally from year to year to the cause of this unfor- 
tunate boy. 

Among Tom Stringer's many friends and helpers 
there is one consecrated Christian woman to whom ref- 
erence has been made many times before, but whose 
name we may not reveal. As stated in the report for 
1905, there was a deficit of $415.05 in the account of 
Tom's maintenance. Again this devoted lady has 
stepped into the breach and sent us her cheque for the 
full amount, with a kind and solicitous note, and again 
the permanent fund was saved from encroachment. No 
formal word of ours can adequately reward kindness 
such as this, but the gratitude of this stricken boy and 
of those who are carrying on the work of his guar- 
dianship go out to this nameless friend in boundless 
measure. 

Prominent among Tom's other generous friends are 
*' A. B.," Miss Elizabeth H. Bartol, Mrs. J. Conklin 
Brown of Berkeley, Cal., Dr. B. H. Buxton of New York, 
the Children's Aid Society of Washington, Pa., Miss 
Mary E. Eaton, Miss Sarah M. Fay, Miss Caroline Ij. 
W. French, '* H. D. B.," Mrs. Annie B. Matthews, Miss 
Eleanor G. ^lay, trustee of the Lydia Maria Child fund, 
Mrs. E. Rollins Morse, Miss Ellen F. Moseley, Mrs. 
John W. T. Nichols of New York, Mr. John Parkinson, 
Miss Agnes Frances Bobbins, Miss Clara T. Bobbins, 
Miss Mary D. Sohier. 

We wish to give expression to our sincere gratitude 
to all who by their generous contributions have made 
it possible for this stricken boy to achieve mental and 
spiritual freedom. 
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Cora Adelia Crocker. 

When Cora was admitted to the institution in 1901 
she was by nature capricious, wilful, intolerant of au- 
thority and disinclined to study. She had a decided 
aversion to learning the manual alphabet, and for a 
while resisted every attempt to teach her. Gradually, 
however, she became more amenable to discipline, her 
violent temper was brought more or less under control, 
and she responded in some measure to efforts at her 
instruction. 

Patiently but firmly her devoted teachers have kept 
at their task, but so far their success has not been com- 
mensurate with the efforts put forth. Looking back 
over the time, there has been a little gain from year to 
year, but there have been numerous outbursts of the 
old temper, many lapses in conduct and failures to 
apply herself to her tasks, and the outlook for the 
future is not hopeful. 

Miss Abbie Ot. Pottle, who has been Corals teacher 
for two years, furnishes the following account of her 
progress for the year : — 

It was with a very evident sense of pleasure and relief that 
Cora returned once more to school duties after the summer so- 
journ in Pittefield, which this year had been unavoidably pro- 
longed beyond the usual limit. Much of this feeling was 
doubtless due to the anticipated enjoyment of the companion- 
ship of her many girl friends, for the joys and privileges to be 
derived from study are matters of but secondary importance to 
her. 

Cora was glad to find that she was to continue this year the 
reading of Oods and Heroes. These old Greek myths have a 
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strange fascination for her, and her interest in the wonderful 
yictories and hairbreadth escapes of the heroes never lessens. 
In marked contrast to this eager enjoyment was the apathy, 
developing into strong dislike, with which she b^an reading 
Orandfaiher's Chair, later in the year. It was not so much the 
fact that the story was couched in complex language that re- 
quired careful study, as that it was lacking in thrilling situa- 
tions and adventures. During leisure hours she has read Nwm- 
burg Stave, Captain January, a volume of the Star Reader and 
the story of Dickens' Little Nell. She seemed deeply touched 
by this narrative, and referred many times to Nell's lovable dis- 
position and sad life. 

Cora's mind is ill fitted to cope with problems in mathematics, 
and it is always with a feeling of dread that she enters the 
classroom for her hour of number-work. Her lack of confidence 
is more evident here than anywhere else, and the simplest prob- 
lem when presented for her solution seems to assume gigantic 
proportions. In order that her mental faculties may be trained 
to logical methods of reasoning, much time has been spent upon 
problems, many of which involved the use of the simpler weights 
and measiires. In addition to this, three hours a week have been 
devoted to mechanical work in fractions, mixed numbers and 
hard examples in multiplication and division. 

A new study, that of biology, has claimed Cora's attention 
this year, and helped to bring her into closer touch with nature. 
The days on which she visited the museum, to handle and study 
the animals there, were red-letter ones to her; but when the 
spring came, bringing with it the mystery of swelling bud and 
opening flower, her interest waned. Botany held no attractions 
for her. She enjoyed gathering the flowers for use in the class- 
room, but the pleasure for Cora ended there. 

lietter-writing is such an agreeable pastime to Cora that she 
gives her attention to the quantity rather than the quality of her 
work. Therefore tlie greater part of the time given to writing 
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this year was devoted to correcting the faults in letter formation^ 
which had appeared in her hasty and careless correspondence 
during the summer. 

As a member of the household^ Cora has performed her duties, 
with painstaking care; but it is in the department of manual 
training that she evinces the heartiest enjoyment in her work. 
There, with nimble fingers^ well fitted for the di£Scult tasks, and 
with marvellous patience, she pushes the needle in and out, 
neatly forming the stitches and fashioning the material into 
useful articles. With equal skill she knits sweaters and slippers 
in intricate patterns, as well as many other articles which her 
teachers assign to her. Last spring, in her leisure time, she 
dressed a large doll completely, even to the making and trim- 
ming of the dainty white hat. She took great pride in her 
achievement, which was the admiration of all her friends, and 
the doll was the centre of attraction until it was sent to its 
destination in Kentucky. 

Cora's erect carriage and strong physique make the actual 
work of the gymnasium mere child's play to her; but the con- 
centration of thought and the coordination of mind and body 
which they necessitate are valuable factors in her training. 

Though a woman in years, Cora is still but a child in thought, 
in action, in endeavor; but, taking courage from the slow yet 
steady progress of the past, we look forward to the years when 
she shall have learned that the most important lesson to be 
learned in life is self-mastery. 

Nellie Winitzky. 
No one of our blind-deaf pupils is a greater favorite 
or more quickly attracts the attention of visitors than 
Nellie Winitzky, with her bright, intelligent face and 
her frank, winning manner. Inclined to be frisky and 
playful at times, yet she is studious and faithful on the 
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whole, and it is an inspiration to work with her. Below 
we give a short account of her work during the past 
year, from the statement of her teacher, Miss Elizabeth 
Hoxie : — 

Nellie Winitzky was bom May 28, 1892, in the town of East 
Franklin, Mass., whence the family soon afterward moved to 
Springfield. In September, 1898, the little girl became a pupil 
in the kindergarten department of the Hooker School, and earned 
her promotion to a higher grade at the end of the school-year. 
During the following summer she was attacked by spinal menin- 
gitis, induced by a sunstroke, and the terrible disease left her 
a victim to " major chorea,^^ with both hearing and eyesight very 
much impaired. 

In November, 1900, Nellie was admitted to the Clarke School 
for the Deaf in Northampton, where she remained as a pupil 
until June, 1902. While there she learned to answer easy ques- 
tions, but, owing to her defective vision, she read lips very 
slightly and haltingly, and, for the same reason, it was so diiB- 
cult to teach her that the attempt was abandoned after a year 
and a half. 

Nellie entered our school in September, 1905, as a special 
deaf-blind pupH, with a private teacher. She seemed physically 
far from strong, but showed a cheerful and willing spirit, and 
her instruction was inaugurated without delay. The first three 
months of the school year were devoted to language work, in- 
cluding the use of the manual alphabet, writing with a pencil 
and reading books in embossed print, and to lessons in sloyd and 
knitting. 

The little girl has retained her ability to speak, but she could 
only read the lips if the speaker were within her range of vision, 
and this was so limited that familiarity with the manual alpha- 
bet was of prime importance in her instruction. Nellie grasped 
the idea of this mode of communication during the first lesson, 
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and asked eagerly: "Can you make Springfield?*' She soon 
acquired sufficient skill in its use to be able to converse with her 
schoolmates and to enjoy stories which were read to her by spell- 
ing them into her hand. Among other tales, that of the Seven 
Little Sisters gave her great pleasure. 

Her work in reading began, as with any new pupil, with easy 
I)ages from the Cyr Primer, the Arnold Primer and Turner's 
First Reader, and extended to the study of the little stories as a 
whole. Sometimes the task of copying from the embossed print 
formed a part of the lesson in writing, while at other times 
dictation was used in connection with this work. The thought 
of being able to send letters of her own writing to the members 
of her family at home was a great incentive to Nellie in learn- 
ing to write, and the letters were neatly and legibly formed. 
She reached a point where she could combine the letters of the 
alphabet into words and the words into sentences. 

In January Nellie began work with numbers, and the results^ 
both in quantity and quality, were very satisfactory. Her inter- 
est was the keenest when there were problems to be solved, and 
she would often say: "This might be a truly story!" She 
completed the first year's course in number-work without 
difficulty. 

The lessons in knitting and wood sloyd have been of great 
value in helping to correct physical defects in Nellie. Both have 
aided her in overcoming the convulsive grasp of her hands and 
fingers, while the work in sloyd did much to give her better bal- 
ance upon her feet. Sewing, which was added to her course in 
January, proved to be a very beneficial means of manual train- 
ing for the little girl. 

Physical exercises in the gjTunasium have been of the utmost 
value in Nellie's development. She has taken all the work upon 
the floor with her class, and has done many of the exercises upon 
the apparatus. Through these agencies a marked improvement 
in her manner of walking and keeping her balance became per- 
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ceptible before the dose of the year. The r^olarity of the life 
at school, with a little extra attention to her rest and diet, has 
also done much toward improving Nellie's physical condition. 

Her interest in Elizabeth Robin manifested itself in a cnrions 
way. After watching the older girl intently for a while, Nellie 
struck her. Elizabeth laughed and made some advances toward 
the little girl, whereupon Nellie exclaimed in a puzzled way: 
'^ She can laughed.^' It seemed as though she regarded Elizabeth 
as a large doll or image, evidently recognizing a difference 
between her and the other girls. She soon came to understand 
that Elizabeth could not see or hear, and a pleasant friendship 
grew up between them. Elizabeth^s gentle and ladylike manner, 
her kind heart and sweet, sensible words were of much help to 
Nellie during her first year at school. 

Changes in the Force of Teaghebs and Offiobbs. 

Toward the close of the spring tenn Miss Julia A. 
Boylan, a sightless teacher in the literary department 
of the boys' school, met with a fall, fracturing her hip. 
Miss Boylan is now with friends in Providence, R. I. 
Her recovery has been as rapid as might be expected, 
but she does not expect to return before the new year. 
During her absence her place has been taken by Miss 
Annie Louise McKissock, of Lowell, Mass. Miss 
McKissock is a graduate of the Lowell Normal School, 
and is succeeding admirably as a teacher. 

Mr. Ray Waldron Pettengill, teacher in the boys' 
department, resigned at the close of the school year to 
spend some years in study abroad. Mr. Richard A. 
Burn, a graduate of Boston University, has been se- 
lected to fill the vacancy. Mr. Bum is a young man of 
excellent character, firmness and decision of manner 
and is thoroughly interested in his work. 
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Mr. Arlington L Clow, teacher of Gennan and his- 
tory in the boys' department, severed his connection 
with the institution in June to enter public school work. 

Mr. Ernest C. Witham of Westbrook, Me., a graduate 
of Tufts College and a teacher of several years of suc- 
cessful experience in public school work, has been ap-^ 
pointed teacher of science in the boys' department, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the promotioh of Mr. Harvey 
to the principalship. 

Mr. Edward K. Harvey, who becomes head master 
of the boys' department, has had four years of success- 
ful experience in the institution, first as teacher of 
geography and later of science. Mr. Harvey is a grad- 
uate of Dalhousie University, a teacher of ability and a 
young man of character and high ideals. 

Miss Vina Calef Badger, for ten years special teacher 
to Elizabeth Bobin, terminated her connection with our 
school at Elizabeth's graduation, and she is now study- 
ing at Badcliffe College. Her work with Elizabeth was 
imiformly excellent. As a teacher, as general adviser 
and as a friend she has rendered most valuable service. 
The normal quality of Elizabeth's mind and heart is 
due directly to Miss Badger's conscientious work with 
her. 

The girls' department loses the services of Miss 
Helen M. Kelton, teacher of music, who resigned her 
position at the end of the school-year. Her position 
has been taken by Miss Buth Davies of Vergennes, Vt. 
Miss Davies is well fitted for the work by character, 
training and experience and is succeeding admirably 
in the work. 

Mrs. L. B. Smith, who for some years has presided 
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as housekeeper in Oliver Cottage, retired from the ser- 
vice of the institution at the end of the year. Her posi- 
tion was filled by the appointment of Miss Annie F. 
Smith of Pepperell, Mass., a lady of character and 
experience. 

Mr. Eugene C. Howard, for many years superintend- 
ent of the workshop for the adult blind, who has been 
in failing health for several years, was incapacitated 
by an attack of muscular rheumatism, accompanied by 
nervous break-down, in the spring of the present year. 
Mr. Howard's service to Perkins Institution and to the 
cause of the blind deserves more than a perfunctory 
mention. He came to the work nearly twenty years ago, 
and during that time the extent of the work has steadily 
grown ; the annual deficit has given place to an annual 
surplus, and the amount annually paid to the blind in 
wages has about doubled. A single incident illustrates 
the manner of man Mr. Howard is. About three years 
ago he had a slight shock, whereby he gradually lost 
the use of his right hand. He promptly set about learn- 
ing to write with his left, and succeeded in doing so. 
In this spirit he stuck to his post until compelled to 
give it up the past spring. Mr. Howard is now on leave 
of absence, seeking rest and recovery. Mr. Eldridge 
D. Peasley of Wakefield, Mass., has been • appointed 
manager of the workshop during Mr. Howard's 

absence. 

Ellen B. Webster. 

On Monday, April 23, 1906, Miss Ellen B. Webster, 
for more than thirty years bookkeeper at the institu- 
tion, entered into rest, after a long period of failing 
health. Miss Webster began her work under Dr. Howe 
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and continued under Mr. Anagnos until four years ago, 
when she was obliged to resign on account of ill health. 
During the years of her connection with the institu- 
tion Miss Webster's service was of a high order, and 
was a real element in the upbuilding of the institution. 
^ Miss Webster was an active member of St. John's 
M. E. Church. She is survived by two sisters, Mrs. 
Sims, now living in California, and Miss Fanny Web- 
ster of Boston. 

Conclusion. 

There have been no sweeping innovations during 
the year, but a number of minor changes have been 
effected in the boys' department, much to the advan- 
tage of the institution, we believe. 

The sloyd room, formerly on the third floor, has been 
removed to the ground floor, where it is much more 
accessible and where there is room for additional 
benches, which have been installed. 

The removal of the sloyd work to the ground floor 
has made possible the enlargement of the mattress 
shop, — a change the pressing need of which has been 
apparent for some time. The shop now occupies all the 
space formerly occupied by both the mattress and sloyd 
shops. Several new mattress benches, new hair bins 
and other conveniences have been added, and we now 
have a model shop for the purpose. All the new 
benches, tables, bins and other appliances installed were 
made on the premises by Mr. Julian H. Mabey, the 
skilled and energetic instructor in charge of this work. 

Attention has already been called to the revision of 
the course of study and the changes in the force of 
teachers and officers. 
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In conclusion, the past year has been a year of prog- 
ress. There has been much work well done. In looking 
forward to another year, we must be of good courage I 
It is a glorious work that calls us. The future of many 
young souls is in our keeping, and we must be firm but 
patient, and have a care for every spoken word and 
every act, for what we are they will become. As teach- 
ers and oflScers we must see to it that true, useful and 
beautiful lessons are taught our young wards, such 
lessons that when they go out into the world they will 
fight a good fight and be loyal. So shall the honor and 
prestige of Perkins Institution be secure. Moreover, 
we must not forget that justice and fairness are of 
more importance than the interests of any individual 
or any corporation, and that the real interests of the 
unfortunate are considerations beside which the pres- 
tige of men or of institutions counts as the small dust 
of the balance. We must keep the honor of Perkins 
unsullied, but her prestige must rest solely on her help- 
fulness to her wards, unsullied by special pleading or 
self-seeking, and she shall stand an Everest among the 
charitable works of the earth. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 

ALMOEIN 0. CASWELL. 
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ACKIfOWI^DGMENTS. 



Among the pleasant duties incident to the close of the year 
is that of expressing our heartfelt thanks and grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the following artists, litterateurs, societies, 
proprietors, managers, editors, and publishers, for concerts 
and various musical entertainments, for operas, oratorios, 
lectures, readings, and for an excellent supply of periodicals 
and weekly papers, books, and specimens of various kinds. 

As we have said in previous reports, these favors are not 
only a source of pleasure and happiness to our pupils, but 
also a valuable means of sesthetic culture, of social inter- 
course, and of mental stimulus and improvement. So far as 
we know, there is no commimity in the world which does half 
so much for the gratification and improvement of its unfortu- 
nate members as that of Boston does for our pupils. 

J. — Acknowledgments for Concerts, Recitals and Lectures. 

To Major Henry Leb Higoinson, through Mr. Fred R. 
Comee, for thirty tickets for the course of symphony concerts 
in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. 

To Mr. HiBAM 6. Tucker, for an average of more than fifty 
tickets to each of the three series of Sunday Chamber Concerts 
in Chickering Hall; and to Mr. Tucker and Mr. (Jeorge H. 
Weale, secretary, for seventy-six tickets to each of two concerts 
by the Boston Singing Club. 

To Mr. Jacques Hoffmann, for thirty-two tickets for the 
course of chamber concerts by the Hoflfmann Quartet. 
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To Mr. BiCHARD Newman, for an average of Beventeen tickets 
to each of a series of recitals and concerts in Steinert Hall. 

To the Cecilia Society, through its secretary, Mr. William 
Eattredge, for eighteen tickets to each of its three concerts. 

To Prof. Carl Paelten, for six tickets to each of three re- 
citals at the Faelten Pianoforte School. 

To the Choral Art Society, through Mr. Charles Q. Saun- 
ders, for twenty-five tickets to one of its concerts. 

To the Music Department of Boston, for an average of 
forty-five tickets to each of three municipal concerts. 

To Mrs. Jessie Downer Eaton, for twenty-five tickets to a 
recital by the Eaton-Hadley Trio. 

To Mr. Henry M. Dunham, for twenty-four tickets to his 
organ recital in Jordan Hall. 

To Mrs. SiORiD LuNDE Souther, for twenty tickets to her 
pianoforte recital in Steinert Hall. 

To Messrs. Steinert and Sons Company, for twenty-seven 
tickets to a recital by Mr. Eudolf Qanz in Steinert Hall. 

To Messrs. C. W. Thompson and Company, for ten tickets 
to a pianoforte recital by Mr. Wesley Weyman in Steinert Hall. 

To Mme. Gladys Perkins Fogo, for five tickets to her series 
of three song recitals. 

To Mrs. Wallace Goodrich, for three tickets to a lecture on 
" Wild Birds and their Songs " by Mr. P. Schuyler Matthews. 

To Mrs. J. H. MoRisoN, for two tickets to the concert for the 
benefit of Mr. Wilhelm Gericke. 

To a friend, for five tickets to a recital by Miss Christine La 
Barraque. 

To Dr. P. W. Stuart, for ninety-six tickets to an entertain- 
ment by the Orpheus Club. 

To Mr. M. C. Hill, for a general invitation to a concert by 
the Royal Italian Band. 

To the Phillips Brooks Glee Club, for six tickets to their 
entertainment at the Church of the Redeemer, South Boston. 
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//. — Acknowledgments for Lectures, Recitals and Concerts 
given in our HalL 

To Mrs. Charles G. Tbumbull, for a lecture on "Edgar 
Allan Poe/' 

To Prof. Arlo Bates, for a lecture on "The Art of Con- 
versation/' 

To Dr. E. A. Ceookett, for a lecture on " The Labrador." 

To Prof. Louis C. Elson, for a lecture on " Songs and Legends 
of the Sea.'* 

To Mr. P. Morse Wemple, for a song recital. 

To Miss Elizabeth Newell, for a lecture on "A Trip to 
California." 

To Mr. William Strong, for a pianoforte recital. 

To Mr. H. B. Steeves and friends, for a concert. 

III. — Acknowledgments for Books, Specimens, etc. 

For various books, specimens, etc., we are indebted to the 
following friends : — 

To Messrs. Oinn and Company, Miss Maria F. Ranney, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Stover, Miss Fanny E. Webster, and the 
Xavier Free Publication Society for the Blind, New 
York City. 

IV. — Acknowledgments for Periodicals and Newspapers. 
The editors and publishers of the following reviews, maga- 
zines and semi-monthly and weekly papers continue to be very 
kind and liberal in sending us their publications gratuitously, 
which are always cordially welcomed and perused with inter- 
est: — 

The N. E. Journal of Education, . . . Boston^ Mass. 

The Atlantic, *' '' 

Youth's CorapanioD, " *' 

Our Dumb Animals, '^ ^' 
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The Christian Register, Boston^ Mass. 

The MissioDary Herald, '' '' 

The Well-Spnng, ** ** 

Woman's Joarnal, " " 

St. Nicholas, New York, X. T. 

Collier's Weekly, 41 it ** 

American Annals of the Deaf, . . Washington^ D. C 

The :^tude, Philadelphia^ Pa. 

The Mentor, . . . Inst, for Deaf-Mutes^ Malone^ y. T. 
Daily Advocate, . Inst, for Deaf-Mutes^ Rochester^ N. F. 
The Silent Worker, . Inst, for the Deaf-Mutesy Trenton^ N. J. 
The California News, 

Inst, for Deaf Dumb and Blindy Berkeley ^ Cal» 
The Ohio Chronicle, . Inat. for the Deaf-Mutes^ Columbus^ O. 
The Michigan Mirror, . School for the Deaf Flinty Mich. 

The Tablet, . West Va. School for Deaf-Mutes and Blind. 

The Washingtonian, . . School for the Deaf etc., Vancouver. 
The Colorado Index, . Colorado School for Deaf and Blind. 

The Sunday-School Weekly (embossed), • Philadelphia^ Pa. 
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LIST OF PUPILS. 



Addelson^ Bessie. 
Allen, Mary K. 
Anderson, Elizabeth D. 
Babbitt, Frances B. 
Bailey, Minnie. 
Berger, Bertha B. 
Brayman, Edith I. 
Burke, Norah. 
Bums, Nellie. 
Clarke, Helen F. 
Crocker, Cora A. 
Crockett, Marion S. 
Crossman, Mary M. 
Curran, Mary I. 
Dart, M. Femette. 
Deveau, Evelyn M. 
Dodd, E. Elizabeth. 
Dolan, Ellen F. 
Dubreuil, Maria. 
Dnrant, Bose M. 
Elmer, Edith M. 
Elwell, Gertrude. 
Finnegan, Alice. 
Fisher, Annie J. 
Flardo, Eena. 
Forbush, Vinnie F. 
Oavin, Ellen A. 



Oilman, Lura. 
Colder, Gertrude. 
Goldrick, Sophie E. 
Goullaud, E. Edna. 
Hamlet, Ethel. 
Harvey, Ida M. 
Hayden, Euth E. 
Healey, Mary J. 
Hendrickson, Clarissa D. 
Hilgenberg, Johanna. 
Hinckley, Gussie P. 
Houghton, Elizabeth M. 
Ingham, Beatrice E. 
Jones, Louise. 
Jones, Maud E. 
Keegan, Margaret M. 
Kelly, Catherine A. 
Kennedy, Annie M. 
Kennedy, Nellie A. 
Knap, Mary G. 
Landregan, Annie. 
Langdon, Margarita. 
Lawler, Helen H. 
Lawrence, Anna. 
Lemeir, Edith M. 
Lewis, Jessie. 
McCabe, Jennie L. 
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McGlintocky Mary. 
McDuffie^ Lottie A. 
McKenzie, Ethel. 
McKenzie, Margaret. 
McVay, Catherine. 
Merrick, Margaret. 
Miller, A. Marion. 
Miller, Gladys L« 
Montgomery, Ethel A. 
Morris, Mary E. 
Mnldoon, Sophia J. 
Murphy, Prances A. 
Noonan, M. Loretta. 
Norton, Agnes E. 
Oyens, Emily A. 
Parcher, P. Mabel. 
Perella, Julia. 
Puffer, Mildred E. 
Riley, Lily P. 
Byan, Margaret. 
Sheffield, Emma J. 
Skinner, Maggie. 
Smith, Nellie J. 
Spring, Qenevra S. 
Steams, Gladys L. 
Stewart, Margaret C. 
Tate, Grace M. 
Traynor, Rose. 
Velandr6, Corinna. 
Viles, Alison P. 
Walker, Isabella M. 
Walsh, Annie. 
Watts, Kate. 
Wilde, Agnes. 



Winitzky, Nellie. 
Aberg, G^rge H. 
Adler, Morris. 
Anderson, Adolf A. 
Bardsley, William E. 
Barnard, Richard J. C. 
Bates, Harold W. 
Bixby, Charles A. 
Blood, Howard W. 
Boutin, Joseph. 
Butters, Albert W. 
Cameron, Chester V. 
Carragher, William A. 
Casey, Prank A. 
Corliss, William A. 
Cotton, Chesley L. 
Crandall, Albert M. 
Crandall, Daniel L. 
Cummings, Edwin. 
Cunningham, James H. 
Curran, Edward. 
Curran, John. 
Davis, Aubrey J. 
Davison, Everett H. 
Deane, William. 
Doming, Harold B. 
Diamond, Prancis. 
Downs, Chester K. 
Ellis, John W. 
Elms, Arthur W. 
Panning, Robert. 
Parley, Charles E. 
Gibson, Leon S. 
Gordon, Allen G. 
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Gosselin, Arthur. 
Gosselin, Napoleon. 
Ooyerean, Edward. 
Goyette, Arthur. 
Graham, William. 
Hagopian, Krikor D. 
Hamlett, Clarence S. 
Heathy Aldace C. 
Heroin, Alfred N. 
Hiekey, Bernard. 
Holbrook, William F. 
lerardi, Francesco. 
Jean, Ludge. 
Jordan, John W. 
Kettlewell, Gabriel. 
Elirshen, Morris. 
LaPierre, William. 
Levin, Barnard. 
Lncier, (Jeorge. 
Lund, Olaf H. 
Mahoney, J. Matthew. 
Marshall, Joseph. 
McDonongh, William. 
McQneeney, William. 
Morang, James A. 



Mnldoon, Henry M. 
Muldoon, Robert D. 
Nelson, Francis C. 
Nelson, Balph. 
Osborne, Patrick. 
Rand, Henry. 
Ray, Edward R. 
Ryan, M. James. 
Sacco, Nicola. 
Saflford, Robert F. 
Sticher, Frank W. 
Stover, Alfred. 
Stringer, Thomas. 
Stuart, Edwin. 
Tyner, Edward T. 
Vaughn, William M. 
Velandr6, Daniel. 
Viggers, Frederick. 
Walsh, Frederick V. 
Walsh, William. 
West, Paul L. 
Wetherdl, John. 
White, Thomas E. 
Wolpe, Aaron D. 
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Aif ALYSIS OF MAINTENANCE ACCOUNT. 



Meats, fish and vegetables 15,235 45 

Butter and milk, 8^92 42 

Bread, flour, meal, etc., 1,078 18 

Fruits, fresh and dried, 646 51 

Sugar, tea and coffee, 762 95 

Groceries, 1,216 68 

Gas and oil, 587 15 

Coal and wood, 4,428 52 

Sundiy articles of consumption, 1,056 47 

Wages, domestic service, 9,185 15 

Salaries, superintendence and instruction, .... 38,029 71 

Medicines and medical sundries, 85 96 

Fumitnre and bedding, 1,894 94 

Expense of stable/ 192 98 

Musical instruments and supplies, 4,762 16 

Manual training supplies, 262 07 

Stationery, printing, etc., 1,259 67 

Construction repairs, 2,327 81 

Taxes and insurance, 2,172 06 

Sundries, 528 87 

$74,049 71 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 



Statement for the Year ending August SI, 1906. 
Cash on hand August 31, 1905, . . 11,667 08 

Cash receipts for the year ending August 31, 

1906, 24,667 01 

$26,234 09 

Cash paid for salaries and wages, f 10,847 40 

Cash paid for rent, stock and sundries, 13,619 68 

24,467 08 

Cash on hand August 31, 1906, $1,767 01 

Stock on hand and bills receivable August 31, 1906, . 8,133 20 

Total assets August 31, 1906, $9,900 21 

Cash on hand August 31, 1905, . f 1,667 08 
Stock on hand and bills receivable August 

31, 1905, 7,980 42 

Total assets August 31, 190.i, 9,647 60 

Gain for the year, $262 71 
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The following account exhibits the state of property as en- 
tered upon the books of the institution, September 1, 1906 : — 



Building 205 207 Congress street. 
House, 11 Oxford street. 
House, 402 Fifth street, 
Houses, 412, 414, 416 Fifth street, 
Houses, 424, 426, 428 Fifth street, 
Houses, 430 440 Fifth street and 103-105 

H street, 

Building, 442 Fifth street to 111 H street, 
House, 537 Fourth street. 
Houses, 541, 543 Fourth street, . 
House, 542 Fourth street, . 
House, 555 Fourth street, 
Houses, 557, 559 Fourth street, . 
Houses, 583, 585, 587, 589 Fourth street, 
Houses, 591, 593. 595 Fourth street, . 
Houses, 99-101 H street. 
House, 527 Broadway, 

Real Estate used by the InstUution. 
Real estate. Kroadway and Fourth street. 
House, 418 Fifth street. 
House, 422 Fifth street, 



Unimproved land, South Boston, 
Mortgage notes, .... 



Book Yaloe. 

175,800 00 

8,500 00 

4,300 00 

9,300 00 

15,300 00 

47,200 00 

21,300 00 

3,900 00 

7,800 00 

7,800 00 

2.000 00 

14,900 00 

18,700 00 

15,400 00 

3,000 00 

7,700 00 



f 345,000 00 
3,100 00 
3,700 00 



Stocks and Bonds. 

150 shares Fitchburg R.R., preferred, 

25 shares New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R.R., common, . . . . 

120,000, Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., 1st con- 
solidated, 5s, 

f 25,000, New York Central & Hudson River 
R.R., debenture, 4s, 

110,000, New York Central & Hudson River 
R.R. (Lake Shore), 3^8, . . . . 

tl4 000, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
(Denver Extension), 4s, . 

f 10.000, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R.. 4s, .... 

$40,000, New York, Ontario & Western 
RR.,4s 

125,000, Long Island R.R., refunding, 4s, . 

135,000, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
R.R., debenture, 48, 



Amounts carried forward, 



121,500 00 

4,900 00 

20,000 00 

25,000 00 

9,500 00 

14,000 00 

10.000 00 

40,000 00 
25,000 00 

36,000 00 



$262,900 00 



351,800 00 

5,196 00 

72,500 00 



1204,900 00 , 1692,396 00 
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Amounts brought forward^ . 

$50,000, American Telephone & Telegraph 

Company, 4s, 

$35,000, Illinois Steel Company, 58, . 

Cash, 

Household furniture, South Boston, . 
Provisions and supplies, South Boston, 
Coal, South Boston, 



Work Department, 
Stock and bills receivable, . 



Music Department. 
Sixty-seven pianofortes. 
One three-manual pipe organ, 
Four reed organs, 

£ighty-three orchestral instruments, 
Musical library, .... 



Miscellaneous. 
School furniture and apparatus, . 
Library of books in common print. 
Library of books in embossed print, 
Special library. .... 



Boys' shop. . 
Stable and tools, 



Book ValDO. 

1204,900 00 

48,600 00 
35,000 00 



112,350 00 

9,000 00 

100 00 

2,680 00 

3,400 00 



|7,6i5 00 

24,400 00 
8,700 00 



f 692,396 00 



288.400 00 

23.500 38 

17,900 00 

1,500 00 

2,275 00 



8,133 20 



27,530 00 
14,000 00 



40,725 00 
115 00 
450 00 



(1,116,924 58 



The foregoing property represents the following funds and 
balances, and is answerable for the same: — 



• INSTITUTION FUNDS. 




General Aind of the Institution, . 


$120,877 44 


Stephen Fairbanks fund, 


10,000 00 


Harris fund, 


80,000 00 


Riohard Perkins fund, . 


20.000 00 


Stoddard Capen fund, . 


18,770 00 


In memoriam Mortimer C. Fen 


Is, . 1,000 00 


Lrgacibs: — 




Mrs. EUEabeth B. Bailey, 


3,000 00 


Mrs. Eleanor J. W. Baker, 


2,500 00 


Calvin W. Barker, . . . . 


1,859 82 


Amount carried forward , 


•268,006 76 
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Amount brought forward, 

MiBB Luoy A. Barker, . 

MiBB Mary Bartol, . 

Thompson Baxter, . 

Bobert C. Billings, 

Bobert C. Billings (deaf, dumb 

blind), 

Susan A. Blaisdell, 

Gtoorge W. Boyd, . 

J. Putnam Bradlee, 

T. O. H. P. Bumham, . 

Mrs. Eliza Ann Colbum, 

I. W. Danforth, 

John N. Dix, .... 

Albert Olover, . 

Joseph B. Glover, . 

Joseph B. Olover (deaf, dumb 

blind), 

Charles H. Hayden, 

Mrs. Margaret A. Holden, . 

Bei^amin Humphrey, . 

Mrs. Susan B. Lyman, . 

The Maria Spear Legacy for 

Blind, 

Stephen W. Marston, . 

Edward D. Peters, 

Henry L. Pierce, . 

Mrs. ElizabiBth P. Putnam, 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Biohardson, 

Mrs. Matilda B« Biohardson, 

Miss Mary L. Buggies, 

Samuel E. Sawyer, 

Joseph Scholfleld, . 

Mary P. Swift, 

Alfred T. Turner, . 

Oeorge B. Upton, . 

Mrs. Ann White Vose, 

Joseph K. Wait, 

Mrs. Mary Ann P. Weld, 

Thomas Wyman, . 

Charles L. Yoimg, . 



and 



and 



the 



CMh 

Batldings, unlmproyed real estate and personal property 
in nse of the institatlon, South Boston, 



$258,006 76 

5,958 21 

800 00 

822 50 

25.000 00 

4,000 00 
5,882 66 
5,000 00 
100,000 00 
5,000 00 
5,000 00 
2,500 00 
10,000 00 
1,000 00 
5,000 00 

5,000 00 
12,000 00 

8,708 82 
25,000 00 

4,809 78 

15,000 00 

5.000 00 

500 00 

20,000 00 
1,000 00 

40,507 00 
800 00 
8,000 00 
2,174 77 
2,500 00 
1,891 00 
1,000 00 

10,000 00 

12,994 00 
8,000 00 
2,000 00 

20,000 00 
5,000 00 



$628,800 00 
28,500 88 

469,624 20 
$1,116,924 58 
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The following account exhibits the state of property as en- 
tered upon the books of the institution, September 1, 1906 : — 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 

Stocks and Bonds. Rook vaiae. 

100 shares Fitchbarg R.R., preferred, $14,000 00 

75 shares BostOD & Providence R.R., 22,500 00 

209 shares Boston & Albany R.R., . 52,000 00 

70 shares Old Colony R.R., .... 14,000 00 

100 shares West End Street Railway, common, 9,800 00 

15 shares Saffolk Real Estate Trust, . 15,000 00 

I share Boston Ground Rent Trust, . . 900 00 

$10,000, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 

R.R., 4s, 9,000 00 

$10,000, Northern Pacific & Great Northern 

R.R. (C, B. ft Q.), Joint 48, . . 10,000 00 
$2,000, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R R. 

(Illinois division), 3is, 1,800 00 

$15,000, Western Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, 58, 15,000 00 

$15,000, American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, 48 14,500 00 

$178,500 00 

Stock and machinery $8,500 00 

Books 16,800 00 

Electrotype and stereotype plates, . 28,255 00 

48,655 00 

Cash 8,959 51 

$281,014 61 



The foregoing property represents the following funds and 
balances and is answerable for the same: — 



PRINTING FUND. 

Capital $108,500 00 

IiSgaoy, Joseph H, Center, 1,000 00 

Additional funds, 69,000 00 

$178,600 00 

Cash, 8,969 61 

Personal property in use of the printing department, . 48,665 00 

$281,014 61 
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INSTITUTION ENDOWMENT FUND. 

List op Contributors 
From August SI, 1906, to September 1, 1906. 



Agassiz, Mrs. Elizabeth C, . . . . $10 00 

Caiy, Miss Emma P., 20 00 

Clapp, Mrs. Robert P., 10 00 

Curtis, Miss Isabella P., 6 00 

Cushing, Miss Sarah B., 10 00 

Ellis, George H., 75 00 

Gray, Mrs. Maria L., 6 00 

H. S. H., 15 00 

H. W. P., 5 00 

Maharajah of Baroda (to be used for treats for the 

pupils), 200 00 

Morse, Mrs. Leopold, 100 00 

Mrs. S., 100 00 

Pratt, Mrs. Elliott W., in memory of Elliott W. 

Pratt, 100 00 

Pratt, B. M., 50 00 

Thursday Morning Fortnightly Club of Dorchester 

(for the music department), .... 40 00 

Tompkins, Mrs. Orlando, 50 00 

Tucker, H. G. (two-thirds of receipts from concerts 

giyen in Chickering Hall in behalf of the music 

department of Perkins Institution), . . . 4,200 00 

White, C. J., 25 00 

$5,020 00 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THOMAS STRINGER. 

Fbom Seftembsb 1, 1905, to August 31, 1906. 



A. B., $10 00 

Bancroft, Miss Elizabeth Hope, .... 1 00 

Bristol!, Mrs. Bosa Olds, Minneapolis, Minn., 2 00 

Brown, Mrs. J. Conklin, Berkeley, Cal., 10 00 

Bryant, Mrs. Annie B. Matthews, .... 5 00 

Buxton, Dr. B. H., New York, .... 25 00 
Children of the First Orade of Winthrop School, 

Brookline, through Miss Anna M. Taylor, . . 1 00 

Children's Aid Society of Washington, Pa., 26 20 

Fay, Miss Sarah M., 50 00 

H. D. B., ......... 26 00 

HiU, Mrs. Lew C, 6 00 

Jackson, Mrs. Mary J., 2 00 

Matthews, Mrs. Annie B., 60 00 

May, Miss Eleanor G., trustee of Lydia Maria Child 

fund, 35 00 

Moore, Mrs. George W., Brookline, .... 5 00 

Morse, Mrs. E. Rollins, 10 00 

Moseley, Miss Ellen F., 60 00 

Parkinson, Mr. John, 26 00 

Seabury, the Misses, New Bedford, .... 5 00 

Sohier, Miss Mary D., 26 00 

$367 20 
A friend, to make up the deficit in the account of 

the previous year, 416 05 
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PERMANENT FUND FOR THOMAS STRINGER. 

[This fund is being raised with the distinct understanding 
that it is to be placed under the control and care of the trustees 
of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, and that only the net income is to be given to Tom so 
long as he is not provided for in any other way, and is unable 
to earn his living, the principal remaining intact. forever. It 
is further understood, that, at his death or when he ceases to 
be in need of this assistance, the income of this fund is to be 
applied to the support and education of some child who is both 
blind and deaf and for whom there is no provision made either 
by the state or- by private individuals.] 

A. B., $200 00 

Bartol, Miss Elizabeth H., 25 00 

C. H., 2 00 

Children's Aid Society of Washington, Pa., . . 26 00 

Eaton, Miss Mary E., Newton Centre, . . . 176 00 

French, Miss Caroline L. W., 100 00 

Herrick, Mrs. Susan A., 5 00 

Howe, Mrs. James S., 6 00 

Howe, Master James S., Jr., 2 00 

Income from the Glover Fund, 60 00 

Nichols, Mrs. John W. T., 100 00 

Parker, Mrs. Theodore, Winchendon, ... 1 00 
Primary Department of the Sunday-school of the 
First Methodist Protestant Church of Pittsburg, 

Pa., through Mrs. William McCracken, . . 6 00 

Bobbins, Miss Agnes Frances, 26 00 

Bobbins, Miss Clara T., 16 00 

$736 00 
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LIST OF EMBOSSED BOOKS 

Pbinted at the Pebkinb Institution and ijCASSACHXTBETra School vob 
THE Bund, Boston, 1906. 



Tnu or Book. 



No. 

of 

Vols. 



Price 



JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Alcott, L. M. Little Women, . 

Andersen, Hans. Stories and Tales, . 

Arabian Nights, six selections by Samuel £3iot, 

Arnold, S. L. Arnold Primer, . 

Baldwin, James. Story of Siegfried, . 

Burnett, F. H. Little Lord Fauntleroy, 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, 

Child's Book, first to seventh, 

Children's Fairy Book, arranged by M. Anagnos, 

Chittenden, L. E. Sleeping Sentinel, . 

Coolidge, Susan. What Katy Did, . 

Cyr, E. M. Interstate Primer and First Reader, 

Eclectic Primer, 

Ewing, J. H. Story of a Short Life, . 

Greene, Homer. Blind Brother, 
Pickett's Gap, 

Harte, Bret. Queen of the Pirate Isle, 

Kingsley, Charles. Greek Heroes, 
Water Babies, 

Little Ones' Story Book, .... 

Percy, Bishop Thomas. Boy's Percy. Ed. by Sidney 
Lanier, 

Poulsson, Emilie. Bible Stories in Bible Language, 
In the Child's World, Part I., 
In the Child's World, Part II., 
In the Child's World, Part III., 
Stories for Little Readers, 
Through the Farmyard Gate, 
Captain January and other stories. 
King of the Golden River, . 
Black Beauty, .... 



Richards, L. E. 
Ruskin, John. 
Sewell, Anna. 



S9 75 
3 25 
3 25 
50 
25 
25 
75 
50 
75 
50 
75 
50 
50 
25 
25 
25 
50 
75 
75 
50 



3 
3 



25 
25 
50 
60 

1 75 
50 
60 

3 25 
50 

3 25 



N.6. — All the books are printed in the Boston line type. 
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TiTLS OP Book. 



No. 

of 

Vols. 



Price 



Spyri, Johanna. Heidi, translated by Mrs. Brooks, 
Standard Braille Primer, revised, 
Thompson, Ernest Seton. Wild Animals I Have Knownj 
Turner's First Reader, .... 
Twelve Popular Tales, selected by H. C. Lodge, 
Wiggin, K. D. Christmas Dinner, 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 

Story of Patsy, 
Youth's Library, arranged by M. Anagnos, . 
Script and point alphabet sheets, per hundred. 



GENERAL LITERATURE. 

American Prose, 2 

Anagnos, J. R. Longfellow's Birthday, ... 1 

Burt, M. E. Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca, 1 

Carlyle, Thomas. Essays on Bums, Goethe and Scott, 1 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. Don Quixote, . 3 

Cooke, R.T. Deacon's Week, 1 

Cooper, J. F. Pilot, 1 

Defoe, Daniel. History of the Great Plague in London, 2 
Dickens, Charles. Christmas Carol, with extracts from 

Pickwick Papers, ... 1 

David Copperfield, ... 5 

Old Curiosity Shop, ... 3 

Don't; or, Directions for Conduct and Speech, 1 

EUot, George. Adam Bede, 3 

Janet's Repentance, . . .1 

Silas Marner, 1 

Emerson, R. W. Essa3rs, 1 

Extracts from British and American Literature, . . 2 

Frandllon, R. E. Gods and Heroes, .... 1 

Goldsmith, Oliver. Vicar of Wakefield, ... 1 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Scarlet Letter, ... 2 

Tanglewood Tales, 2 

Twice Told Tales, . 1 

Irving, Washington. Alhambra, .... 2 

Sketch Book, .... 2 

Johnson, Samuel. Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, . 1 

Kingsley, Charles. Hypatia, 3 

Lubbock, Sir John. Beauties of Nature, ... 1 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer. Last Days of Pompeii, 3 

Macaulay, T. B. E6sa3rs on Milton and Hastings, 1 

Martineau, Harriet. Peasant and the Prince, . 1 



S5 50 

60 

2 75 

50 

2 25 
50 

3 25 
60 

12 00 
5 00 



6 50 
35 

2 75 

3 25 

8 25 
35 

3 25 

4 50 

3 25 

16 25 

12 75 

60 

9 75 
3 25 



75 

25 

50 

25 

25 

50 

50 

25 

50 

6 50 

2 75 

9 75 

2 75 
9 75 

3 25 
3 25 
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No. 


Priee 


Tm* Of Book. 


of 
Vols. 


i^ 


Most Celebrated Diamonds, translated by J. R. Anagnos, 


1 


so 60 


Ruskin, John. Selections by Edwin Ginn, . 


1 


2 75 


Sesame and Jjilies, .... 


1 


2 75 


Saint Pierre, J. H. B. de. Paul and Virginia, 


1 


2 75 


Scott, Sir Walter. Quentin Durward, 


2 


650 


Talisman, 


2 


650 


Thackeray, W. M. Henry Esmond, .... 


3 


9 75 


POETRY. 






Anagnos, J. R. Stray Chords, 




2 25 


Bryant, W. C. Poems, 




3 25 


Byron, Lord. Hebrew Melodies and Childe Harold, 




3 25 


Poems selected by Matthew Arnold, 




3 25 


Holmes, 0. W. Poems, 




3 25 


Homer. Diad, translated by Alexander Pope, . 




9 75 


Longfellow, H. W. Evangeline, .... 




2 25 


Evangeline, and other poems, 




3 25 


Hiawatha, 




2 75 


Lowell, J. R. Poems, 




3 25 


Milton, John. Paradise Lost, 




550 


Paradise Regained, and other poems, 




325 


Pope, Alexander. Essay on Man, and other poems, . 




2 75 


Scott, Sir Walter. Lay of the Last Minstrel, and other 






poems, 




3 25 


Shakespeare, William. Hamlet, .... 




2 26 


Julius Csesar, 




225 


Kuig Henry Fifth, . 




2 25 


Merchant of Venice, 




2 25 


Romeo and Juliet, . 




2 25 


Tennyson, Alfred. Idylls of the King, 




2 75 


In Memoriam, and other poems, . 




3 25 


Whittier, J. G. Poems, 




650 


Wordsworth, William. Poems, 




3 25 


BIOGRAPHY. 






Biographical Sketches arranged by M. Anagnos, . 




3 25 


Eliot, George. Biographical Sketch, .... 




35 


Howe, S. G. Memoir, 




3 25 


HISTORY. 






Constitution of the United States, .... 


1 


50 


Dickens, Charles. Child's History of England, . 


2 


6 50 
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TiTLB or Book. 



No. 

of 

Vols. 



Price 

Si 



Duruy, Victor. General History of the World, . 
Fiske, John. War of Independence, . 

Washington and his Country, 
Freeman, E. A. History of Europe, . 
Green, J. R. Short History of the English People, 
Higginson, T. W. Young Folks' History of the United 

States, 

Schmitz, Leonhard. History of Greece, 
History of Rome, 

RELIGION. 

Book of Common Prayer, 

Book of Psalms, 

Combe, George. Constitution of Man, 

Hymn Book, 

New Testament, 

Paley, William. Natural Theology, .... 
Swedenborg, Emanuel. Selections,* .... 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Buckley, A. B. Life and Her Children, a reader of 
natural history, 

CflBsar. Conunentaries on the Gallic War, . 

Cicero. Orations, 

Collar and Daniell. Beginner's Latin Book, 

Latin-English Vocabulary, . 

Cutter, Calvin. Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 

English-Greek Vocabulaiy (Braille), .... 

Ej^senbach, William. German-EngUsh Vocabulary, 
German Grammar, . 

Geometrical Diagrams, 

Gleason, C. D. Handbook of Crochet, 
Handbook of Knitting, 

Goodwin, W. W. Greek Grammar (Braille), 

Guyot, A. H. Geography, 

Harper and Wallace. Vocabulary to Xenophon's Ana- 
basis (Braille), 

Homer. Iliad, Books 1-3 (Braille). R. P. Keep, 

Howe, S. G. Cyclopaedia, 

Huxley, T. H. Introductory Science Primer, 

Latin-English Lexicon, Vol. I., 

Latin Selections, 



1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

3 

1 
8 

1 
1 
1 



$13 00 
2 76 
9 75 

2 75 
19 50 

3 75 
3 25 
2 75 



3 25 
2 75 

4 25 
2 25 
8 25 
4 25 



3 25 
3 25 
3 25 
5 50 
1 75 
3 25 



00 
25 
50 
25 
50 
50 
50 
25 



8 25 

2 25 

34 00 

2 25 

3 25 
2 25 



* Printed by donor for free distribution. 
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TniM or Book. 



No. 

of 
Vdb. 



Priee 



Riehl, W. H. Der Fluch der Schonheit, 

Scribner, Charles. Geographical Reader, 

Seymour, J. O. Vocabulary to Keep's Diad of Homer 

(BraiDe), 

Townsend, Mabel. Elementary Arithmetic, 
Walsh, John H. Problems and Exercises, . 
Wentworth, G. A. Grammar-school Arithmetic, . 
White, J. W. Beginner's Greek Book (Braille), . 
Xenoohon. Anabasis (Braille), .... 



1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
4 
2 



MUSIC. 
Pianoforte. 
Bach, J. S. Fifteen Two-voiced Inventions. (Peters), . 
Fifteen Three-voiced Inventions. (Peters), 
French Suite, No. 6. (Peters), 
Gavotte in G minor. 
Prelude and Fugue, Book 1, No. 5, 
Book 2, No. 6, 
No. 7, 
Six Little Preludes, . 
Bach-Saint-Saens. Gavotte in B minor, 
Bach,C.P. E. Solfeggietto, 
Bargiel, W. Albiun Leaf, 

IdyUe, Op. 32, No. 1, 
Barili. Dance Caprice, 
Baumfelder. Good Humor, 
Beethoven. Farewell to the Pianoforte, 
FiirElise, 
Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1, 

No. 3, . 
Op. 10, No. 2, . 
Op. 24, for violin and pianoforte 

(1st movement). 
Op. 49, No. 1, . 
Op. 110, . 
Sonatina (F major), 
(G major), 
Six Little Variations (G), 
Six Variations on a theme by Paisiello, 
Nine Variations on a theme by Paisiello, 

Behr, Frangois. Bolero, 

Evening Prayer, 



$1 75 

2 75 

5 50 
50 
50 

3 25 
11 00 

4 50 



60 
60 
35 
06 
20 
20 
25 
20 
12 
06 
06 
12 
12 
06 
06 
06 
50 
85 
25 

35 
30 
20 
12 
06 
25 
25 
25 
06 
06 
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Tmx 07 Book. 



No. 

of 

Yob. 



Prioe 

1^ 



Behr, Francois. On the Lake, . 

Silent Happiness, . 
Behr, Franz. Minuet, Op. 503, . 

Spring Chimes, Op. 503, 
The Bird's Message, Op. 503, 
Think of Me, Op. 575, . 
Berens. School of Velocity, Op. 61, . 
Bertini. Octave Study, Op. 29, 

Study in A, 
Blakeslee. May Party Dance, Op. 9, . 

Crystal Fountain Waltz, Op. 25, 
Brahms, Scherzo, Op. 4, . 
Brauer, Fr. Twelve Studies, Op. 15. (Litolff), 
Burgmiiller. £tudes, Op. ICIO (new edition), 
Chopin, fitude. Op. 10, No. 1, . 
No. 2, . 
No. 3, . 
No. 4, . 
No. 5, . 
No. 7, . 
No. 8, . 
No. 12, 
Fantasie Impromptu, Op. 66, 
Impromptu, Op. 36, . 
Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1, 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 4, 
No. 6, 
No. 7, 
No. 11, 
No. 13, 
No. 15, 
No. 21, 
Waltz. Op. 34, No. 3 (Kullak), 
Op. 64, No. 1 (Kullak), 
Op. 64, No. 2 (Kullak), 
Chwatal, F. The Merry Postillion, Op. 228, 

Sonatina in F, Op. 245, . 
Cramer-Billow. Fifty Selected Studies, Books 1 
Czemy. Fifty fitudes from Op. 821, . 

Six Octave Studies, 
Denn6e. Scherzino, Op. 15, 
De Wilm. Canzonetta, 



and 2, 



to 06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
2 40 
06 
06 
12 
06 
35 
25 
60 
12 
12 
20 
20 
12 
12 
20 
12 
12 
20 
12 
06 
06 
06 
06 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
06 
12 
1 70 
90 
20 
12 
12 
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Trli or Book. 



No. 

of 

Vols. 



Price 



Durand. Paatorale, . 
Chaconne, 
Dussek. La Mating Rondo, 
Duvemoy. Studies, Op. 176, 
Egghard. Tender Flower, 
Fontaine. Swing Song, 
Foote, A. Sarabande, Op. 6, No. 3, 
Gade. Capriccio, Op. 19, No. 2, 
In the Woods, Op. 41, . 
Godard, B. 2d Valse, Op. 56, . 
Goldner. Gavotte Mignonne, 
Grieg. Air (from Holberg Suite), 
Albumblatt, Op. 12, 
Album Leaf, Op. 28, No. 1, 
Album Leaf, Op. 28, No. 3, 
Erotic, Op. 43, No. 5, 
Gavotte (from Holberg Suite), 
In the Home (In der Heimath), 
Lonely Wanderer (Einsamer Wanderer), 
Lyric Pieces, Op. 12, 
Papillon, Op. 43, . 
Prelude (from Holberg Suite), 
Rigaudon (from Holberg Suite), 
Sarabande (from Holberg Suite), 
To the Spring, Op. 43, . 
Voglein, Op. 43, . 
Gurlitt. Hunting Song, . 

Morning Prayer, Op. 101, No. 2, 

Studies, Op. 50, . 

The Festive Dance, 

The Hunt, . 

Haberbier. A Flower of Spring, 

Handel. Allemande, Courante, Minuetto No. 1, Min- 

uetto No. 2, Preludio. Above numbers are 

from "Twelve Easy Pieces, 

Air k la Bourr^e, 

Haydn. Minuet Giocoso, . 

Heller, St. fitudes, Op. 45, Book 1, 

Book 2, 
Op. 46, 
Op. 47, . 
Promenades d'un Solitaire, Op. 78, No. 1, 



SO 06 
06 
12 
60 
06 
06 
06 
12 
12 
12 
06 
12 
06 
06 
06 
06 
12 
06 
06 
35 
12 
12 
12 
06 
20 
12 
12 
12 
85 
06 
06 
06 



25 
12 
06 
60 
60 
85 
85 
12 
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Tnu OF Book. 



No. 

of 

Vols. 



Price 



HeUer, St. TaranteDe (Napoli), 1 $0 12 

Wanderatunden, Op. 80, No. 6, . . 1 20 

Henselt. If I were a Bird, 1 15 

Hiller, P. The Lonely Rose, Op. 66, . .1 06 

Little Rider, Op. 66, .... 1 06 

Hofmann, H. Along the Brook, .... 1 12 

At Evening, 1 06 

Gestandnis, Op. 52, .... 1 20 

Gavotte from "Donna Diana," . . 1 12 

Gondolliera, 1 06 

In the Month of May, .... 1 12 

Minnelied, ...... 1 06 

On the Rivulet, "1 12 

The Nightingale Sing?, ... 1 12 

ZurLaute, 1 12 

Hummel. Sonata, Op. 13, 1 90 

Variations, Op. 57, 1 35 

Jadassohn, S. Scherzo, Op. 35, 1 12 

Jensen, A. Berceuse in A, 1 12 

Barcarole, Op. 33, 1 12 

Canzonetta, Op. 42, .... 1 12 

Cassandra, 1 12 

Erster Walzer und Zweiter Walzer, Op. 33, . 1 06 

Irrlichter, Op. 17, 1 12 

Polonaise, Op. 33, .1 12 

Reigen, Op. 33, 1 12 

Reiterlied, Op. 33, 1 12 

The Mill, Op. 17, 1 06 

Trompeterstiicklein, Op. 33, ... 1 06 

Widmung, Op. 33, 1 06 

Jungmann. Will o' the Wisp, Op. 217, ... 1 06 

Kirchner. Album Leaf, Op. 7, 1 06 

Valse Impromptu, ..... 1 06 

Kohler. Coming from Sch(k)l, 1 06 

Krause. Trill Studies, Op. 2, Book 2, . ... 1 35 

Kuhlau. Sonatina, Op. 20, No. 1, . .1 20 

No. 3, .... 1 35 

Op.55, No. 1, .... 1 20 

No.2, . . . . 1 12 

No.3, . . . . 1 20 

Kullak, Th. From Flower to Flower (octave study), . 1 12 

Im Gruenen, Op. 105, .... 1 12 
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No. 


Friee 


Tnu or Book. 


of 
Volt. 


Si 


Kullak, Th. Scherio, 




so 06 


The Little Huntsman, .... 




06 


Youthful Days, Op. 62 (12 numbers), 




50 


Landon. Pianoforte Method, 




450 


Lange. In Rank and File, 




12 


Playfulness, 




12 


Dressed for the Ball, 




12 


Meadow Dance, 




12 


Valse Champdtre, 




12 


Happy Meeting, 




06 


Lavall^. Caprice (The Butterfly), .... 




12 


Lichner. Waltz, Op. 270, 




06 


Morning Song, Op. 174, .... 




06 


Liszt. La Regata Veneziana, 




12 


Loeschhom. Arabeske No. 1, 




12 


Arabeske No. 3, 




12 


fetudes. Op. 65, Book 1, 




30 


Book 2, 




25 


Op. 66, Book 1, 




35 


Hungarian, 




12 


Lysberg. The Thrashers, Op. 71 




12 


Mason, Wm. Touch and Technic, Vol. 1, . 




225 


Mathews, W. S. B. Standard Graded Course of Studies, 






Vol.1, 




85 


Mendelssohn. Christmas Gift, Op. 72, ... 




25 


Prelude in E minor. 




06 


Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14, . 




60 


Scherzo, Op. 16, No. 2, . . . 




12 


Song Without Words, Op. 19, No. 4, . 




06 


Op. 30, No. 7, . 




12 


No. 9, . 




06 


Op. 38, No. 14, . 




12 


No. 18, . 




12 


Op. 53, No. 22, . 




12 


No. 23, . 




20 


Op. 62, No. 28, . 




12 


Op. 67, No. 34, . 




20 


Op. 102, No. 45, . 




12 


No. 47, . 




12 


No. 48, . 




12 


Merkel. Friihlingsbotschaft, Op. 27, . 




12 


Impromptu, Op. 18, 




12 
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TiTLi OP Book. 



No. 

of 

Vols. 



Friee 



Merkel. In the Beautiful Month of May, . . 1 $0 12 

JoDy Huntsman, 1 06 

Pleasures of May, Op. 81, . .1 06 

Spring Song, 1 06 

The Hunter's Call, 1 12 

Moszkowski. Waltz in A flat, 1 25 

Mozart. Sonata No. 2 in F (A. P. Schmidt), . . 1 20 

Sonata No. 8 in C (A. P. Schmidt), . . 1 30 

Nicod^, J. L. BarcaroUe, Op. 13, .... 1 12 

Orth, L. E. Mother Goose Songs Without Words, .2 2 00 

Parker, H. W. ifitude M^lodieuse, Op. 19, ... 1 12 

Nocturne, Op. 19, .... 1 12 

Romanza, Op. 19, .... 1 12 

Scherzino, Op. 19, .... 1 12 

Porter, F. A. "In the Springtime," Book 1, . . 1 20 

"IntheSpringtune,"Book2, . . 1 25 

Raff, J. Am Loreley-Fels, Op. 134, .... 1 20 

Rigaudon, Op. 204, 1 25 

The Echo, Op. 75, 1 12 

Ravina. Arabeske, 1 06 

Reinecke. Gondoliera, 1 20 

Minuetto, 1 06 

Sonatina, Op. 47, 1 06 

Thirty Pianoforte Pieces for Young People, 

Op! 107 (Litolff), 1 60 

Reinhold. Impromptu, Op. 28, .... 1 20 

Suite Mignonne, Op. 45, .... 1 25 

Rheinberger. Ballade, Op. 7, 1 12 

Impromptu, 0^. 183, .... 1 20 

Prelude, Op. 183, .... 1 12 

Roeske. Capitol March, 1 06 

Dover Galop, 1 06 

Electric Polka, 1 06 

Happy Thoughts Polka, 1 06 

The Hub Waltz, 1 06 

Rosenhain. Andante and Rondo, .... 1 20 

Rummel. Little March, 1 06 

Little Waltz, 1 06 

Ryder. Little Artist Rondo, 1 06 

Little Artist Maziu-ka, 1 06 

Saran. Phantasie Stiick, Op. 2, .... 1 12 

Scharwenka, P. Tanz Vergniigen, Op. 68, . .1 06 
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Tru or Book. 



No. 

of 

Vok. 



Price 



Schi 



Scharwenka, X. First Valae Caprice, Op. 13, 
Polish Dance, Op. 29, 
Valse Caprice, C^. 31, 
Schubert. Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 2, 
Impromptu, Op. 142, 
Waltzes, Op. 9a, 
Album for Young Pianists, 
Cradle Song, 

Curious Story, Op. 15, . 
Evening Music, Op. 99, . 
Novellette, in F, . 
PUying tag. Op. 15, 
Valse Noble, Op. 9, 
Schmoll. (The following pieces are from Op. 50) 
Kathinka, 
Pastorale,. 
Polonaise, 

Return of the Gondolier, 
Rose Mazurka, . 
Saltarella, 
Scherzetto, 

Song of the Miller Maid, 
Spring Thoughts, 
The Hunter's Horn, . 
The Shepherd's Repose, 
Schytte. Bird-trills in the Wood, 
Hide and Seek, . 
Playing Ball, . 
Youth and Joy, 
Strong, T. Danse des Sabots, . 
Thirty-five Easy Pieces (N. E. Conservatory 
Thoma. Polish Dance, 
Twenty-three Select Pieces (Fh^t Grade), 
Urbach. Prize Piano School, 
Weber. Invitation to the Dance, 

Rondo Brillante, 
Wollenhaupt. fitude in A flat, 

Organ. 
Allen, X. H. Themes with varied basses, 
Bach. Choral Variations, No. 4, 
No. 5, 



Ed.) 



SO 25 
12 
30 
20 
12 
30 
1 50 
06 
06 
12 
25 
06 
06 

12 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
20 
06 
06 
06 
12 
60 
12 
85 
4 50 
30 
30 
12 



35 
06 
12 
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No. 


Price 




Tru or Book. 


of 
Vols. 


ss: 


Bach. 


Choral Variations, No. 7, . . . . 




so 12 




Prelude and Fugue, No. 3, 












12 


Costa. 


Triumphal March, 












20 


Dubois. 


Processional, 












12 


Guilmant. Allegretto in B minor. 












25 


Handel. 


Fifth Concerto, . 












30 


Hollins. 


Intermezzo, 












20 


Kullak. 


Pastorale, . 












20 


Merkel. 


Trio, Op. 39, No. 1, 

No. 2, . 
No. 3, . 
No. 4, . 










« 


06 
12 
06 
06 


Rheinberg^r. Pastorale Sonata, 












40 


Scharwenka, X. Gavotte in D, 












12 


Thayer. 


Andante and Variations, 












20 




Variations on Russian National Hymn, 








25 


Volckmar. Adagio in A flat. 








20 




Vocal. 








Songs for Solo Voice. 






Songs marked thus (*) are for low voices, ail others are for soprano 






Beach, 


Mrs. June, 




20 


Beethoven. Nature's Adoration,* .... 




12 


Brahms 


. Cradle Song,* 




12 


Bullard 


. Beam from Yonder Star,* .... 




12 


Chadwick. I said to the Wind of the South,* 




20 




let Night Speak of Me,* 




12 




Sweetheart thy Lips are Touched with 








Flame,* 




12 


Cowen. 


To a Flower, 




12 


Franz. 


Dearest Friend,* 




12 




From Grief I cannot Measure,* 




12 




In Autumn,* 




12 




Marie,* 




12 




Now Welcome My Wood,* .... 




20 




Oh ! why so soon,* 




06 




The Mourner,* 




06 


Grieg. 


A Swan,* 




12 




Departed,* 




06 




Strolling Minstrel's Song,* .... 




12 


Handel 


. Arm, Arm, Ye Brave,* .... 




20 




But Who May Abide,* .... 




30 
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Trlb or Book. 



No. 

of 

Yah. 



Price 



Handel. Every Valley shall be exalted, 

Hear Me Ye Winds and Waves,* 
He was despised,* 
Honor and Anns,* 
Shall I in Mamre's Fertile Plain,* 
The People that walked in Darkness,* 
Haydn. With joy the impatient Husbandman,* 
Mackenzie. Spring Song,* 
Mendelssohn. Afar,* .... 
If with all your Hearts, 
It is enough,* 
6 God have Mercy,* . 

Moir. Best of All, 

Ries. The dear Blue Eyes of Springtime, . 
Rotoli. My Bride shall be my Flag,* 

The Dying Flower, 
Ryder, C. Love's Sunmions, . 
Schubert. Songs in the original keys, Augener & Co. Ed. 
By the Sea, .... 
Faith in Spring, 

Hark, hark! the Lark (high voice). 
Hark, hark! the Lark (low voice). 
Hedge Roses, . 
Her Portrait, . 
Huntsman's Even Song, 
Impatience, 
Morning Greeting, 
My Sweet Repose, . 
Resting Place, . 
Serenade, 
The Counterfeit, 
To be sung on the Waters, 
Wanderer's Night Song, 
Wandering, 
Withered Flowers, . 
Who is Sylvia?. 
Schimiann. Ah, Sweet, when in thine Eyes, 

Beside the Rhine's Sacred Waters, 
111 not complain, . 
Intermezzo, .... 
Moonlight, .... 
My Soul will I Steep with Longing, 
Sunny Beam, 



$0 25 
12 
20 
20 
12 
25 
25 
20 
12 
12 
20 
20 
12 
20 
20 
20 
06 

12 
12 
20 
06 
12 
12 
06 
20 
20 
12 
20 
12 
12 
20 
12 
12 
20 
12 
06 
12 
12 
12 
12 
06 
12 
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of 
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Schumann. The Rose and the Lily, . 
Thy Lovely Face, . 
When May shed Loveliness around, 
Where'er my Tears have Fallen, 
Woman's Life and Love, Nos. 1-8, 
Storace. My Native Land I bade Adieu,* . 
Tschaikowsky. Ye Who have yearned alone,* 
Wagner. Prize Song from "Die Meistersinger," 
W^helpley. The Nightingale has a Lyre of Gold, 



SO 06 
12 
06 
06 
60 
12 
12 
25 
12 



Smart, Henry. 



Duets. 
The Fairy Haunted Spring, 



12 



Part Songs for Male Voices, 

Abt. Night Song, 

The Parting Day, 

Bank, C. Evening Song, . 

Becker. Vocal March, 

Boieldieu. Praise of the Soldier, .... 

Chwatal, F. X. Lovely Night, 

Cramer. How Can I Leave Thee, .... 

Gounod, Ch. The Chase, 

Hatton, J.L. Tar's Song, 

Bugle Song, 

Sailor's Song, , 

Knowles. Our Flag, 

Kreutzer. Serenade, 

Kiicken. Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast, 

The Banners Wave, 

TheRhme, 

Macfarren, G. A. Now the Sun has Mounted High, 
Mendelssohn. The Huntsman's Farewell, . 

Farewell, ...... 

The Cheerful Wanderer, 

Parting Song, 

Rhine Wine Song, .... 

Serenade, 

Pflueger, Carl. The Bugler. Song for medium voice 

with male chorus, 

Weber. Bright Sword of Liberty, .... 
Champagne Song, 



12 
12 
06 
25 
12 
06 
06 
20 
20 
.20 
12 
12 
12 
12 
20 
12 
12 
12 
06 
12 
12 
12 
12 

20 
06 
12 
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of 
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Weber. A Nation's Day is Breaking, 

O How Lovely the Face of the Deep, 
Werner. Two Roses, .... 



Part Songs far Female Voices. 
Gumbert. Maidens' Spring Song (trio), 
Hiller. Dame Cuckoo (trio), .... 
Mendelssohn. Hearts Feel that Love Thee (trio), 

O Vales with Sunlight Smiling (trio), 
Wagner, R. Spinning-wheel Chorus (trio), . 
Wiegand. A Meadow Song, .... 



Mixed Voices. 
Hatton, J. L. Let All with Merry Voices Sing, 
Mendelssohn. On the Sea, 
Smart, Henry. Wake to the Hunting, 

Chorals, AnthemSf Hymns, 
Bach, J. S. Sixteen German Chorals edited by John S, 

Dwight, 

Gounod. Praise be to the Father (anthem), 
Hymns. Collection of Forty-five Hymn Tunes, 
Selected Hymns. Words and music, 
Weber. God of the Fatherless (anthem). 

Vocal Exercises. 
Concone. Fifty exercises, Op. 9, 
Panofka. Vocal A, B, C, . 
Scala. Twenty-five Concise Vocal Exercises, 

Music for Children. 
Children's Souvenir Song Book, arranged by William L. 

Tomlins, 

Roeske, C. C. Collection of Songs, Duets, and Trios, . 

Orchestra. 
Bach. Adagio (Quintet for Strings and Clarinet), 
Beethoven. Andante con moto, from Symphony No. 1, 
Menuetto from Septet, Op. 20, 
Scherzo from Septet, Op. 20, . 
Scherzo from Symphony No. 4, 
Bendix. Cradle Song, 



SO 06 
06 
06 



12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
20 



06 
12 
20 



60 
12 
60 
60 
12 



60 
50 
60 



3 00 
60 



30 
70 
25 
25 
70 
20 
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Eichberg. 
Eilenberg. 
Fahrbach. 
Godard. 
Gregh, L. 

Grieg, E. 



Haydn. 



Boccherini. Minuet in A, * 

Minuet No. 2 in A, * 
Andante, 

The Mill in the Forest, 
Mazurka, In the Forest, 
Berceuse, . 
Joyous Serenade, 
Passacalle, 

Anitra's Tanz from Peer Gynt Suite, * 
Gavotte from Holberg Suite, ^ . 
Rigaudon from Holberg Suite, * . 
Symphony No. 5, First Movement, 
Symphony No. 8, Finale, 
Symphony No. 11, First Movement, 
Sjrmphony No. 11, Allegretto, 
Symphony No. 11, Minuet, . 
Symphony No. 11, Finale, . 
Sjrmphony No. 13, Largo, 
Hofmann, H. Serenade, Op. 65, First Movement (Flute 

and Strings), .... 

Hofmann, R. No. 1 from Suite, Op. 60, * 
Jungmann. Will o' the Wisp (Quintet for Strings and 

I^), 

Mascagni. Intermezzo from ''Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Mendelssohn. Festival March, .... 

Priests' March from "Athalie," 
Mozart, W. A. Andante from E-flat Symphony, 
Andante from the 8th Quartette, 
Divertimento No. 2, D major (First 

Movement), .... 
Finale from the E-fiat Symphony, 
Magic Flute Overture, 
Menuetto from the Jupiter Symphonj"^, 
Menuetto from the E-flat Symphony 
(composed 1788), . 
Reinecke. Pastoral,* 

Marchen Vorspiel, * . 
Aus Tausend und eine Nacht, * 
Frieden der Nacht, * . 
Ballet Music, * 
(The above numbers from Zwolf Tonbilder.) 
Schubert, F. Marche Militaire, 



90 12 
20 
12 
35 
30 
30 
40 
50 
25 
25 
25 
80 
90 
80 
70 
40 
80 
60 

50 
20 

25 
20 
40 
50 
50 
20 

40 
70 
90 
40 

35 
20 
25 
12 
12 
30 

45 



For string orchMtnu 
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of 
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Schubert, F. Moment Musical, 

Symphony, B minor, First Movement, 
Schumann, R. Traiunerei, 
Strauss. Light and Shade Waltzes, . 
Thomas. Gavotte Mignon, 
Wagner. Vorspiel from Lohengrin, . 
Waldteufel. Invitation k la Gavotte, . 



SO 35 
1 25 
30 
60 
30 
20 
50 



Dancla, C. 
De Beriot. 



Eichberg, J. 
Godard, B. 



Violin. 
Accolay. Concerto, .... 

Bach. Concerto for Two Violins, 
Cutter, B. Six Eaay Violin Pieces, Op. 40, 
Fu^t Air Vari^, Op. 89, . 
Fantaaie Ballet, Op. 100, 
Method for the Violin, Part I., 2d and 3d 
Positions, .... 
Complete Method for the Violin, 
Canzonetta, .... 
Berceuse from " Jocelyn," 
Hauser. Longing (Le Desir), . 
Leclair. Sarabanda, .... 

Mendelssohn. Concerto, Op. 64 (Andante), 
Mlynarski. Mazur, ..... 
Schradieck. Technical Studies, Book 1, 
Sitt. fei^gie, Op. 73, .... 

Preludium, Op. 73, . 
Tarantelle, Op. 73, . 
Friilingslied, Op. 73, . . 
WieniawTjki. Chanson Polonaise, Op. 12, . 



12 
40 
20 
06 
25 

60 
50 
06 
06 
12 
06 
40 
20 
85 
12 
12 
12 
12 
20 



Violoncello. 
Bruch. Kol Nidrei, 
Romberg. Concertino, 
Schumann. Stiick im Volkston, 



25 
25 
12 



String Quartet. 
Haydn. Quartet No. 12 (Adagio), Peters Edition, 



25 



Clarinet. 
Klose. Conservatory Method for the Clarinet, 



3 50 
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of 
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Cornet. 
Arban. Fantasie Brillante, .... 
Method for the Comet and Saxhorn, 

Frxnch Horn and Pianoforte. 
Beethoven. Sonata, Op. 17 (First Movement), . 

Military Band. 
Bach, Charles. Twelfth Andante and Waltz, 
Balfe. Fantasia from ''Satanella," . 
Balfe-Claus. Selection, "Bohemian Girl," . 
Balfe-Wiegand. Selection, "Puritan's Daughter," 
Beyer, E. Fantasia from "Le Val d'Amour." Arr., 
Bizet. Selection from "Carmen." Arr. by Beyer, 

Toreador's song from "Carmen," 
CatHn, E. N. Overture, "Welcome," 
Donizetti. Nocturne from "Don Pasquale," * 
Ringleben. Polka Mazurka, ^ . . . . 
Sponholtz. Peace of Mind, ^ . . . . 
Donizetti. Sextette and Finale from "Lucia," 
Flotow. Selection from "Martha," 

Fantasia from "Stradella." Arr. by HeinickCj 
GUmore, P. S. 22d Regiment March, 
Gounod-Heinicke. Selection from "Faust," 
Hal^vy-Heinicke. Selection from "The Jewess," 
Heinicke. Grand National Melody Potpourri, 

Bfilitary Prize Quickstep, . 

Hungarian Quickstep. Arr., 

Reminiscences of Verdi, 
Herman, A. Overture, "L'Espoir de I'Alsace." Arr. by 

Claus, 

Laurendeau. Overture, "Lilliput," 
Lavall^, C. Overture, "The Bridal Rose," 
Mendelssohn. Priests' War March from " Athalie," 
Meyerbeer-Heinicke. Selection from "Les Huguenots," 
Meyerbeer-Me3rrelles. Coronation March from "Le Pro- 

ph^te," 

Mozart. Overture, "The Magic Flute," 
Prendiville, H. Little Rose Waltz, 
Rollinson, T. H. The Color Guard March, t 

Day Dreams, . 
Schubert- Vaughan. Arr. of Serenade, 



SO 12 
6 75 



30 



30 
50 
25 
60 
35 
70 
80 
70 

30 

85 
80 
50 
35 
60 
60 
60 
50 
50 
90 

90 
70 
85 
35 
70 

40 
60 
30 
30 
60 
35 



1 Sextette for brass instruments. 
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of 

Yob. 



FriM 

Si 



Sousa. Semper Fidelis March, 

Supp^. Banditenstreiche overture, .... 
Supp^-Wiegand. Overture, " Morning, Noon and Night 

in Vienna," 

Troop-Heinicke. Arr. of Second Andante and Walts, . 
Verdi. Scene and Aria from '^ Emani." Arr. by Glaus, . 

Selection from " Emani." Arr. by Heinicke, 
Viviani. The Silver Tnunpets (Grand Processional 

March), 

Wagner. Selection from ''The Fl3ring Dutchman," 
Weber-Heinicke. Selection from "I>er Freischutz," 



SO 35 
50 

85 
30 
60 
90 

70 
85 
60 



Ml8CELL\NBOU8. 

Braille's Musical Notation, Key to, . 

Bridge, J. F. Counterpoint, 

Double Counterpoint, . . . . 
Fillmore, John C. Lessons in Musical History, 
Musical Characters used by the Seeing, 
Norris, Homer A. Practical Harmony, 
Rollinson, T. H. Popular Collection for Cornet and 

Piano, 

Streatfeild, R. A. The Opera, 

Webster, M. P. Preparation for Harmony, 



60 
25 
75 
25 
40 
50 

60 
75 
50 
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LIST OF APPLIANCES AND TANGIBLE 
APPARATUS 

Made at the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for 

THE Blind. 



Geography. 

/. — WaU Maps. 

1. The Hemisphere, .... 

2. United States, Mexico and Canada, 

3. North America, 

4. South America, 

5. Europe, 

6. Asia, 

7. Africa, ....... 

8. The Worid on Mercator's Projection, . 

Each, 137; or the set, S296. 



size, 42 by 52 inches. 



1. Eastern Hemisphere, 

2. Western Hemisphere, 

3. North America, 


Disse 


cled ^ 


fops. 


size, 
It 


30 by 36 inches. 
(t It 

u tt 


4. United States, . 

5. South America, 










It tt 
tt tt 


6. Europe, . 

7. Asia, 








it 
it 


tt tt 
tt tt 


8. Africa, . 








tt 


tt tt 


Each, $25; or the set, $200. 




///. — Pin Maps. 




Cushions for pin maps and diagrams, 


each,$l 00 


Arithmetic. 




Ciphering-boards made of brass strips, nickel-plated, 
Ciphering-type, nickel-plated, per hundred. 


each, $3 00 
" 1 00 


Writing. 




Grooved writing-cards, alumii 
" leathe 


lum, 
rboarc 


i 






each,$0 18 
08 



MICHAEL ANAGNOS 
1837-1906 



micbael jmagnos 



l$37-l^06 




Olriflbt and Potter Printitia Co* 




MICHAEL ANAGNOS. 



FOREWORD. 



BY THE ACTIKO DIRBOTOB. 



In the following pages will be found a memoir of 
Mr. AnagnoSy written by his lifelong friend, Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, who, by similarity of character, gifts and 
culture, was naturally in full sympathy with the lofty 
ideals and simplicity of life that characterized our 
great leader, and appreciated fully and valued suffi- 
ciently the nobility of character that he displayed and 
the wisdom and soundness of the principles, ethical, 
political and educational, that he professed and lived, 
— for with Michael Anagnos profession and living 
were one. There will also be found in these pages 
various tributes and resolutions of institutions, asso- 
ciations and individuals ; an account of the recent me- 
morial exercise, with the addresses there delivered; 
and extracts from the public prints. 

Because we must not let go unrecorded the story so 
eloquent in praise of the man who all his life long 
shrank from the laudation called forth by the quality 
of his deeds, and displayed a degree of modesty and 
self-eflfacement that is beyond all praise, these docu- 
ments are brought together and given to the public, in 
the earnest hope that the published story of our late 
leader's strong, rugged, splendid life will help to put 
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and keep him in his rightful place in the hearts of the 
sightless and their real friends wherever the story 
shall be known ; and in the firm belief that to students 
and seekers after truth and inspiration in the special 
field of the education of the blind, this record will be 
of use in future years. 

Of Michael Anagnos the man history will record that 
he lived simply and nobly. Of Anagnos the adminis- 
trator and educator of the blind, the judgment of 
those who know will be that he thought clearly, rea- 
soned soundly, fought fairly, and wrought largely and 
well. 



Our sincere thanks are extended to all who assisted 
by taking part in the memorial exercises for Mr. 
Anagnos, October 24, 1906; to Mr. Edward H. Clem- 
ent of the Transcript for valuable assistance; to Mr. 
Charles M. Litchfield for the loan of the craj'on por- 
trait of our late director, displayed on that occasion; 
and to the press of Boston for the sympathetic qual- 
ity and generous quantity of notice given the affair. 

Grateful acknowledgment is also due Mr. F. B. San- 
born and Hon. John Parmenides, Greek Consul at Bos- 
ton, for assistance in correcting the proof of the Greek 
matter herein, as well as for many other courtesies. 
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muifapl AnagnoB* 



BY F. B. SANBORN. 



Michael Anagnostopoulos, (by which name he has ever 
been known among his Greek compatriots, though his Ameri- 
can friends shortened it, with his consent, to Anagnos), was 
bom November 7, 1837 at Papingo, a small village in the 
mountain-land of Epirus. His father was a hard-working 
peasant, and his village was one of those where the soldiers 
and tax-gatherers of the Turkish sultan were never seen. It 
governed itself by its own village oificials, and sent its tribute 
for the sultan by their hands to the publicans of Constanti- 
nople. His grandmother, whom he visited last in 1890, told 
him that she had always lived in that region, and had never 
seen a Turk in Papingo. A school, such as it was, existed 
in the village, and there Michael began his education. Hav- 
ing carried it as far as the mountain facilities permitted, he 
found means to enter the high school at Janina, and there 
was fitted to enter the National University in Athens, which 
he did in his nineteenth year. This University is organized 
on the ordinary German plan, and then corresponded in 
grade to a second-class German University. His first ambi- 
tion was to become master of Greek, Latin, French and 
philosophy; he employed four years profitably in those 
courses, and became proficient in all. He then devoted some 
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attention to law, but not with the intention of practising 
law; his purpose at leaving the University being to make 
journalism and political science his profession. In 1861, 
when not yet four and twenty, he joined the stafF of the 
Ethnophylax, one of the first dailies in Athens, and was soon 
made editor-in-chief. 

Like his friend Dr. Howe, whom as yet Anagnos knew 
only by fame, as a Philhellene of the Greek Revolution, 
young Anagnos favored political liberty, and took an active 
part, as journalist, in the opposition to King Otho and his 
unprogressive and arbitrary government He even went to 
the extent of introducing, through Qen. Garibaldi and one of 
his sons, lodges of Free Masonry as an element in the coming 
dethronement of the Bavarian monarch. This event came 
to pass in 1862, and young Anagnos was actively engaged in 
procuring it. Soon after. King George of the royal line of 
Denmark, the present constitutional sovereign of Greece, be- 
came king, and the Ethnophylax favored the freedom and 
annexation of Crete, which rose in revolt against the Turks 
in 1866. Upon this question Anagnos differed with his asso- 
ciate editors, and resigned his position in the newspaper, 
though still continuing to write articles and make addresses 
in defence of Cretan independence. At the same time, though 
without knowledge of each other. Dr. Howe, in America, 
was agitating and raising money in aid of Cretan freedom. 
He had joined in an effort forty years before, during the 
Greek Revolution, to expel the Turkish power from Crete, 
and the first volume of his biography, lately published by 
his daughter, Mrs. Richards, gives portions of his daily 
journal while on the coast of Crete, engaged in this expedi- 
tion, which failed. 
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In 1867 Dr. Howe sailed for Europe, with the double mis- 
sion of carrying relief to the Cretan refugees in Athens, and 
of examining schools for the deaf and asylums for the insane, 
— having become in 1865 chairman of the Massachusetts 
Board of State Charities, and taken up officially the question 
of the best care of those two classes of the dependents. He 
had long had the care of the education of the blind in New 
England, and their instruction and employment in self-sup- 
porting industries. Eeaching Athens early in the year, his 
first wish was to find a Greek secretary who could act with 
him in the organization of relief. He was fortunate enough 
to be directed to young Anagnostopoulos, whom he soon em- 
ployed, and whom he left in charge of the Conmiittee's 
affairs at Athens, while Dr. Howe himself visited schools, hos- 
pitals and prisons in western and southern Europe. After- 
wards, when returning to Boston, Dr. Howe induced his 
Athenian secretary to accompany him, and continue in the 
work of the Cretan Committee in New England during 
1868. There was as yet no thought of his engaging in the 
instruction of the blind. 

But so well had the student from Epirus learned his les- 
son at school and university, that Dr. Howe found him well 
qualified to teach the few blind pupils who in 1868 carried 
their education so far as to study Greek and Latin; and he 
gave him that task, as well as that of private tutor in his 
own family. A year or two later he promoted his tutor's 
wish to become Greek professor in some western American 
college, and wrote the letter of recommendation quoted by 
Mr. Sanborn in the address at our October memorial meet- 
ing. But the superior qualifications of Anagnos as a teacher, 
and the affection he had inspired in the Howe family, did 
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not allow Dr. Howe to part with him, when the time for 
separation came. He gave the young Greek a permanent 
position in the Perkins Institution, and late in the year 1870 
gave him his daughter Julia in marriage. This fixed his 
residence in Boston, and already began to qualify him as 
Dr. Howe's assistant and possible successor. 

The increasing years and infirm health of Dr. Howe re- 
quired, after 1870, that he should have an able, loyal and 
organizing assistant, and such Mr. Anagnos now proved him- 
self to be. In the frequent absences of the Director he had 
to assume the general charge of affairs; and he went on, 
step by step, to make himself familiar with every part of the 
important establishment with which he found himself con- 
nected. His researches, and his experience among the fami- 
lies of the blind children coming under his charge, led him to 
see what was needed to supplement the excellent system long 
established at South Boston; to observe the natural connec- 
tion between the teaching for industrial uses, of the blind 
and the deaf; and to interest him in that small, but attrac- 
tive class of children who are unfortimately both blind and 
deaf. He became familiar with the remarkable case of Laura 
Bridgman, whom he well knew, and thus prepared himself 
for the success he has since had in the education of Helen 
Keller, Thomas Stringer, Elizabeth Robin, and others of the 
blind-deaf. Finally, upon the serious illness of Dr. Howe 
in 1875, he became acting Director, and was in full charge 
of the Institution at the death of its real founder in Janu- 
ary, 1876. Consequently, he was the only candidate seri- 
ously considered for the post of Director, although there was 
some question in the minds of some trustees, how a native of 
Turkey and a subject of the Kingdom of Greece would sue- 
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ceed in the whole management of a Bostonian institution, so 
peculiarly dependent on the liberality of the good people of 
Massachusetts, and particularly of Boston. 

The result of his administration soon solved that question. 
Every branch of the Institution had already begun to feel 
the youthful energy and the mature wisdom of the new 
Director. He first turned his love of improvement, beyond 
the mere routine of school duties and workshop management, 
to the department of printing, which had long been excellent, 
but had not quite kept pace with the growth of population 
and the needs of the blind community. He early submitted 
to the trustees a project for increasing the printing fund to 
the large total of $100,000, and for printing with its income 
a larger number and greater variety of books in the raised 
letters. One of the first books thus provided for, in 1876, 
was Mrs. Howe's Memoir of her husband, and the proceed- 
ings of the great Memorial meeting in honor of Dr. Howe 
at the Music Hall in February, 1876. Before 1882 the fund 
had reached the proposed limit, and for twenty-five years 
has been adding largely to the reading facilities both of the 
Institution pupils and the adult blind in all parts of New 
England. 

He had already in 1880 conceived the plan of a kinder- 
garten for the blind children too young to be received in the 
ordinary schools for the blind; and in this he was assisted 
and inspired by Mrs. Anagnos, who had consecrated herself 
to the work of her father and her husband. With her aid 
he organized a fair to begin a fund for such a kindergarten, 
first contributing himself. The fair yielded $2,000. In 
1883-4 $25,000 had been raised and an estate was bought. 

The payment for the land was $30,000, and it was needful 
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to raise $50,000 more to erect the first buildings and dis- 
charge a small debt on the land. During 1887, this had been 
done and the first building was occupied. Mr. Anagnos then 
undertook to raise an endowment fund for the kindergarten 
of $100,000, and in a few years this also was accomplished. 
The conduct of Mr. Anagnos was most unselfish through the 
whole affair of the kindergarten foundation. He undertook 
its management without additional compensation, paid his 
own expenses, and with his careful financial management 
saw the kindergarten completed in its present form, with a 
property in real and personal estate approaching $250,000. 
During the same period (1882-1906) the main institu- 
tion was improved and extended in all its departments, and 
now possesses a library, both general and musical, which is at 
least the equal of any special library of the sort in the world ; 
an outfit for musical instruction superior to that possessed 
by most schools; and general facilities for all the purposes 
of the Perkins Institution double those which existed in 1876, 
when he became actual Director. In the meantime he had 
also encouraged and carried on the special instruction of sev- 
eral deaf-blind pupils so successfully as to attract the atten- 
tion of the world scarcely less, and in some respects even more, 
than Dr. Howe had done in the education of Laura Bridg- 
man, Oliver Caswell and others, in the first half of the 19th 
century. While he was assisting Dr. Howe in the relief of 
the destitute Cretan families in 1867, the American friends 
of Dr. Howe, — tiie late Gardiner Hubbard, Miss Harriet 
Rogers, Governors Bullock, Claflin and Talbot, the late John 
Clarke of Xorthanipton, and others, — had secured the charter 
and ondownieut of a Massachusetts school for the deaf, where 
the oral method was to be followed and the sign language dis- 
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carded. Soon after, a Boston public school for the deaf 
children of this city and vicinity was estaUished, largely 
through the e£Forts of the late Mr. Washburn of East Boeton, 
in which the oral method was also exclusively used. Miss 
Sarah Fuller was appointed and still remains at the head 
of this Horace Mann School; and she was able to be of 
signal service to the Perkins Institution in teaching articula- 
tion to its deaf-blind pupils. While associated with his 
father-in-law, Dr. Howe, Mr. Anagnos became familiar with 
the whole history and method of instructing the deaf-blind, 
and was himself an ardent advocate of the articulating method 
for the deaf in general. 

In none of the great deeds of his life did that tenderness 
of heart and sympathy for his fellow men that were ever the 
chief motive forces of his character, appear more conspicu- 
ously than in his work for the deaf-blind. Moreover, while 
the direct results of this work are not large from the stand- 
point of the census-taker, yet, measured in terms of hap- 
piness, intense and lasting, conferred upon the stricken 
individual, and of the gratitude of the beneficiary, fervent 
and never ceasing, — in proportion to the eompleteness of 
the emancipation, this work deserves to rank with the greatest 
of his achievements. 

The story of Thomas Stringer is familiar wherever the 
spirit of the good Samaritan is honored and the Samaritan's 
deeds are told. 

About sixteen years ago in a hospital in the city of Pitta- 
burg a pitiful case was brought to light. A little boy, deaf 
and blind, was sent there for treatment. His parents were 
too poor to pay for his maintenance in any institution, and a 
number of appeals were sent to institutions and individuals 
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in his behalf y but without avail. Finally the case was brought 
to the attention of Mr. Anagnos. In the helpless, almost inani- 
mate little lump of clay that was brought to his doors from 
the smoky cily where the rivers meet, he saw the form and 
likeness of a human soul, and immediately took measures to 
bring about its development and unfolding. So the little 
stranger entered the Kindergarten for the Blind at Jamaica 
Plain in 1891, a special teacher was provided for him, and 
the education of Thomas Stringer had begun. The sightless, 
voiceless, seemingly hopeless little waif of 1891 has now 
developed into the intelligent, sturdy, fine appearing young 
man of 1906, who, in his benefactor's own words, 

is strong and hale, and who thinks acutely, reasons rationally, 
judges accurately, acts promptly and works diligently. He loves 
truth and uprightness and loathes mendacity and deceitfulness. 
He appears to be absolutely unselfish and is very grateful to 
his benefactors. His is a loyal and self -poised soul — affection- 
ate, tender and brave. He enjoys the tranquillity of innocence 
and the blessings of the pure in heart. He is honorable, faith- 
ful, straightforward and trustworthy in all his relations. He is 
not only happy and contented with his environment, but seems 
to dwell perpetually in the sunlight of entire confidence in the 
probity and kindness of his fellow men. 

The above is a just picture of the results thus far attained 
in the case of Thomas Stringer, and in the closing sentence 
the writer unwittingly gave utterance to his own highest 
praise, for if this deaf -blind boy " dwells continually in the 
sunlight of entire confidence in the probity and kindness of 
his fellow men " it is because for fifteen years he has known 
naught but perfect probity and absolute kindness on the part 
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of the man, who, amid the multifarious cares involved in the 
conduct of a great institution, yet found time to take this 
stricken waif into his heart and love him ! — who found time 
to be father, guardian and friend! and year after year, by 
voice and pen to plead his cause with a generous public, and 
so provide for the child's future security when his guardian 
should have passed from the scene. 

Last June a vast audience of friends and interested per- 
sons witnessed the graduation from the Perkins Institution 
of Elizabeth Robin, deaf and blind ; and as the young woman 
made her appearance all hearts were won by her sweet, in- 
telligent face and engaging manner, and many marvelled as 
she deftly and skilfully operated a sewing-machine, and ex- 
plained the transformations of energy therein involved, by 
the aid of her teacher. But the significance of this achieve- 
ment is not fully clear until two further facts are under- 
stood. First, we should have seen the baby girl, bereft of 
sight and hearing, apparently blighted for life, and con- 
demned to an almost animal existence of isolation from her 
kind, and should now realize that the helpless, stricken child 
has become this sweet, wholesome, bright-faced woman of 
twenty-two. Then we should observe the sane, cheerful, 
helpful spirit that animates Elizabeth Robin ; and understand 
that, trained in the atmosphere inspired by Michael Anagnos 
and his faithful helpers, she has remained true to the father 
and mother living the workaday life of a plantation in far- 
away Texas. She fully appreciates the dignity and the worth 
of labor ; she is filled with gratitude and loyalty to the school 
that has trained her, and her ambition is to give daily ex- 
pression to her love of home and parents, to her sense of the 
dignity of toil, and her loyalty to the Perkins Institution, 
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while she makes herself a real helper and a centre of dieer 
and sunshine in her southern home. The ascent from what 
she was to what she is, and the spirit in which she now bears 
herself, constitute the glory of this achievement; and the 
achievement belongs under Providence to the brave, modest 
man who is gone. 

Said Edith Thomas, another deaf-blind girl : — " All that 
I am and can do and enjoy I owe to the school, and through 
it to Mr. Anagnos." The instruction of these and other 
blind-deaf children, (of whom the latest to graduate was 
Miss Robin, in the summer of 190H), occupied the attention 
and demanded the efforts of ^fr. Anagnos for more than 
twenty years. But during that period he was no less atten- 
tive to the other duties of his position. In 1900 he went 
abroad to attend the International Congress (at Paris) of 
the teachers and friends of the blind, and took an active part 
in its discussions, besides visiting some of the European 
schools for the blind. He was commissioned by the United 
States to be one of the national representatives at Paris. 
Before the sessions opened he visited his native Epirus, and 
on his arrival in Athens he deposited in the National Bank 
there a large sum ($25,000) the income from which has 
since been applied to the support of schools at Janina and 
elsewhere. By his last will he bequeathed other sums for a 
similar purpose, — to carry out which his executors are now 
making arrangements. Tie then travelled leisurely through 
Greece, Macedonia, Servia, Roumania, Hungary, Austria 
and Bavaria, visiting relatives and friends, and taking many 
observations in schools and industries, which made him the 
best American authority on the question of proper industries 
for the blind, and the best method of making the adult blind 
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self-supporting. After his return he organized a system upon 
safe grounds, and with excellent results, for giving employ- 
ment to graduates of the Institution and others, and dispos- 
ing of the products of their industry. Experience for many 
years had convinced him that something could usefully be 
done in this way; but, in common with Dr. Howe, Mr. 
Himtoon, Mr. Wait, and most teachers of long experience, 
he recognized the Strict limits in which self-support for the 
blind can be successful, except on the basis of charity. He 
would have agreed with the veteran Wait, who has lately 
published a valuable essay on this subject, after having in- 
structed and cared for the blind nearly half a century; in 
the course of which he says : — 

Earning a living, and earning the going rate of wages, are 
equivalent terms in the labor market; and the more clearly a 
business man sees that the blind can at best produce only a part 
of the product necessary to secure normal wages, the more cer- 
tain will he be not to employ that kind of labor. 

It is only by specializing strictly, and educating carefully 
for special forms of labor, that the blind can compete with 
seeing persons. Any theory which neglects this fundamental 
fact, however enthusiastically or plausibly maintained, will 
be sure to disappoint its advocates in the end; and the dis- 
tance to that end is usually very short. 

Before his last visit to Europe, from which lie never re- 
turned, the strength of Mr. Anagnos had been much weak- 
ened by his labors at South Boston, and was undermined 
by that obscure disease from which he had hoped himself 
relieved. Still, after the first discomforts of the voyage, 
and the inclemencies of a backward season had been over- 
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come, he found much enjoyment in revisiting the scenes of 
his youth and the land of his heartiest affection. The weeks 
spent in Athens were free from pain, and had prepared 
him to look forward cheerfully to a tour in those countries, 
of Turkey and Roumania, in which the Greek race are sub- 
jected to vehement prejudices, and too often to violence and 
oppression. It proved otherwise; for in Turkey he was not 
only saddened by what he saw of this kind, but he became 
an object of suspicion to the authorities, who followed his 
course with spies. In Roumania and Servia, where several 
of his reljitives and many friends live, he found himself and 
them the victims of unjust laws and of violent religious 
hostility. At the same time, and probably aggravated by 
these discomforts, his disease returned upon him with great 
pain and increasing weakness; and it was evident to him- 
self, no doubt, that his end was near. He endured all this 
with his natural fortitude, but could not regulate the in- 
decision and perhaps the unskilfulness of surgeons, under 
whose hands he died. They probably could not have pro- 
longed his life, so far had a mortal malady proceeded; but 
it IS a grief to all his friends in Greece and America, that 
he was not permitted to die among those who so highly 
valued him, and would so tenderly have cared for him in 
the last hours. He breathed his last at Turn Severin, a 
frontier town of Roumania, June 29, 1906, and is buried 
in his native village of Epirus. But his Athenian friends 
and the Greek government propose to remove his remains to 
the capital of Greece, where he should be honored with a 
suitable monument, and where his mourners in all lands may 
occasionally visit his grave. 

The character of Mr. Anagnos will perhaps appear from 
this slight record of a busy, a practical and yet a romantic 
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life; and from the testimony, in many parts of the world, 
of those who had shared in his cares or been aided by his 
generosity. Seldom does a man so firm and achieving, in 
all that he undertook, manifest also those gentle and tender 
affections which are the inspiration of genuine philanthropy. 
Careless of his own interest or glory, he went forward in a 
noble career, saddened, but not surprised at the thankless- 
ness of mankind, and the defeat of cherished hopes. 

He had also great reason to rejoice in the support that his 
unselfish plans received in this city of his adoption, from 
those kindly benefactors of the unfortunate, who, in his time 
and long before, have given Boston its well-established re- 
nown for philanthropy in all its forms. Pew indeed were 
those who could have done his work, but he found hundreds 
who were ready to assist him in it. As was nobly said by 
Bacon, Mr. Anagnos sought learning and knowledge " not as 
a couch whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit; 
nor a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk up 
and down with a fair prospect; nor a tower of state for a 
proud mind to raise itself upon; nor. a fort or commanding 
ground for strife and contention; nor a shop for profit and 
sale; but a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator and 
the relief of man's estate." 

Tribute from Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. 

In the old stories of true lovers, we read of roses planted 
above their graves, and growing up in miraculous beauty and 
luxuriance. The spirit of the dead entered in some mysteri- 
ous way into the sweet-brier and the eglantine, so that the 
beauty of love and life conquered the ugliness of death and 
decay. 

We too, even in these more prosaic latter-day times, would 
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fain bring some sweet tribute of flowers to the memory of 
our beloved friend, trusting that these, vivified by the beauty 
of his life, may, like the rose-trees of the old legend, grow 
into a living monument above him. 

For the loyalty of the mediaeval lovers was not greater 
than his loyalty to the chosen work into which he had thrown 
himself with the enthusiasm that was such a splendid fea- 
ture of his character. In it lay the secret of his great success, 
although this would never have been achieved without the 
tireless industry which seemed to know no rest. The sor- 
rows and disappointments that came to him were powerless 
to quench it, so that now he has gone from our midst, it is 
what we best remember him by, the Greek fire that has shone 
through history, ever since Prometheus brought the first 
spark of it from heaven. 

The Hellenic race never lost their passionate love of 
knowledge, even in the dark centuries of their most cruel 
bondage. The moment Turkish oppression permitted, they 
hastened to gratify it in. the schools and universities of 
Europe. The result was the Greek Revolution, for among 
this intellectual people *' Education was the herald of liberty." 

Thus the love of knowledge which was the most strongly 
marked feature of the career of Michael Anagnos, was a 
racial, rather than an individual trait. Beginning in a child- 
ish longing for self-culture, it broadened into an ardent 
desire for the education of all men, especially the little help- 
less children who dwelt in darkness. That he should be- 
queath his property to found schools in his native land was 
as logical as it was fitting. He had given his life to the 
establishment of the Kindergarten for the Blind, and the 
strengthening of the Perkins Institution, and these tasks 
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accomplished, he longed to do something for Greece. In his 
later years, his thoughts seemed to turn more to the beauti- 
ful country he loved so well. He hoped to end his days 
there in quiet and retirement, for he had long resolved to 
resign his arduous position, when he should have reached 
the age of seventy. Yet it is to be questioned whether he 
could ever have brought himself to give up the work to 
which he was so deeply attached while health remained, 
although at times he felt that it was almost beyond his 
strength. Early and late, day in and day out, sunmier and 
winter he toiled at his desk with a devotion to duty which 
neither insomnia, fatigue nor impaired health was able to 
shake. 

The story of his early struggles for an education reads 
like a romance. Too poor to buy the text books he needed, 
he copied them out by hand, studying his lessons while he 
tended his father's flocks on the Albanian hill-sides, or in 
the evening by the light of a rude pine-torch. He had the 
misfortune to lose his mother while still a child, and a 
step-mother treated him with the proverbial unkindness. It 
was perhaps on the death of his father that his great-grand- 
mother took hira in charge, becoming a true mother to him. 
When, as a roguish boy, he thrust his hand into a bird's nest, 
only to be bitten by a serpent, she it was who wound her 
gold chain tightly about the injured finger, while she sucked 
the poison from the wound. Did not the memory of his 
early sufferings under an unkind step-mother, breed in him 
that beautiful tenderness for little children which led to the 
establishment of the Kindergarten ? 

Of his privations while at the University of Athens he 
spoke with more reserve. Yet I have heard him tell the 
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story of four students who lived together there and possessed 
only one good coat among them, so that they were obliged 
to take turns in going out I have always suspected that he 
was one of the devoted quartette. Mrs. Anagnos thought 
that this early poverty had given him a useful training in 
frugality. I think it was the memory of these hardships 
which made him so generous to young men struggling for an 
education or to establish themselves in life. A man of less 
noble nature would have become miserly through such ex- 
periences. 

Another story of his childhood illustrates his determina- 
tion of purpose. Being left alone one day, with a great store 
of tobacco, sent by the villagers, if I remember aright, as a 
tribute to the church, the little boy thought he would see 
what smoking was like. While he was still puffing away, 
his friend the priest returned. With ironical politeness, he 
begged the boy to continue, handing him an additional sup- 
ply of tobacco. Anagnos, overcome with shame and mortifi- 
cation, flung himself on the groimd, and vowed never to 
touch the noxious weed again. This was the reason he never 
smoked. 

These stories suggest a healthy, active, normal boyhood. 
When he indulged in some childish prank, his great-grand- 
mother used to shake her head and say : " Ah, Michael, I 
told the priest he did not dip you in deep enough when he 
baptized you — the water did not cover all your head, as it 
should have done." 

Many anecdotes could be told to show his keen wit and 
sense of humor, did space permit.. The death of his wife, 
after fifteen years of happy married life, threw a shadow 
over his path that lingered long, and never, as I think. 
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wholly passed away. Mrs. Anagnos was a woman of ideally 
beautiful character, and deeply interested in her father's 
work for the blind. Before her marriage, she gave her ser- 
vices as a teacher at the Institution, refusing all financial 
compensation. The most gifted of the children of Dr. and 
Mrs. Howe, she brought the ardor of the poet and the devo- 
tion of the philanthropist and scholar, to aid and inspire her 
husband in his task. When she died, he was left sadly alone 
to do the work they both loved. Mrs. Anagnos was like her 
husband, extremely fond of children. She was deeply inter- 
ested in his plans for establishing a Kindergarten for the 
Blind. 

Now that his career too is closed, the quiet virtues that 
adorned his character shine out one by one, as stars do after 
the sun has set What infinite patience and power of self- 
control he possessed! I cannot remember ever seeing him 
lose his temper, although he could say words of blame when 
these were deserved. Affectionate and tender of heart, he 
was devoted to his friends and to the memory of those who 
had gone before. Yet he was by no. means always serious. 
His natural vivacity, good spirits, keen wit and wide informa- 
tion made his conversation, grave and gay by turns, as inter- 
esting as it was instructive, even though he sometimes liked 
to tease his friends. His loyalty to the memory of his great 
predecessor was shown in a hundred ways. Not the least 
was the gathering together of Dr. Howe's scattered writings, 
and the placing of these and the Institution reports in the 
public libraries of the country. It was at his urgent request, 
and with his financial help, that the Life of Laura Bridgraan 
was written, — thus carrying out a project which Dr. Howe 
had long in mind, but never found time to execute. 
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It is too soon, perhaps, to make a comparison between 
the two men, alike in their enthusiasm, humanity, energjr 
and patience, unlike in so many other ways. Dr. Howe was 
a man of genius who saw straight to the heart of a matter. 
He rescued from a living death and restored to their human 
inheritance, a whole class of imfortunates, the deaf-blind. 
He mapped out so clearly and forcibly the principles under- 
lying the education and training of the blind and of the 
deaf-blind that he completely covered the ground. Being a 
man of thought, as well as of action, he not only put these 
in practice but embodied them in reports which have become 
classics. 

The task of his successor was very different. His were 
not the difficulties of the pioneer in a new and unknown 
work, but the more prosaic trials which attend the carrying 
forward and development of an enterprise already inaugu- 
rated. These demanded talents of no mean order. Michael 
Anagnos possessed genuine administrative ability, a genius 
for detail, endless patience and perseverance. Hence he 
was able to increase the possessions of the Institution to a 
wonderful degree, to develop and improve the course of in- 
struction with wisdom and prudence. 

It has been said that the Kindergarten is his monument, 
surely a noble one. Yet the large fund which he raised as 
a Memorial of Dr. Howe, reminds us of a like duty toward 
Michael Anagnos. Let us show our love and appreciation 
of the man whom we honor by a Memorial worthy of him 
and that shall continue his work. 
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Resolutions by the Tbustees of Pebkins Institution 
AND Massachusetts School fob the Blind on the 
Death of Michael Anagnos, June 29, 1906. 

Voted: That in the death of Michael Anagiios, late di- 
rector of this institution, in a foreign land and under pathetic 
circumstances, this institution has met with a loss too great 
to be described in. words. Mr. Anagnos had identified him- 
self with the interests and traditions of our school to an 
extent rarely seen in the successor to the founder of such an 
establishment, and had developed the ideas of Dr. Howe in 
a manner which was more to be desired than expected in case 
of any man, however accomplished and devoted. His own 
grasp of the difficult educational problems connected with the 
instruction of the blind was firm and enlightened; and, yet, 
his theory and practice followed so faithfully on the lines laid 
down by his predecessor, that the public became conscious 
of no essential change in methods which they had learned to 
approve and to revere as the expression of a man of genius 
and a self-sacrificing philanthropist. This gave to the ex- 
tension and the enlargements of our system (which may 
justly be called the Massachusetts system), when urged for- 
ward by the energy and practical wisdom of Mr. Anagnos, 
seconded by the trustees, a large degree of popular approval 
and secured for them the liberal endowments needed for 
efficiency, and these were at once the cause and the effect 
of their brilliant success. 

Voted : That the period of nearly forty years during which 
our late director was connected with the institution, and of 
more than thirty years when it was under his general over- 
sight, was one of remarkable growth, prosperity and influ- 
ence, and of achievement in the improvement of instruction 
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and industrial training for the blind, that properly entitles 
Mr. Anagnos to be ranked in the same class with Dr. Howe, 
as deserving the gratitude of all those deprived of sight or 
hearing, or of both; whose restoration to the labors and en- 
joyments of the general community was eminently promoted 
by the talents and persevering labors of both the elder and 
the younger philanthropist. 

Voted: That we ever found in Mr. Anagnos that wisdom 
of selecting, firmness in pursuing, and generosity in direct- 
ing the talents of others and the course of affairs which best 
qualify an administrative officer for his work; and not less 
a justice, modesty and self-devotion which made our inter- 
course with him far more than the formal relations of au- 
thority and counsel, and attached us to him in the ties of 
friendship, and in mutual sympathies for the care of the 
unfortimate and the service of the Commonwealth and the 
American public. His adoption as a citizen of our Republic 
made him faithful to its spirit, while he continued to hold 
that affectionate relation to his own countrymen, and his con- 
cern for freedom and justice everywhere, which are the best 
guarantees of patriotism and of liberty. 

Voted: That we tender to the family of Dr. Howe, with 
which Mr. Anagnos was so intimately connected, to his own 
relatives, in Europe, and to his friends and the friends of 
civilization and education everywhere, our sympathy in this 
great and sudden loss, and we ask them to join with us here- 
after in some fitting memorial of the life and illustrious 
career of Michael Anagnos, the true friend of all good causes 
and the benefactor of that large class of our countrymen who 
now lament with us his unlocked for removal from the scene 
of his manifold activities. 
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Voted: That copies of the foregoing resolutions be sent 

to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and family, to the relatives of the 

deceased in Europe, and also that copies be given to the 

press. 

Lift up Your Faces Again/ 

lift up your faces again, sorrowing sons of old Hellas, 
Bringing hither your burden of grief to Liberty's Cradle — 
Bringing your tribute of praise and love to the son of Anagnos ! ' 
We who speak in the tongue of Dickens and Milton and Shakspeare, 
Vying with you who speak in the language of Plato and Homer, 
Offer our tribute to him who spake so bravely in both tongues. 
Lift up your faces again, and turn them once more to the morning I 
Leave the valley and shadow and face the glorious sunrise ! 
Grieve no more at his death ; rejoice in the life of Anagnos. 
Through that life breathed the soul of Greece in the days of her glory I 
Back through the years let us look, and view his long life's valiant 

struggle. 
Back through the years see the child, trudging alone o'er the moun- 
tains, 
Suffering hunger and cold, freezing and starving the body 
So that the soul might eat and drink at the table of Wisdom. 
See him with body all maimed and hacked by Turkish fanatic, 
For that his soul made her boast in that holiest cause, human free- 
dom! 
Once again mark the brave youth his chosen profession abandon 
After the study of years, heedless of promised advantage, 
Scorning the taking of fees at the cost of his soul's prostitution ; 
And, daring with voice and with pen to stand for the right against 

tyrants, 
See him in prison immured, branded, disgraced, but undaunted ! 
And now on the ocean's broad waste, follow the son of Anagnos — 
His own Athens left far behind, making high place in another; 
Eyes for the sightless to be, and ever their steadfast defender ; 

' A tribute to the memory of Blichael Anagnos, by Almorin Orton Caswell. 
* Son of Anagnos (Anagno8t6poulos). 
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Learning an alien speech, yet to be voice to the speechless. 
Patiently through the long years he wrought with earnest devotion. 
Structures lofty he reai'ed; vastness of treasure he gathered. 
Wisely he managed affairs that nothing be wasted or squandered ; 
Little would have for himself, much though of treasure he needed. 
All the great plans of his heart to bring to successful fruition ; 
Frugally lived all his days so that the youth in his own land 
Easier might find the climb up the steep pathways of learning. 

Lift up 3'our faces again, sorrowing sons of old Hellas ! 
The soul of Auagnos still lives! His life will go on through the ages! 
Follow the path he has blazed in all of your thinking and doing. 
So shall the glory of Greece again be your glory forever. 

In October, 1906, the following resolutions were 
adopted by the Alumni Association of the Perkins In- 
stitution and Massachusetts School for the Blind : — 

Whereas, God in his Providence has seen fit to call froni our 
midst Michael Anagnos, late director of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 

Whereas^ We, the members of the Alumni Association of said 
institution, realize the value of his labors for the blind of New 
England, recognize the loss which is felt by the authorities of 
the institution, and finally, sympathize deeply with his family 
and large circle of personal friends, in their sorrow. 

Therefore be it Resolved, That we do hereby express to the 
members of the Trustee Board, and the Corporation of said 
institution, and to the family and friends of the deceased, our 
keen appreciation of his merits, and our deep sjTnpathy in his 
loss ; furthermore, that a copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of the Association, and be sent to the Trustee Board, 
the Corporation, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Konstantine Pana- 
yotescu of Roiimania, and the Greek Consul in Boston. 
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At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Perkins Institution Alumnae Association on Saturday, 
October twentieth, the following resolutions were 
adopted : — 

Whereas, We, the members of the Alumnae Association of the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
recognize that in the death of Michael Anagnos, the eminent 
director of the institution through thirty years of its progressive 
history, our organization, in common with our alma mater, the 
blind in general, and all the manifold interests to which he gave 
a share of his many-sided and beneficent life, has lost a far-seeing, 
dauntless leader, a beloved and revered friend, a wise and pa- 
ternal counsellor ; therefore be it — 

Resolved, That we record here an expression of our heartfelt 
grief and deep sorrow at this irreparable loss and that, although 
the cordial cheer of his greeting and the inspiration of his 
presence have been removed, the lofty ideal of self-reliant, indus- 
trious, unselfish womanhood which he kept ever before us, his 
genuine, patient sympathy with our struggles and perplexities, 
his wise, practical advice and the high incentive to greater 
activity that he stirred within us, will be tenderly cherished in 
our memory; and the standard of true womanhood which he 
set for us shall be our " lodestar in the eternal sky." 

Resolved, That by founding and building up the kindergarten 
for the bhnd in Jamaica Plain and securing its endowment, by 
establishing the Howe Memorial Press and improving the type 
in which our books are printed, by grading and extending the 
course of study in all departments of the school, by procuring 
books, specimens and appliances such as no similar institution 
possesses, by choosing teachers of noble character and exceptional 
ability and adopting such progressive methods of training as 
tend toward the best physical, mental and moral development of 
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the pupil^ — that by all this Mr. Anagnos has preserved to blind 
children and youth their right to a liberal common-school educa- 
tion and that by fostering and giving his personal attention to 
the home training of the adult blind and by promoting the social 
and industrial undertakings of our association, he has helped to 
give cheer and comfort to the aged and new courage to the 
hopeless. 

Besolved, That we do most earnestly ask permission of the 
trustees of the institution to place upon its walls some enduring 
token of our unspeakable appreciation of all that Mr. Anagnos 
desired and wrought for us and for all the sightless, and of our 
sincere wish that his name be remembered and honored by those 
who enter our school in future years. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon our records 
as a tribute of our loyal gratitude and affection, and that copies 
be sent to the trustees of the institution, to members of Mr. 
Anagnos* family and to the public press. 
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CORRESPON^DENCE. 



From numerous letters of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, received from three continents, a few have been 
selected and are here printed to show how widespread 
is the sense of loss in Mr. Anagnos' death and how 
deep the love for him and the reverence for his life 
and work. 

The following tributes express the sentiment of the 
authorities of other institutions for the blind : — 

BffARTijA.ND School for the Blind, 
BALTncORB, July 6, 1906. 

To the Board of Directtors of the Pbbkiks Institution fob the 
Bund, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: — I have just heard, with deep regret, of the death 
of Mr. Anagnos. In his death you and the profession at large 
lose the greatest representative of the work for the blind in the 
world. 

His work as Director of the Perkins Institution and founder 
of the Kindergarten stands as a monument to his memory that 
will never perish. 

For three summers I have had the honor of being near him 
and knowing him intimately^ and my esteem for him has grown 
into a deep and abiding affection. No one loved his fellow men 
more than he, and I join with all his more intimate friends and 
associates in paying to him the homage to which his long life of 
philanthropy justly entitles him. 

Very sincerely yours, 

John F. Bledsoe, 

Superintendent, 
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In another letter Mr. Bledsoe spoke thus feelingly : — 

... I have just learned through today's paper of the death 
of our good friend Mr. Anagnos. I don't know of any news 
that could have affected me more. I feel that the profession has 
lost its greatest representative, the school an invaluable head and 
the world one of its greatest philanthropists. I know I have lost 
a good friend, a;id it is impossible for me to express my deep 
sorrow. But we must follow where he led, for a better leader we 
never had. I wish it were possible for me to do something to 
show my appreciation, but I cannot. The most I can do is to 
work, work, work, along the lines which he has marked out, and 
I shall be found doing that. 



Louisville, Kt., July 7, 1906. 

The BoApD OF Visitors of the Kentucky Institution fob 
THE Education of the Blind has heard with profound sorrow 
of the death of Michael Anagnos, Director of the Massachusetts 
School and Perkins Institution for the Blind. 

They hereby express their sense of the great loss to their sister 
institution, of the services of so great an educator, whose labors 
for the blind have kept that school in the foremost rank of all 
similar ones in the world, and whose influence for good has been 
felt wherever any effort has been made for the uplifting of the 
blind in any and all communities. 

In their personal regret for the close of the life of so genial, 
sincere and noble a friend, they do not forget that his ripe schol- 
arship, his broad patriotism and rare executive ability furnish 
with his enlightened philanthropy and true hearted citizenship 
an example that it is a privilege to recognize. 

The Secretary is directed to send a transcript from our records, 
of this action, to the Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts 
School and Perkins Institution for the Blind. 

B. B. HUNTOON, 
Secretary to the Board of Visitors of the 
Kentucky Institutioti for the Education of the Blind. 
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Illinois School for the Blind, 
Jacksontille, July 14, 1906. 

My dear Mr. Caswell : — I have learned with deep sorrow of 
the death of your honored Superintendent, Mr. Anagnoe. 

If onr school were in session, our teachers and pupils would 
join Mrs. Freeman and myself in extending heartfelt sjrmpathy 
to you, your teachers and pupils, and all other immediate friends 
of your institution in this hour of heavy bereavement. 

The blind and their friends not only in Massachusetts but 
throughout the civilized world will mourn the loss of one whose 
distinguished services in behalf of those living in darkness can 
never be fully estimated. Most truly a wise and good man has 
gone to his reward. 

That the kind Father may bless and cheer all who are thus so 
sadly afflicted is the earnest prayer of 

Yours in sincere sympathy, 

J. H. Freeman, 

Superintendent, 



Tennessee School for the Blind* 
Nashyillb, July 18, 1906. 

The Principal of the Perkins Institute for the Blind, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: — It is with profound sorrow that I have heard of 
the death of Dr. Anagnos. I have known him for thirty years, 
and corresponded with him frequently. In all matters pertaining 
to the education of the Blind I know no man, in this country, his 
equal, and few so ready to give advice and counsel. His death 
is a great loss not only to your School, but to all the Schools in 

the country. 

Very respectfully, 

J. V. Armstrong, 

Superintendent. 
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Halifax School for thx BuifD, 
Halifax, July 20, 1906. 

A. 0. Caswell^ Esq.^ Acting Superintendent, Perkins School 
FOB THE Blind. 

Dear Sir: — I have heard with the deepest regret of the death 
of my dear friend^ Mr. M. Anagnos, whose name and career are 
SO closely identified with the Perkins Institution, and the Kinder- 
garten for the Blind. In my opinion Mr. Anagnos was one of 
the noted men of his time. When he came to the United States 
and received an appointment as Secretary of the late Dr. Samnel 
G. Howe, he had but a limited knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, and a very imperfect understanding of American life and 
American institutions. Despite these drawbacks Mr. Anagnos 
became an able administrator and a sympathetic and successful 
worker for the higher education of the blind in New England. 
While conservative in his temperament, his career has been 
marked by earnestness, enthusiasm, energy and enterprise which 
will ever redoimd to the credit of his name. 

Thirty years ago in the early days of this institution the in- 
come of this school was very small and my own salary as Super- 
intendent was somewhat meagre. Mr. Anagnos, who always re- 
garded this institution as an offshoot of old Perkins, conversed 
with me as to the present income of the school, and the possible 
future of the institution. In his opinion my salary was entirely 
inadequate to the work that I was doing, and Mr. Anagnos urged 
upon me the advisability of doing the work gratuitously so that 
the institution might have a chance to develop. He told me 
that if I would relinquish the salary received from the school^ he 
would personally pay me a like amount and would continue to 
do so until the funds of the school would warrant my being paid 
a salary in keeping with the work performed. I did not think 
it wise, or in the best interests of the school to accept the generous 
offer made by Mr. Anagnos. At the same time I always appre- 
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elated most fully his kind interest in me and in this school^ and 
his earnest desire to further the interests of the blind of the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada. This incident may serve to 
illustrate the broad-minded liberality of Mr. Anagnos, and his 
keen interest in one of the old graduates of the Perkins Insti- 
tution. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. F. Peasek, 
Superintendent 

At a later date Mr. Fraser paid the following glowing 
tribute to Mr. Anagnos' memory: — 

Halifax, N. S., Oct. 19, 1906. 

A. 0. Caswell, Esq., Perkins Institution por the Blind, 
South Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: — I deeply regret that pressing duties will prevent 
my attending the Great Memorial Exercise which is to be held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on October 24th. I should have been 
delighted to say a few words in honor of the memory of such a 
friend of the blind as the late Mr. M. Anagnos proved himself 
to be. Measured by the highest standards of men, Mr. Anagnos 
stood forth as a gentleman, a scholar and a broad-minded philan- 
thropist. His enthusiasm, energy and sympathetic nature marked 
him as a leader among the educators of the blind. The ideal, for 
which he strove so manfully, was to place within the reach of the 
blind youth of New England an education equal in all respects 
to that enjoyed by their brothers and sisters with sight. His suc- 
cess was phenomenal, and his memory must ever be gratefully 
cherished by the friends of the blind, and by those who were 
placed under his instruction. His work will ever stand as a 
magnificent monument to his memory and his name will always 
be closely associated with the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
and with Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, the pioneer educator of the 
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blind in the United States. I pray that the result of the Me- 
morial services for the late Mr. Anagnos may awaken a deeper 
and a more abiding interest in the welfare of those to whom his 
life was so unsparingly devoted. 

Yours sincerely, C. F. Fbaseb, 

Superintenden t. 

North Carolina School for Deat and Blind, 
Raleigh, July 21, 1909. 

SuPT. School fob the Bukd, South Boston, Mass. 

My dear Sir: — The announcement of the death of Dr. Anag- 
nos brings peculiar sorrow to my heart. He was my friend, and 
that is saying much. But he was more; for he was my coun- 
sellor, and though a much older man, my companion at our 
general gatherings. I loved and honored him as I loved and 
honored few men. 

The greatest educator of the blind in the world has departed. 
Where shall we hope to find his like ? Alas ! it were impossible 
to even hope to find his peer. How we shall miss his wise counsel, 
his genial face, his imtiring labors, his masterly services, his 
big-heartedness I As it seems to me, our loss is irreparable. But 
it is a benediction to have known him. 

Tenderly yours, John E. Bay, 

Principal. 

Mr. Ray has paid an additional tribute in the follow- 
ing lines: — 

... It was my high privilege to number Dr. Anagnos among 
my personal friends. His going from us is not only an irrep- 
arable loss to our profession, but is a personal aflBiction to me. 
" A great man in Israel has fallen,^' and there is no one of us able 
or worthy to fill his place. The blind of the whole world have 
sustained a loss second to none since the death of tiie illustrious 
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Dr. Howe^ his father-in-law and predecessor. Our profession 
throughout the world mourns with you^ and would be glad to 
make a contribution to the Memorial of a man so great^ so noble, 
so good. 

New York Institxttion for the Blind, 
New York dry, Aug. 21, 1906. 

My dear Mr. Caswell : — I have your kind letter asking me 
to make an address on the occasion of the exercises^ Oct. 24th, 
in memory of my friend Mr. Anagnos. Nothing, I assure you, 
would be more agreeable to my feelings, for I knew him long and 
well, and hold in high esteem the nobility of his character, the 
purity of his life, his devotion to the cause of liberty and justice, 
the sweetness and loyalty of his friendship, and the greatness 
of his service in promoting the educational welfare of the blind 
and of the deaf -blind children of his state and country. At the 
time of the memorial exercises, however, it seems that it will be 
necessary for me to be in New York, and therefore I ask that 
you will allot the time to some one else who may fill the time 
more ably, but not with more sincere love for the man who is to 
be honored on this occasion, or with higher regard for his char- 
acter, attainments and achievements. Deeply regretting my 
inability to accept the place on the memorial program you have 
so kindly asked me to fill, I am 

Very truly yours, Wm. B. Wait, 

Emeritus Principal. 

South Dakota School for the Blind, 
Gary, Oct. 22, 1906. 

To Teachers, Officers and Pupils, Perkins iNSTirtmoN, Boston, 

Mass. 
The Blind and the Instructors of the Blind throughout the 
world have cause to grieve for the death of Mr. Anagnos, the 
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sincere friend and kindly adviser of all. We of the West espe- 
cially will miss the man whose experience helped ns in onr new 
fields, and whose patience was unfailing. 

Sincerely, Maby E. Wood, 

Superintendent. 

Cedar Spring, S. C, Dec. 14, 1906w 

Whereas an all-wise Providence has been pleased to remove 
from the scene of his labors Michael Anagnos, Director of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, be it resolved by the Teachers' 
Association op the South Carolina Institution for the 
Deaf and the Blind : 

I. That in the death of Mr. Anagnos, the cause of education 
has lost an able, zealous and consistent advocate, who both by 
precept and by practice proclaimed his belief in the power of 
thought to awaken every energy, stimulate every activity and 
adorn every phase of life. 

II. That the profession of teaching has lost a scholar who 
inherited, embodied and developed the principles of that great 
pioneer in pedagogy, Samuel G. Howe ; and whose interpretations 
of the problems demanding his solution are among the best now 
extant, presenting, as they do, both a record of the past and a 
prophecy of the future. 

III. That humanity has lost a broad-minded, generous friend, 
who delighted in the service of his fellow men and who was 
brave enough and strong enough to help the weakest of his 
brethren. 

IV. That the blind have lost an unselfish sympathizer and 
co-worker, who had given the best years of his life to the study 
of their needs and the amelioration of their lot; a man whose 
worth can be measured only by the things he attempted and 
whose most fitting monument is the work he accomplished in the 
lives of his pupils. 
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V. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Perkins 
Institute, to his family, and be published in the PaimeUo Leaf. 

J. E. SWEAKINGEN, 
J. V. BiGGAR, 

N. F. Walker, 

Committee. 



Expressions of condolence were received from the 
following heads of kindred institutions and public offi- 
cials in foreign lands, all voicing the deep sense of loss 
which Mr. Anagnos' lamented death has brought to 
all who have at heart the amelioration of the condition 
of the blind : — 

Prof. Alexander Mell, Regierungsrath des k.k. Blinden-Erzie- 

hungs-Institut, Vienna, Austria. 
Herr Martin Kunz, Direktor der Blindenanstalt, Illzach bei 

Miilhausen, Germany. 
Herr Karl Lembcke, Direktor der Blindenanstalt, Neukloster, 

Germany. 
Mons. Maurice de la Sizeranne, Secretaire G6n6ral de TAsso- 

ciation Valentin Haiiy pour le Bien des Aveugles, Paris, 

France. 
Signor Luigi Quillico, Presidente, and Signor Fbderico 

Arecco, Direttore, dell' Istituto-Asilo pei Ciechi Davide 

Chiossone, Genoa, Italy. 
Herr Gotthilf Kull, Direktor der Blinden- und Taubstummen- 

Anstalt, Zurich, Switzerland, and Frau Kull. 
Dr. Emil Muensterberg, Stadtrat, BerUn, Germany. 
Prof. Dr. WiLHELM Jerusalem, Vienna, Austria. 
Herr Anton Ludwig, Direktor des Blinden Institutes, Linz, 

Austria. 
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Herr Matthies, Direktor der Blindenanstalt, Steglitz, Germany. 
L'AbW RoHART, Directeur de rinstitution des Sourds-Muets et 

Jeiines Aveugles, Arras, Prance. 
The Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, Joachim III. 
Dr. Luis E. Sepulveda Cuadra, Profesor del Instituto de Ciegos 

i Sordo-Mudos, Santiago, Chili. 



The Kino's Manor House, 
York, England, 9th November, 1906. 

The Committee of the Yorkshire School for the Blind in 
acknowledging the intimation from the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind of the death of 

Mr. Michael Anaqnos, 

desire to express their appreciation of his strenuous life, which, 
while it brought "the New World" under the chaste influence 
of ancient Greece, raised also to admiration among the sighted 
multitude, the status, the capacity, and the influence for good, 
of those who have no sight. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Arthur P. Purey-Cust, the Very Rev. The Dean of York, 

Chairman. 



The following extracts suggest the poignancy of 
sorrow felt by those without sight who had found in 
Mr. Anagnos a father and a friend : — 

... It was not until yesterday that they would tell me of 
our great sorrow and since then thoughts of our beloved school 
and its loss have been uppermost in my mind. It seemed at 
first as if all nature should stand still while we gathered our- 
selves together and mourned the death of our best of friends. 
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Last night I Bounded the depths of his helpfidness, which our 
adnlt blind f eel^ when I realized that our work must be resumed 
in the autumn without Mr. Anagnos' wise leadership. But the 
work will call us, and thoughts of his noble example will 
strengthen our weakness. Then, too, Dr. Howe and he have 
laid the foundation and builded wisely and so other foundation 
cannot be laid than is laid. May wisdom and power be given 
to our leaders to follow these great men. ... I have always 
wished for literary ability but never so much as now, when I 
desire to express what Mr. Anagnos has been to one graduate of 
the school. Then multiply that by every life which his life has 
touched, and you have the result of his influence in the world. 
His strength comforted our weakness, his firmness overcame our 
wavering ideas, his power smoothed away our obstacles, his noble 
unselfishness put to shame our petty differences of opinion, and 
his imtiring devotion led us to do our little as well as we could. 
His unbounded faith in the generosity of humanity placed books 
within the reach of the blind, free to all who desired to read. 
This same faith and devotion and love of the blind built the 
Kindergarten and placed the State work for the adult blind on 
an educational foundation. But better than all these he taught 
us to be men and women in our own homes and to the best of 
our ability. 

Yours sincerely, Lydia Y. Hayes. 



. . . The calamity is so overwhelming, that it almost stuns 
one to think of it! But the gratitude which we feel for his 
brave, devoted life is something which cannot be put into words. 
It is a glorious thing to be a benefactor to one^s f ellowmen, is it 
not? And his will henceforth be a hallowed and sanctified name. 
Yours sincerely, Lillian E. Garside. 
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• Damaribcotta, Maine, Sept. 17, 1906. 

. . . The news of the sudden death of Prof. Anagnos reached 
118 through the Boston Journal and I feel that I have lost a 
helpful friend. It was his encouraging words which urged me 
on in my despairing efforts to learn to read the embossed type 
which affords the ways and means to gratify my craving for the 
knowledge for which I had hungered. I regret that I did not 
express my gratitude more fully to him for his helpful kind- 
ness. . . . 

Sincerely yours, Etta H. Einosley. 



Bbattleboro', Vt., Sept. 21, 190e. 

... I was greatly surprised and pained to learn of the death 
of Mr. Anagnos in June last. He must be greatly missed at the 
Institution and by the many blind who have been under his care 
during his long work at the Institution. I remember him very 
pleasantly, and it was through his advice and kindness that I 
learned to read, since which time I have passed many pleasant 
hours and gained much knowledge reading by touch. . . . 

Sincerely your friend, Minnie C. Fisher. 



Htattsyillb, Mo., July 16, 1906. 
Mb. Caswell, Perkins Instttdtion for the Blind. 

Dear Sir: — I am in receipt of the card announcing the death 
of Dr. Michael Anagnos; and I am more than sorry and worse 
than grieved on learning the loss of so good a friend, so noble a 
man and so great a giant in the cause of the blind. Though it 
was not my privilege or pleasure to come in personal contact with 
Dr. Anagnos very often, yet I learned to appreciate and love 
him ; for, not only was he interested — heart and soul — in the 
work which most interested me, but he took an almost fatherly 
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interest in every little matter pertaining to my own narrow 
world. He was, indeed, a large-hearted, whole-souled lover of 
humanity. It is thus that, as a blind man educated in a school 
other than the one over which Dr. Anagnos, in his capacity as 
Superintendent, Father and Friend so long and so eflBciently 
watched and presided, I wish to be put on record as testifying to 
the irreparable loss sustained by his death, on the part both of 
the blind as a class, and of every individual blind person whose 
privilege it has been to know him. 

Yours very sincerely, H. Randolph Latiker. 



Other friends have joined in expressing a common 
sorrow. 

Philadelphia, Pa., July 13, 1906. 

Dr. Robert C. Moon, in acknowledging the receipt of the sad 
announcement of the death of Professor Anagnos, desires to 
express his appreciation of the eminent services which the Pro- 
fessor has rendered the blind. His loss will be felt not only in 
Boston but throughout the United States — indeed, throughout 
the world. 



Georges' Mills on Lake Sunapee, N. H., July 15, 1906. 
To the Perkins Institute for the Blind, South Boston. 

Dear friends: — I received the sorrowful news of the death of 
Mr. Anagnos and wish to assure the members of your Institute 
of my heartfelt sympathies in the loss of this great, good man, 
whom I have admired ever since I became acquainted with him 
and whom I had hoped to see as your leader for a great many more 
years. Kindly forward the expression of my condolence to the 
family of Mr. Anagnos. 

You may rest assured that I shall try to honor his memory by 
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continuiiig my interest in your good work and to extend snch 
fayors to your pupils in the future as I was able to do in Mr. 
Anagnos' life-time. 

Sincerely yours, Carl Faelten. 



Batatia, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1906. 

Deab Institution Friends: — My heart prompts me to 
send a brief word of sympathy in this sad bereavement. Mr. 
Anagnos* life was a noble one, and its fruit was abundant and 
precious while he lived, and although he has gone from earth, it 
will continue to bear fruit in the lives of those who have been 
under his instruction and influenoe. At first thought it seemed 
as if he had been called away leaving his work unfinished, but a 
second thought tells us that that cannot be, for it is surely true 
as one has said : ^' A man is immortal until his work is done.'' 
When his summons comes, we must believe his work is really 
finished, however incomplete it may seem to us. Our friend had 
successfully accomplished a great and noble work. His memory 
will remain a rich legacy not only to his own immediate rela- 
tives but to a wide circle of friends who knew and loved him. 

With sympathy for all who feel personally bereaved by Mr. 
Anagnos' death, believe me. 

Yours very sincerely, Elizabeth W. B. Lord. 



New York, Oct. 24, 1906. 

Mt dear Gen. Appleton : — I am truly sorry not to be with 
you today, to attend the services in memory of Mr. Anagnos, 
but a matter has turned up within the last few days which pre- 
vents my being with you, very greatly to my regret; very greatly 
indeed. 

I feel deeply sensible of the great benefit which Mr. Anagnos* 
complete devotion of his very uncommon powers to work accom- 
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plished for those unfortunate people who appeal so strongly to 
our sympathies; and I hope and believe that the effect of 
his earnestness and zeal will survive him for many^ many 
decades. . . . 

Yours most faithfully, Henry M. Howe. 



The following tribute has a special significance as 
coming from a member of that unfortunate class whose 
cause Mr. Anagnos did so much to further and in whom 
he was so deeply interested, — the deaf -blind; and, 
moreover, from one whose literary work in prose 
and poetry has won many an encomium from Mr. 
Anagnos : — 

Louisville, Kt., Oct. 22, 1906. 

The growing infirmities of age being now added to the double 
deprivation of sight and hearing, under which I have labored 
for the greater part of a long life, must prevent me, to my in- 
finite regret, from accepting the invitation with which you 
have so kindly honored me. It would afford me heartfelt satis- 
faction — we may not call it pleasure — to join you in paying 
this richly deserved tribute of esteem and gratitude to the mem- 
ory of so sweet and excellent a man, not only because he was 
ever a most kind and generous friend to myself, but to every 
individual of my unfortunate class, in whose pleasure or welfare 
he had direct occasion of becoming interested. I believe it may 
be aflBrmed, with perfect truth, that, excepting three or four 
well-known instances, there has been no one concerned in the 
education of the blind who has displayed so enlightened an 
interest in the great work, or spent it so effectually, as he whose 
memory we are now making so gratefully present to our best 
thoughts; and yet.it has been more than a hundred years since 
this work began, as an undertaking for which only the philan- 
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thropist had the hopefulness to anticipate the beneficent results 
we now behold. That such a man and one considerably younger 
than myself and still so capable of usefulness in the life-work 
so wisely chosen and conducted, should have been stricken down 
before his noble mission had come full circled, has impressed me, 
in a peculiar sense, as a most untimely taking off — a seeming 
fortuity, where great means surceasing, great ends are left in 
abeyance to bide their time. But the dead still live, the silent 
still speak, the sleeping still labor on. In the divine economy 
there can be no end to aught that has been vitalized by the 
divine co-operation. 

MoBRisoN Heady. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



At the time of Mr. Anagnos' death many newspapers 
published reviews of his life and work and showed 
much interest and sympathy. From these notices, 
editorials and reports, as well as from the testi- 
monials in the papers connected with other schools, the 
following extracts have been made. 

Boston Hebald, July. 4, 1906. 

The death of Michael Anagnos, head of the Perkins Institution 
of the Blind in South Boston, son-in-law of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and perhaps the best known educator of the blind in the 
world, is announced in a cable message from the Greek minister 
of foreign affairs, which the acting Boston consul, Thomas P. 
Maguire, received yesterday afternoon, but which his friends in 
Boston refuse to believe until it is confirmed by further messages 
from Athens and from his bankers, the Barings in London, which 
were asked for yesterday and are expected to arrive in Boston 
this morning. 

The hope of the friends of Mr. Anagnos is based on the fact 
that he had gone to Boumania on March 17 last to visit an uncle 
of the same name who had written prior to the Boston teacher's 
departure that he was near to death and only hoped to hold out 
until he saw his nephew once more. 

The message, which was in French, arrived here about 4 
o'clock. It said that Michael Anagnos of Boston was dead in 
Turn Severin, Eoumania, and asked if anything had been left 
to Greek charities. The Greek consul knew of no other of that 
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name in Boston than the head of the Perkins Institution, and 
none other appears in the Boston directory. Neither did the 
Greek colony know of any other of that name, and they con- 
cluded that it was their eminent countryman. 

Mr. Wallace Pierce, one of the closest friends of Mr. Anagnos, 
was among the first notified, and he declined to believe it was his 
friend because of the circumstances attending his trip abroad. 
At the institution the officers were equally sceptical, and at a 
late hour last night refused to think it was their chief, pending 
confirmation. 

At Newport Mrs. Howe had received no notice of any illness 
or other trouble which might have befallen her son-in-law. She 
heard from him last a few days ago, and he was then in good 
health. In her opinion, he is now in Athens or Constantinople. 

When Mr. Anagnos left Boston on March 17 last his plans 
included a study of the Macedonian question, which during the 
past year has presented many new developments; attendance 
upon the Olympic games which were held in Athens during 
April and May; and an extended visit to relatives in Turn 
Severin, Boumania. 

Michael Anagnos, or Anagnostopoulos, according to the Greek 
patronymic, has been for many years perhaps the greatest bene- 
factor of the blind in this latter age of widespread altruism for 
all aflSicted classes. Thirty years ago he became the directing 
head of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, and during those 
three decades broadened to a remarkable extent the field of use- 
fulness and pleasure open to those bereft of sight. 

He it was who gave the sightless the boon of books ; he it was 
who opened to the blind child the busy realms of the kindergarten 
and offered them the opportunity of gaining in some measure a 
great deal of the formative experiences that come naturally to 
children of the light. In many other ways, by many other 
methods, he wrought to make the lot of those with but four 
senses more on a par with that of the possessors of five. 
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Michael Anagnostopoidos was bom in a mountain village of 
EpintB on Nov. 7, 1837. Epirus then, as now, was subjected ta 
the blighting influence of Turkish rule, but the Epirus moun- 
taineers never tamely submitted to the Sultan's power. The 
innate independence of the race flourished in their veins, and 
doubtless from this quality of his ancestry may be traced the 
sturdy, virile qualities that characterized the great apostle to 
the blind. 

His father was a man of ordinary means and the son might 
well have been of no greater worth than many of his fellows 
who worked all day at farming the bare soil or at feeding the 
cattle and sheep in the mountains. The young son of Anagnos, 
however, desired an education, and himself earned the money 
that was paid to perfect him in the paltry learning of the lower 
Epirote schools. 

At 16 he was ready for college. He entered the National 
University at Athens, an institution then founded upon the 
German scholastic system, and corresponding to a second clasa 
Qerman imiversity. His ambition was to become a master of the 
classics, of modem languages and of philosophy, with the inten- 
tion of devoting himself to professorial duties. He spent four 
years in the school of philosophy, paying his way by teaching 
languages and reading proof. 

The latter occupation brought him in touch with a profession 
that prevented the realization of his ambition. After his gradu- 
ation he spent three years in the law course and then became a 
feuilletonist. He wrote for the newspapers criticisms in phil- 
osophy and essays on the classic Greek poets, but, this field not 
proving wide enough, he soon wrote political essays and did trans- 
lation for the lower half of the first page of Greek papers. 

In 1861 the first Athenian daily newspaper was started under 
the name of Ho Ethnophylax (The National Ovard), and the 
young man of 24 was appointed its editor-in-chief. The paper 
was started as a radical journal to advocate popular rights against 
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the encroachments of King Otho of nnrevered memory, and the 
son of Anagnos took up his responsibility with the ardor of 
youth. Twice he was taken from his editorial chair to prison for 
his opposition to the King. 

There followed for the young man a period of greater per- 
sonal activity. In 1862 occurred the revolution that deposed 
Otho and placed the present King George upon the throne in 
Athens. The young man engaged himself in the uprising, though 
he afterwards expressed his regret at his participation, and after 
the King's accession in October of the following year, the Na- 
tional Ovard was permitted to resume its liberal policy without 
hindrance. 

In 1866 the Cretans set up a revolution to free themselves 
from Turkey. Their desires then were much the same as now, 
chiefly annexation to Greece, and the son of Anagnos enlisted his 
pen in behalf of their propaganda. His associates on the Na- 
tional Ouard demurred, and the editor-in-chief resigned. 

It was the decisive step in the man's life. He was nearly 30 
when Dr. Samuel G. Howe, husband of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
arrived in Athens in 1867 with assistance for the Cretan refugees 
in Athens who had lost their all. Dr. Howe had $36,000 for 
disbursement and he desired aid in the work. The son of 
Anagnos' attitude was well known and it was to him that the 
director of the Perkins Institute was directed as one capable of 
rendering assistance. He became Dr. Howe's private secretary, 
proved himself invaluable in the work and assumed complete 
charge of it for several months while Dr. Howe was in Switzer- 
land. 

On the Bostonian's return he urged his secretary to accompany 
him to America to learn the language and manners of the coun- 
try so as to be of greater service to his countrymen on his return 
to Greece. In 1867 he made the trip, coming as Dr. Howe's 
secretary, and here devoting some of his time to instructing his 
patron's blind charges in the classics. 
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In 1870 he was offered a professorship in a western college, 
bnt he elected to remain with Dr. Howe. In the same year, on 
Dec. 31, he married Julia Bomana, eldest daughter of Dr. Samuel 
G. and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Anagnos, for in this coun- 
try he dropped the patronymic ending of his name, died in 1886. 

In 1876 Dr. Howe died and Mr. Anagnos was naturally looked 
on as his successor. In April of that year the board of trustees 
of the Perkins Institution unanimously pronoimced in favor of 
his selection, and his accomplishments in the ensuing 30 years 
will occupy a large space in the annals of the education of the 
blind. 

The Perlpns Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind had been founded in 1829 and was organized in 1832 by 
Dr. Howe, being named after Col. Thomas H. Perkins, who 
gave his house on Pearl street to the cause. The 44 years of its 
existence under its first director had established the undertaking 
on a solid basis, and it was the fortune of the new secretary and 
superintendent to have the opportunity of advancing the methods. 

Mr. Anagnos rose to the occasion. One of his first acts was 
to present to the board of trustees a plan for the promotion of a 
fund of $100,000 for printing books for the blind. The institu- 
tion itself was supported by invested funds and an annual grant 
of $30,000 from the commonwealth, so that its future was safe. 

The new idea was not altogether popular at first, but the 
public needed only to understand its significance to appreciate 
its value. In 1882 the fimd was ready for investment. Six 
years later every public library in Massachusetts was provided 
with books printed in raised letters, and the work has continued 
in ever growing proportions. 

Another idea of immense benefit was that of a kindergarten 
for the blind. Children were not admitted to the institution 
before the age of 9, and Mr. Anagnos considered this age too far 
advanced for the beginning of training blind children. Pairs 
and entertainments were begun, one notable fair at a private 
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residence jrielding $4,600. An appeal was made to the public, 
and in January, 1885, $26,000 had been collected toward the 
necessary $45,000. 

The estate in Jamaica Plain was purchased, a like sum was 
collected for the erection of the building, and in April, 1887, the 
building was dedicated. Then Mr. Anagnos raised an endow- 
ment fund of $100,000 more. By November, 1892, the invested 
securities for the undertaking amounted to $210,000. The 
kindergarten now consists of four modem three-story brick 
buildings at Perkins and Day streets, Jamaica Plain, and the 
institution has never been able to accommodate all the applicants 
between the ages of 5 and 9. 

To write adequately of Mr. Anagnos' work for the blind would 
involve composing a history of such work. Suffice it to say that 
in every manner he has advanced the education of the sightless 
and that the common acceptance of such education as a practical 
thing in this country has been due to him. He was in these last 
30 years the guiding spirit behind it, the able executor of the 
conceptions of Dr. Howe, and himself a capable and progressive 
laborer in his chosen field. 

Though a thorough American, Mr. Anagnos never lost interest 
in his fatherland. At the celebration of the anniversary of 
Grecian independence in Steinert Hall a year ago last spring, 
he was the chief speaker, and in all activities of his race in 
America he was a leader. He was president of the National 
Union of Greeks in the United States and was a leader in the 
local Greek church. 

He moved freely among the inhabitants of Boston's Greek 
colony, which numbers 6,000, and his interest in their affairs 
may be illustrated by mentioning that he was the largest con- 
tributor to the fund that is now being accumulated for the erec- 
tion of a fitting Greek church building. He was a constant 
habitu6 of the Greek restaurants and coffee houses, where he 
came to know the local Greeks and to him many of them owe 
their ability to get a foothold in a new country. 
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Aside from his practical accomplishments he was all his life 
a scholar^ and in 1892 was given the honorary degree of master 
of arts by Harvard Universiiy as a recognition of his attainments. 

His interest in education was not confined to the sightless. 
Six years ago he visited the Balkan states and gave, it is said, 
^20,000 for building schools in places of special interest to him. 

Boston Herald, July 6, 1906. — Editorial. 
From time immemorial Greece has sent her sons to carry the 
torch of learning to the uttermost ends of the earth. She never 
sent a better one forth than Michael Anagnos. He linked the 
Athens of America with the Athens of the old world by a stronger 
bond. To the average Bostonians who knew him he seemed to 
be the reincarnation in flesh and blood of the celebrated Greek 
philosophers whom we became acquainted with in our schoolbooks. 
It was said of Shakespeare that he was a " myriad-minded man." 
The same can be said of Mr. Anagnos. If the report that he is 
dead is true the blind have lost a father, a protector and teacher, 
Boston a splendid type of citizen, and the world a truly great 
man. 

Boston Transcript, July 6, 1906. — Editorial. 
Mr. Anaqnos. 
It is a high meed of praise to be awarded to Mr. Anagnos, that 
for so many years of his administration the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind has maintained the very extraordinary prestige be- 
queathed to it by its founder. Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. The 
present generation can have but a faint idea of the reputation of 
the man to whom it was Mr. Anagnos' fortune to be the successor. 
The successor of Phillips Brooks was not handicapped with a 
greater role to live up to. Dr. Howe receives no less a tribute in 
the International EncyclopsBdia than this : " It is probably not too 
much to say that no man ever lived in America who so truly de- 
served the name philanthropist in its highest and best sense." 
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To take up the work of such a genius, even though his trusted 
secretary and beloved son-in-law, was for Mr. Anagnos to shoulder 
bravely and dutifully a tremendous responsibility, and as has just 
been said, to have allowed the institution to suffer no loss of pub- 
lic dignity after more than a generation of time, would be achieve- 
ment enough for most men. 

It was everywhere recognized as peculiarly fitting and fortu- 
nate that a worthy representative of the land Howe loved so well, 
the land to which letters and education owe an inextinguishable 
debt, should be entrusted with the monumental work of Dr. Howe 
at South Boston. Its preservation on a sound financial basis, 
keeping up an annual turning over of nearly half a million of 
receipts and expenditures, was no small task in itself. But be- 
sides accomplishing this, Mr. Anagnos has raised one large fund 
for the printing of books in the raised type used by the blind, and 
another for establishing on a broad and sound financial founda- 
tion the kindergarten for the blind — an entirely new departure 
and addition to the work of the institution as Dr. Howe planned 
and left it. Mr. Anagnos had made a deep study of the scientific 
theories of education, and had applied them to the fullest practi- 
cable extent in the peculiar curricula it fell to his lot to provide. 
Music has had a large place in his scheme, and also gymnastics. 
The training in the literary and science classes has been made by 
him equal to that of good preparatory schools of the seeing, and 
the Perkins graduates are sent forth with about the equipment of 
the ordinary high school pupils. Nor is manual training ignored, 
whether on its practical or its moral side. In short, xmder Mr. 
Anagnos' long administration, the Perkins Institution has meas- 
ured well up to its founder's plan. That it covered all the needs 
and interests of the adult blind, furnishing them asylum, or train- 
ing them in self-supporting trades and occupations, Mr. Anagnoa 
would not have claimed himself ; he sought to impress it upon the 
public mind that the Perkins Institution was first of all a school, 
and he made it all but a college, for the blind. 
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Mr. Anagnos' personality was 'something unique in this com- 
munity. Man of the world and cultivated in his tastes and read- 
ing, he was entertaining in conversation and distinguished in 
manners. 

Devoted Friend of the Blind. 

In the death of Mr. Michael Anagnos Boston loses an honored 
citizen, the blind a beloved leader, the kingdom of Greece a de- 
voted son and the educational world a shining example of stead- 
fast zeal toward a high goal. 

Eumor of the death of this well-known man reached this city 
Tuesday. As he was in fine health and spirits when he sailed for 
Europe on March 17, and frequent letters were received from him, 
his closest friends believed the one who had died was an uncle, 
bearing the same name, who had been in failing health of late at 
his home in Roumania. Since the first report, all efforts to know 
the truth have been unavailing until a cablegram from Bucharest, 
announced the death, on June 29, at Turn Severin, Eoumania, of 
Michael Anagnos, president of the Greek Union of Anlerica. 

A remarkable man was Mr. Anagnos, whose career was in- 
tensely interesting and romantic. He was bom in the mountains 
of Epirus, a Greek province under the rule of Turkey, on the 7th 
of November, 1837. His father was a man of ordinary means, 
and the boy did hard labor as a farm hand. He watched and fed 
the cattle on the hills, and saved every penny toward the sum that 
educated him in the schools. At the age of sixteen he went to 
Athens looking for more knowledge. He became a student at the 
National University, which is based on the German scholastic sys- 
tem, and corresponds to the second class German university. His 
chief desire was to become a master of the classics and languages. 
Accordingly he studied four years in the school of philosophy. 
During this time he taught the languages and read proof to pay 
for his tuition. 

After graduation he went to the school of law, where he re- 
mained three years. Then he became a newspaper writer. He 
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•T^Tote criticisms in philosophy and essays on the classical Greek 
poets. He turned his attention also to politics^ and wrote many 
X>olitical essays and did much translation. 

In 1861, when Michael Anagnos was twenty-four years old, the 
first daily paper in Athens was established. It was called the 
Ethnophylax, or the National Ouard, and it was established as a 
radical journal to advocate the rights of the people against the 
encroachments of the court of King Otho, who then occupied 
the throne of Greece. Mr. Anagnos was appointed editor-in- 
chief of this newspaper, and he performed his work with charac- 
teristic zeal. He advocated the rights of the people with such 
force that on two occasions he was arrested and sent to prison. 

Then in 1862 the revolution which finally dethroned King 
Otho broke out, and Mr. Anagnos was very actively engaged in 
the uprising. When King George ascended the throne Mr. 
Anagnos was permitted to resume the liberal course that the 
National Guard had started out to pursue. 

This lasted for four years and then, in 1866, the revolution in 
Crete began against the Turkish dominion. The Cretans wanted 
annexation with Greece, and Mr. Anagnos thought that Grecian 
liberty possessed no significance for him while his brethren lan- 
guished under Turkish rule. Accordingly he started in to express 
this view, but his associates demurred, and he resigned his posi- 
tion as chief editor of the National Ouard. 

It was in 1867, when Mr. Anagnos was in his thirtieth year, 
that Dr. Samuel G. Howe, the founder of the school for the blind 
in this city, went to Athens with means for the assistance of the 
Cretans who had lost everything in the rebellion and had fled to 
the Greek capital. Dr. Howe had $36,000 to assist the Cretan 
refugees, and he wanted somebody to help him. He found in 
Michael Anagnos, the patriot and philosopher, just the person 
he desired. 

Young Anagnos became the private secretary of Dr. Howe. 
His assistance in the distribution of the material for the Cretan 
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refugees was invaluable. In a few weeks Dr. Howe left Athens 
for Switzerland, and Mr. Anagnos did all the work and was in 
absolute charge of affairs for several months. 

Later, the Greek was invited to America, and in 1867 he took 
up his duties in the home of Dr. Howe, where sightless children 
were being trained by the patient, wise teacher. Mr. Anagnos 
taught Greek and Latin to the boys whom Dr. Howe selected 
until 1870, when he had an offer from a western college to go 
there as professor. But he declined the offer, to remain with 
Dr. Howe. 

On the last day of December, 1870, Mr. Anagnos married Julia 
Bomana, eldest daughter of Dr. Samuel G. and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. Mrs. Anagnos died in 1886. 

In 1876 Dr. Howe died, and in April of that year, Michael 
Anagnos, by unanimous vote of the board of trustees, was chosen 
director of the institution. One of the first things he did as 
director was to present to the trustees a plan for the promotion 
of a fund of $100,000 for the printing of books for the blind. 
The idea was new and not altogether popular. But as soon as the 
public understood it the $100,000 fund was secured, and in 1882 
was ready for investment. And now in all the public libraries 
of the principal cities in the State books for the use of the blind 
may be found. 

Mr. Anagnos developed another idea which conferred upon 
him the title of the father of the kindergarten for the blind. He 
had always recognized the necessity for a kindergarten. Only 
children more than nine years of age were admitted to the 
school, and this was too late an age to admit of the best develop- 
ment of the child in the way it should go. Mrs. Anagnos, too, 
had this idea close to her heart. Her last words, now engraved 
on a tablet in one of the kindergarten buildings, were : " Take 
care of the little blind children." 

Mr. Anagnos raised an endowment fund of $100,000. The 
kindergarten now has an estate, in land and invested securities. 
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cation of the defective classes, especially the blind. At Vienna 
there are separate schools for the Christian and Hebrew blind, 
both of which he carefully studied. At Munich, which was the 
last place visited before going to Paris, he found the university 
in session, and spent some time in visiting the schools for tlie 
blind in that ciiy. 

Besides representing his own institution at the International 
Congress at Paris, Mr. Anagnos, before leaving home, had been 
commissioned by the Secretary of State to represent the United 
States Government, and thus was present in a double capacity. 

At different times he made visits to Europe to see his relatives 
and his native home, and he always took a profound interest in 
the Macedonian question. 

He was all his life a scholar, and in 1892 was honored by 
Harvard University with a degree of master of arts. 

Boston Evening Transcript^ July 7, 1906. 
The Listener. 
The strange old building of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind always excites surprise and calls forth the explanation to 
the tourist that it was built for a summer hotel originally, or 
rather as a hotel overlooking the salt water. Apparently they 
built seaside hotels like Spanish fortresses in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Quite as impressive as the main en- 
trance, with its circular tessellated marble hallway, in the 
centre of which stands the impressive revolving globe represent- 
ing in low relief the earth^s surface, are the private apartments 
of the superintendents family, with their separate staircases and 
large parlors and dining-room. Down the winding stair from 
the drawing-room to the dining-room have passed, every Wash- 
ington's birthday for many years, a family dinner party con- 
sisting of certain specially invited guests at the schoors holiday 
exhibition exercises. On many of these occasions the little pro- 
cession has been lieaded by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, leaning on 
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the arm of the most distinguished guest, or on that of " Michael," 
as she affectionately called Mr. Anagnos. As is well known to 
millions over the land, Mrs. Howe, wherever she is, is the life of 
the occasion, and these little annual dinners were no exception 
to that rule. 

But there was always a goodlier company still besides those 
at the table. Invisible to all but those " wise " to the history of 
the room, lingered there, or upon the stairs descending to it, 
the genial shades of Dickens, of Thackeray, of Prederika Bremer, 
of John Brown, of the greater Harvard professors of the past, 
of Boston divines and veteran abolitionists and reformers of all 
stripes and of both sexes, who had found welcome there and felt 
themselves honored to be the guests of that extraordinary genius. 
Dr. Howe. Literary folk and scientists never tired in extolling 
the wonderful work he accomplished with Laura Bridgman and 
her successors, both those famous and the multitude unknown to 
fame. It was one of the wonders of the world sixty years ago, 
this first of human laboratories for the making over of the de- 
fective for social benefit and behoof. It is hardly possible to 
conceive today the stride made for civilization in study and true 
amelioration of the lot of all the unfortunate of humanity in this 
daring innovation of Howe's. 

It will be difficult to think of the Perkins Institution without 
the Howes and Mr. Anagnos. Ever since its establishment two 
generations ago, it has had shed upon it the sunshine of the 
gracious presence of Julia Ward Howe with her children and 
children's children. In the dining-room, one of the first objects 
to meet the eye was a marble bust of her father, Samuel Ward, 
the New York banker. On the wall, with an old master or two, 
was a little home-made portrait, not great but touchingly inti- 
mate and true, of her daughter, Julia Romana, wife of Michael 
Anagnos. Besides keeping up the ball of the badinage at the 
family dinner, Mrs. Howe has been wont to make a little speech 
after the musical programme of the afternoon (and the music. 
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like the original plays which formed the morning entertainment^ 
had always the finest artistic taste and flavor)^ and in this speedi 
she often made some fittings but always restrained, allusion to 
her husband, the founder, speaking of him, as the Listener re- 
members on one occasion, as ^' our friend." And so the strenuous 
and sufficient Anagnos, faithful steward of the great trust left to 
him here, has gone ! Another chapter is closed and leaf turned 
in the chronicles of old Boston, the world-famous and world- 
shaking Boston of the 19th century — century consecrated to 
many and divers and triimiphant struggles for human rights. 
May what is to follow in the 20th century be equally fruitful 
and of good report when the reckoning is made at some point 
another fourscore years further on. It is sure to be something 
very different, one can see that already; perhaps Howe himself, 
had he been just coming to manhood now as he was when he 
went oflE to fight for Greece with Lord Byron, would have been a 
"Captain of Industry" and might even have measured up to 
Charles Francis Adams' latest avowed ambition of accumulating 
a hundred millions of dollars. 

Boston Herald, Sunday, July 8, 1906. — Editorl^. 
A great light has been taken from those who sit in darkness. 
Peace to the soul of Michael Anagnos ! 

Boston Sunday Globe, July 8, 1906. 
Prof. Michael Anagnos, the head of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind in South Boston, who has lately died in Eoumania, 
has innumerable friends in this city who will learn of his death 
with sorrow. He has been a friend to the blind for many years, 
and his efforts to aid the sightless found a large number of sup- 
porters among the wealthy and influential of Boston. None who 
are familiar with life at the Perkins Institution can think of 
Prof. Anagnos without recalling his wife, who died there about 
twenty years ago. Mrs. Anagnos was a daughter of Mrs. Julia 
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Ward Howe. Her madonna-like face, with the loveliness of its 
expression, was more of a delight to look upon than a beautiful 
picture. Prof. Anagnos, who was deeply devoted to his wife, 
bore her death always as a great sorrow, and when speaking of 
her to his friends it was as one who relates a sweet day-dream 
that is all too quickly told to those who enjoy to listen. 

Boston Joubnax, July 10, 1906. 

Greeks of all New England, with perhaps some of the leaders 
of the race from New York, will join in a big memorial service 
to the late Michael Anagnos, head of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind at South Boston, next Sunday, at 10 o^clock, in the 
Qreek Church of the Annunciation. 

Nothing that has ever happened in tiie Greek settlement of 
New England has cast such a gloom over the communities as 
has the news of Mr. Anagnos' death, and in almost every city 
there is general mourning over the event. In addition, Mr. 
Anagnos was one of the most prominent workers in the Greek 
church, besides which he was a liberal contributor to its support, 
.not only in Boston, but in other places where it lacked the 
strength that it has here. 

These facts, together with the prominence of the man as an 
educator and Greek orator, have made his death one that has 
brought mourning to the Greeks all over America. The sug- 
gestion that a big memorial service be held here first came from 
out of town Greeks, and arrangements have been made to invite 
representatives of the race from all over the east, and from the 
information now at hand there will be a general response. The 
services will be in charge of the Rev. Nestor Souslides. 

It is also purposed to hold later a civic memorial to the memory 
of the late educator, but aside from the fact that the directors 
of the Perkins Institution will have the affair in charge, and 
that they will meet with hearty co-operation on the part of the 
local Greeks, nothing has yet been decided on with regard to it. 
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Boston Herald, July 12, 1906. — Editorial. 

The memory of Michael Anagnos is perpetuated in many gath- 
erings of men and women who well knew his devoted service to 
humanity^s cause, but it is doubtful if any higher tribute to his 
public usefulness has or will be spoken than appears upon the 
records of the Perkins Institute trustees: "He developed the 
ideas of Dr. Howe in a manner which was more to be desired 
than expected in case of any man, however accomplished or 
devoted.'^ 

Boston Herald, July 13, 1906. 

The governing council of the Hellenic Association of 
Boston as soon as the death of Michael Anagnos, its presi- 
dent, and the great benefactor of the Greek community in 
this city, was confirmed held a meeting to arrange for an 
appropriate expression of the sorrow of the Greeks of Boston 
and a proper recognition of the services of the deceased. 
The council adopted the following resolutions: 

Whereas, God in His wisdom has seen fit to take to himself 
our beloved president, Michael Anagnos, we, the members of the 
governing cotmcil of the Hellenic Association of Boston, hereby 
express our deep sorrow for the loss sustained by this association 
and the Greek community of Boston. And to do honor to him 
and to perpetuate his memory, it is therefore 

Hesolved, that a religious service be held for the repose of 
the soul of our late president at the Greek church in Boston on 
Sunday, July 15, 1906, and that a commemorative religious ser- 
vice shall be held every year thereafter on the date of the death 
of our late president. 

Resolved, that a public memorial service be arranged for, to 
be held in Boston, to which shall be invited the friends of our 
late president and a committee from all the Greek societies in 
New England. 
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Besolvbd, that a picture of our late and honored president 
shall be hnng in the meeting room of the governing board of the 
Hellenic Association and also in the room of the Greek school. 

Resolved, that the vice-president and secretary be requested, 
in the name of the governing committee and the association, to 
offer the condolences of the Greek commtmity to the revered Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and to the relatives of our late president in 
Greece. 

Eesolved, that a copy of these resolutions be published in all 
the Greek newspapers in the United States and in the daily 
newspapers in Boston. 

Boston Pilot, July 14, 1906. 

Michael Anagnos, the Greek patriot and philanthropist, for 
the last thirty years head of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
died on June 29 at Turn Severin, Roumania. Mr. Anagnos has 
been nearly forty years a resident of Boston, having come thither 
as the secretary of the late Dr. Samuel G. Howe, founder of the 
institution above named. In 1870 he married Julia Romana, 
eldest daughter of Dr. Howe and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Six 
years later, on the death of Dr. Howe, Mr. Anagnos became head 
of the Perkins Institution. He will always be remembered for 
his work in opening the treasures of the written word to the 
blind. 

Though a thorough American, Mr. Anagnos never lost interest 
in his fatherland. At the celebration of the anniversary of 
Grecian independence in Steinert hall a year ago last spring he 
was chief speaker, and in all activities of his race in America he 
was a leader. Besides being president of the National Union of 
Greeks in the United 'States he was a leader in the local Greek 
church. He was the largest contributor to the fund now being 
accumulated for the erection of a fitting Greek church building. 

Mrs. Anagnos died in 1886. 
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Boston Budget, July 14, 1906. 

The tribute of the tniBtees of the Perkinfi Institatioii to 
Michael Anagnos, late director of the institution, was as deserved 
as it was appreciative of his eminent services in advancing the 
education of those who were without sight, and were sometimes 
without hearing. He advanced and perfected the teaching of 
Dr. Samuel 6. Howe, his father-in-law, whom he succeeded, and 
this in such a quiet and imostentatious manner that the public 
was hardly aware that any improvements had been made in 
accordance with later day progress. Dr. Howe was the inspirer 
of Mr. Anagnos, and it may be truly said that he bettered the 
instructions of his philanthropic and devoted teacher. For nearly 
forty years Mr. Anagnos was connected with the Perkins Insti- 
tution, and it had his general direction for three-fourths of that 
time. He labored earnestly and untiringly to make those in his 
charge something beside helpless burdens upon the community 
— that is, self-respecting and self-sustaining members of society. 

The trustees say that their intercourse with Mr. Anagnos was 
far more intimate than the formal relations of authority and 
counsel, and led to a friendship in which there was a mutual 
devotion to the welfare of the afBicted. 

Mr. Anagnos was an adopted citizen of this country, and he 
never forgot the fair land of Greece, his birthplace, and her 
struggles for freedom. Indeed, his patriotism brought him to 
the attention of Dr. Howe, noted for his eflEort to secure the 
liberty of the Greeks. Both will go down to posterity as public 
benefactors, who had no selfish motives in their labors to brighten 
the lives of many who would have remained in mental, as well 
as physical darkness, if it had not been for their philanthropic 
endeavor. They have won a warm place in the hearts of a sym- 
pathetic people. 

Sympathy is extended by the trustees to the family of Dr. 
Howe, with whom Mr. Anagnos was intimately connected, and 
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to his own relatives in Europe and to his friends and the friends 
of civilization and education everywhere, and they ask their 
co-operation hereafter " in some fitting memorial of the life and 
illustrious career of Michael Anagnos, the true friend of all good 
causes, and the benefactor of that large class of our countrymen 
who now lament with us his unlocked for removal from the 
scene of his manifold activities." That this recognition of the 
services of Mr. Anagnos will be a fitting one there can be no 
doubt. All worthy people will be eager to honor the memory of 
a man who labored so unselfishly, modestly and devotedly for 
his kind. 

Lowell Evening Citizen, July 16, 1906. 

Memorial services were held yesterday in the Greek church 
for the late Michael Anagnos, president of the Greek Union of 
America, who died recently in Boumania. 

These services were held under the auspices of the local Greek 
community, and Georgios Gouzouly and Dr. Vrahnos, also an 
officer, delivered addresses. 

Eev. Ft. Ambrosios Paraschakes conducted the services, which 
were of an order very curious for our American eyes, but along 
customary Greek lines. The priest stood in the middle of the 
church and all of the faithful stood around him in a circle, each 
bearing a lighted taper. Upon a table at his right stood two 
jars full of wheat, and surmounted with a large floral wreath. 
The choir stationed beyond the crowd at one end of the church, 
chanted responses to the priest's singing of funeral hymns. 

At the conclusion of the service, the wheat was distributed to 
those present, to keep in commemoration of the deceased. The 
wreath which figured in the service will be sent to Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 
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Boston Evening Transcript, July 16, 1906. 
memorial to michael anagnos. 

A service in memory of Michael Anagnos, who died in 
Eoumania, a fortnight ago, was held in the little Greek 
church, comer of Kneeland and Tyler streets, yesterday 
morning. The edifice was heavily draped in mourning and 
in front of the sanctuary were a number of floral gifts from 
various Greek societies. 

The services were held under the auspices of the Hellenic 
Association of which Mr. Anagnos was president The con- 
gregation was made up for the most part of the Greek popu- 
lation of Boston. Especially notable persons included Eev. 
Fr. Basil Lambrides, of the Greek church at Lynn ; Francis 
L. Maguire, acting Greek consul of this city; and ex-Consul 
John Rodocanachi. The memorial services, alternately re- 
cited and chanted, were conducted by the priest of the church, 
Rev. Fr. Nestor Souslides, who brought them to a close with 
an interesting sketch of the late superintendent of the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind. 

Characterizing Mr. Anagnos in the words of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, applied by him to the men who do honpr 
to Greece, as an " illustrious child of the race," the speakei 
went on to show how dear his memory was to Panhellenisin 
and to members of the Greek world everywhere. 

He said : — 

Not only does the Hellenic world mourn his loss ; many sorrow 
for him here in Boston, for it is realized by others than those of 
Greek origin that the man who gave eyes to tiie blind is gone 
from among them forever. It is rare, indeed, to find in the 
world men of such worth, of such ability, of such power of self- 
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sacrifice as Mr. Anagnos. It is in men, who like him, renounce 
the comforts and luxuries of life in order to contribute to its 
philanthropies that the strength of a nation really consists. Not 
only did our friend bring priceless help to the blind, but he was 
tender and sympathetic toward all human misfortune and 
suffering. 

Until very recent years he may not have come into very close 
relations with his compatriots in Boston, yet they none the less 
regarded him with feelings not only of admiration, but almost 
of worship. It is a far cry to the cradle of his race in Epirus, 
and farther still perhaps from the early peasant cultivator of the 
soil to such a man as Mr. Anagnos showed himself to be in the 
new world, yet he never lost his sense of Greek nationality and 
never ceased to be a Hellene of the Hellenes. As he would have 
remained, had he never left his native village, so he remained 
after much travel and forty years* residence in America. Mean- 
while holding up the banner of virtue, and carrying on his works 
of philanthropy, he was himself raised to a higher position in the 
respect of the great American people than any other Greek. The 
Greeks of Boston especially wonder at his energy, admire his 
character, recognize his ability and will forever cherish his 
memory. 

Boston Globe, July 16, 1906. 

The little Greek church at Ejieeland and Tyler streets was 
crowded yesterday forenoon at the service in memory of Michael 
Anagnos, who had done so much in the latter years of his life to 
bring his fellow-countrymen together in this place of worship. 
The church was heavily draped both inside and outside and in 
front of the sanctuary were displayed a number of rich floral 
tributes from Greek societies. 

There were present in the church delegations from these various 
societies in addition to the regular congregation, and there were 
present a number of other friends of Mr. Anagnos. 

The service was simple, consisting of singing and an address 
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by Eev. Nestor Souslides, which was very affecting and which 
moved many in the congregation to tears. Tears streamed down 
from the eyes of the preacher before the conclnson of his address 
and he was so overcome by his emotions that he was obliged to 
step for a moment into his study before he could give the bene- 
diction. 

The speaker laid much stress on the broad humanitarianism 
of Mr. Anagnos, on his deep love for Greece and for the Greeks 
who were struggling for their independence in Macedonia^ Bou- 
mania and other places, and of the deep personal interest he took 
in his fellow-countrymen who came to the United States, and 
finally there was the touching friendship which existed between 
the speaker and Mr. Anagnos and the work of the latter in organ- 
izing and helping to maintain the spirit of Greek patriotism 
among his fellow-countr}Tnen here. 

It all seemed very significant and a little strange, perhaps, to 
step into this little Puritanical church of other days, with its 
high-backed seats and unadorned walls and with the few scrip- 
tural passages in old-English Gothic letters on either side of the 
sanctuary — put there by another race and another denomination 
— to see the picturesque Greek priest in flowing black beard, tall 
head dress and heavy gold vestments, delivering to his fellow- 
coimtrymen in their own language a eulogy of one who was great 
as an American citizen, but who had never forgotten his native 
land and whose native patriotism never waned in life. 

The Greeks of Boston propose to hold memorial services each 
year in honor of Michael Anagnos. 

Boston Herald, July 16, 1906. 

Eoses white and red, with lilies and pale immortelles, 

clustered lovingly yesterday morning around the portrait of 

Michael Anagnos as it stood, taper-lit, in the chancel of the 

Greek church at the comer of Kneeland and Tyler streets. 
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Two hours were there given by the Greek colony of Boston 
to the memory of their revered compatriot, and for a con- 
siderable portion of that time his praises were spoken in the 
language which he loved so well. The interior of the church 
had been heavily draped for the occasion. The svmbols of 
woe were almost forgotten in the presence of many floral 
offerings, which included wreaths from the Greek community 
(Helleniki Kinotis) of which the deceased was president, 
the St. Peter's Club (Agius Petrius), the Ladies' Greek 
Society and the Vassara Union. 

The bulk of the* large audience was made up of Greek 
residents of Boston. Among the visitors were Fr. Basil 
Lambrides, the Greek priest of Lynn, Francis L. Maguire, 
acting Greek consul of Boston, and ex-Consul John Rodo- 
canachi. 

The memorial services, alternately recited and chanted, 
w^ere conducted by the priest of the church, Nestor Souslides, 
who brought them to a close with an interesting sketch of 
the late superintendent of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind. 

The Springfield Daily Republican, August 25, 1906. 
Particulars of the fatal illness and death of Mr. Anagnos 
in Boumania have c-ome to hand and increase the sadness of 
his loss. He had been apparently well up to his leaving 
Adrianople about June 12, where he was received with great 
honor by the resident Greeks, who insisted on a speech from 
him on the present issues affecting the Greek race. He spoke 
for an hour and was watched by spies from that day until 
he reached his uncle's in Turn Severin. He probably fa- 
tigued himself by his exertions and the excitement follow- 
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ing; but went on to visit his cousins in Bucharest, and thence 
turned westward for Turn Severin, where his old uncle, K. 
Panayotescu, was ill in bed. He got there June 17, more 
or less ailing, and the next day his long-standing kidney 
disease manifested a new form, with much pain. The sur- 
geons consulted advised an operation, but even then it was 
probably too late. When finally performed, after much 
delay, on June 27, his strength was too little to revive from 
the severe ordeal, and he died on the early morning of the 
29th. Even without the surgery, his disease (calculus of the 
left kidney) would have soon proved fatal. In the excite- 
ment prevailing throughout Boumania against all Greeks, 
his funeral was hurried, and without the customary forms of 
the Greek church. His body was hermetically sealed in the 
metallic coflSn for removal hereafter to Papingo, where he 
had endowed schools and where his grave-monument will be. 
tip to this last fortnight, and after he had recovered from 
the fatigues and cold of his voyage, his health and spirits 
had been unusually good. He reached Athens April 12, and 
was delighted with all that he saw. His last letter from 
there said: — 

My first surprise was at the rapid growth of Athens, and the 
increasing beauty of its architecture. It is truly the whitest and 
most attractive city in the world. About 600 feet from the hotel 
where I am, stands a magnificent trinity of noble buildings. In 
the center is my venerable Alma Mater , the university, and on its 
right side is that gem of modern buildings, the academy ; while 
on the left rises the new national library, a worthy companion 
of the others. Every day when I find myself in front of this 
remarkable group, I raise my hat and offer a tribute of gratitude 
and admiration. 
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He then described the festivities of Easter, which he wit- 
nessed, and spoke of expecting to see the royal family of 
England, who were in Athens on a visit to the King of 
Greece. At that time the ]!^acedonian troubles seemed to 
have abated a little, but have since broken out afresh. The 
present situation is one of the worst yet reported, and it is 
hoped the western powers will now intervene more effect- 
ively to prevent the assassinations and other outrages so often 
reported. 

klndeboabten magazine and pedagogical digest. 
Seftembeb 1906. 

Dr. Michael Anagnos, worthy successor to Dr. Howe, his 
father-in-law, died this summer, after many years of constructive 
work at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, Boston, of which 
he was superintendent. 

Michael Anagnos was bom among the mountains of Epirus, 
Greece. Having made the most of the educational advantages 
afforded by his native hamlet and by the high school of Janina, 
he entered the University of Athens in 1864. A radical in 
politics his brilliant mind and broad culture strove to serve his 
country through the medium of journalism. In 1867 when Dr. 
Howe revisited Greece, he met the young man and was so im- 
pressed by his genius for hard work, both intellectual and prac- 
tical, that he invited him to come to America, where he gave him 
a position in the Perkins Institute for the blind children of 
New England. In 1870 he married Dr. Howe's daughter, Miss 
Julia Howe. 

Having a natural aptitude for administration, the institution 
under his later management grew very rapidly in property and 
resources. It was through his efforts that the departments for 
younger children were opened, among them the kindergarten. 
His work for the blind reached in many various directions, in- 
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eluding the extension of printing and the accumulation of libra- 
ries for the use of teachers of the blind and for the acquirement 
of musical literature. 

Dr. Howe's work with Laura Bridgman has been continued in 
that accomplished with Helen Keller and Elizabeth Bobin. 

Always loyal to his native country. Dr. Anagnos has endowed 
the high school of Janina with f imds that will make the road to 
learning less difficult for other struggling students. 

Posse Gymnasium Journal, September 1906. 
In Memoriam. 

MICHAEL ANAGNOS. 

Epirus, Greece, November 7th, 1837. 
Turn Severin, Eoumania, Jime 29th, 1906. 

A deep thinker; a wise counsellor; a prophet of good, a great- 
hearted lover of mankind, a true and far-seeing leader of the 
blind along the higher paths. 

The department of physical education has its special trib- 
ute of honor and gratitude to offer to the memory of Michael 
Anagnos, the wise and noble-hearted leader in so many phases 
of education and of social ethics. 

Mr. Anagnos said with reference to the gymnasium which 
he had established at the Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind at South Boston in 1880 : " We 
will have the best form of gymnastics which we can get in 
this country, but the true gymnastic system is not with us. 
The gymnastic school which recognizes both the psychologi- 
cal and physiological laws of the human being is with the 
Swedes." 

At this time the gymnastic lessons for the blind boys fol- 
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lowed the form used in the Boston Young Men's Christian 
Association, and the lessons for the girls that of Mount 
Holyoke College (seminary then), reinforced and most cor- 
dially assisted by Miss Allen, who was the pioneer worker 
in gymnastics for women in Boston. The assistance which 
she gave the work was most valuable, and with her help the 
blind girls gained more freedom oi motion, and many of the 
physical idiosyncrasies peculiar to blind children, such as 
rocking the body forward and back, rolling the head from 
side to side, etc., were greatly lessened. But it was difficult, 
and in some cases impossible, to eradicate these movements 
after they had been confirmed by a habit of twelve or fifteen 
years. Mr. Anagnos recognized these idiosyncrasies as the 
natural result of restricted normal activity; and he set him- 
self to establish an environment which should give this un- 
used energy normal expression. 

The Kindergarten for the Blind in Jamaica Plain tells 
us how he worked out his problem. This kindergarten first 
ministered to ten little sightless children in 1887. 

Here the blind child at five years of age hops and flies 
with the bird, swings the scythe with the farmer, and serves 
his playmates as a good knight should. In the doing of 
which his physical energy is used as a means of informing 
his mind and nurturing his feeling; the while the little 
being is developing in harmony with the laws of his three- 
fold nature. 

Subsequently when Swedish gymnastics were introduced 
into Boston by Baron Nils Posse, they met with a hearty 
welcome from Mr. Anagnos; and he watched the system of 
educational gymnastics as Baron Posse developed it with in- 
telligent appreciation. 
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In 1892 Mr. Anagnos enlarged the gymnasium at Fer^ 
kins Institution and furnished it with Swedish apparatus, 
and also fitted up a gymnasium at Jamaica Plain for the 
primary pupils. 

Two years before this time he had introduced the Swed- 
ish system of manual training into the schooL With active 
games in the kindergarten^ play and suitable gymnastics in 
the primary department, Swedish educational gymnastics and 
athletic games in the granmiar and high school and a pro- 
gressive system of manual training, there is now no pent-up 
energy struggling to expend itself in the blind youth and 
therefore these idiosyncrasies which were formerly regarded 
as necessary accompaniments of blindness have disappeared. 
And in addition to this the blind pupil gains the same good 
which comes to the seeing pupil from properly conducted 
games and gymnastics : Health, quickened mental perception 
and co-ordination of mind and body. Where formerly the 
majority of the blind pupils could take but a meagre gram- 
mar school course, the exceptional youths only being able to 
do higher intellectual work, the institution now has a full 
grammar and high school course for its average pupils, and 
the exceptionally intellectual ones go on to the normal school 
or college with seeing students. 

Such is the simple record of Mr. Anagnos' invaluable 
work for the physical education of the sightless pupils of 
Xew England. In dealing with each phase of education, 
he starts with the premise that the sightless child has in his 
nature all the possibilities for development which the seeing 
child has. And because the blind child lacks a sense which 
greatly facilitates the development of the normal child Mr. 
Anagnos provided him with the very best educational facili- 
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ties. The blind child's training does not differ in method 
from that of the seeing child, but great care is taken that 
those methods be used which produce the best results in the 
development of the normal pupil. 

Mr. Anagnos set a high value upon physical education, 
and in his own person admirably illustrated the familiar 
adage, " a sound mind in a sound body." Erect, well-pro- 
portioned, and alert in body, as in mind, he was a notable 
figure; and his presence always inspired confidence and 
respect. He was abroad at the time of his death, having 
chosen this year for his home visit to Greece that he might 
witness the Olympic games and be present at the formal 
opening of the grand stadium in Athens. 

G. B. 

American Annals of the Deaf, Ootobek, 1906. 
Perkins Institution. — Mr. Michael Anagnos, for nearly forty 
years connected with the Perkins Institution for the Blind and 
for more than thirty years its IMrector, died at Turn Severin, 
Boimiania, June 29, 1906, aged sixty-eight. Mr. Anagnos was 
bom in Epirus, Greece. His family name was Anagnostopoulos, 
but he shortened it to Anagnos. He was educated at the high 
school at Janina, which he afterward endowed, and at the Uni- 
versity of Athens. He took an active part in the struggle for 
Greek independence in 1862. In 1867 he was persuaded by Dr. 
Samuel Q. Howe to come to America and received an appoint- 
ment in the Perkins Institution. In 1870 he married Dr. 
Howe's daughter, Julia Eomana, and became his father-in-law's 
first assistant. On Dr. Howe's death in 1876 he succeeded him 
as Director of the Institution. In the instruction of the deaf- 
blind, as well as of the blind, he maintained and even raised the 
high standard established by Dr. Howe, so that for several years 
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the Perkins Institution was regarded by many as the one school 
where the deaf -blind could be educated. He was a contributor 
to the Annals and took part in the meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf held in BuflEalo in 1901. No 
truer characterization of Mr. Anagnos can be given than the 
following tribute from the Perkins Institution : ^' A deep thinker, 
a wise counsellor, a prophet of good, a great-hearted lover of 
mankind, a true and far-seeing leader of the blind along the 
higher paths.^' 

The West Virginia Tablet, Eomney, West Vieginia, Oct. 

13, 1906. 

West Virginia School for the Blind. 

DEATH OF MR. ANAGNOa 

The melancholy intelligence of the death of Mr. Michael 
Anagnos, Director of the Massachusetts School for the Blind 
since the death of his illustrious father-in-law. Dr. S. G. Howe, 
reaches me through a private letter from Superintendent Him- 
toon. Mr. Anagnos was perhaps the most variedly learned man 
in the profession in this country, perhaps in the world, and for 
twenty-five years has enjoyed an international recognition as the 
head of the greatest institution in the world. Kind, affable and 
indulgent to younger men, he was always ready to champion any 
cause that he judged worthy of furtherance for the benefit of 
the blind, and never advocated fantastic theories or impracticable 
plans. His judgment has been recorded upon, perhaps, every 
question practical or otherwise, that has engaged public attention 
in relation to the education, care, training and equipment of the 
blind in the last quarter of a century. His reports bear witness 
to his extensive reading and profound thought and observation, 
and will be appealed to for years to come as the repositories of 
the soundest and most mature thought that has been given to 
these matters. I quote from Mr. Huntoon^s kind letter the only 
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details at hand of the melancholy close -of a distinguished 
career: — 

Our noble friend, M. Anagnos, succumbed to kidney trouble, June 
29, at Turn Severin, Roumania. The surgical operation was in 
vain. He never rallied. His work lives after him. 

GREEK NEWSPAPERS. 

H IIATPIS, UapaaKevf) 6 'lovXiov 
Tpa<l>€iaK(uTv!roypa<t>€iov: 397 Market St., Lowell, Mass. 



BIOrPA^IKAI 2HMEIQ2EIS 

*0 M.i)(arfX 'AvayvuKrrdirouXos lytwrfir} T^fv Irjv 'Soc/iPpiov tov 1837 
€k TO UdmyKov t^ 'Httci/mw to 6p€iv6v dvro xutpiov, to oirotov ir€pi.€Pak€ 
irdvTOT€ fi€ oXrp^ T^v OTopyrpr kou rrjv Xarptiav tov. *H "Hrretpoq roT€, 
oir(tf9 Kai <rqfi€f}OVf ^o wroreXri^ cis t^i^ TovpKiav, dAAa Ta opctm avrij^ 
fi€p7j d.irp6<nra cis tov TOvpKucbv oTparoVf dir^Xawov KairouLS ^Acv^cptas. 

*0 warrfp tov 'AvayvoxTTOTrouXou ^o cvTifios kcu ivdpero^ dvOpumo^ 
dAAa TTTto^o^ Kol Scv iaKeirrero 8ta tov vlov tov rj va tov diroKaTowmJoTj 
tt)S d7r€KaOiaTavTO fcat ol oAAot on^/ATroAirot tov, Iva koAov ^Aa3^ ipydrrp/. 
'AAA' o M(;(a^A 'AvayvoxrrdTrovAo? iTp€<t>€ Ipurra irpos ra ypd/A/uiTa, 
iiirJT€i yLOpffmxTLV dvvirripav koll ccrxc^^ va hrvrvxg tovto, i(oiKOvofAMV 6 
rSi09 Ta aTrotTov/icva )(prjfjLaTa. ^uapL(rOrj StSetCKaAo^ ct9 to IldiriyKov ical 
oucovofiiTO'as oAiya ^^rjpLaTa, tv^wv 8c t^s vrroonyptf cuis t^ ckci KOtvonyros 
fjLcripij ets Icjdvvtva ottco? dicovoi^ yvfJivaxriOKa fiaOrj^iara, 

E« ^Auciav 16 ctwv frcAcuixrc t^v Zwrifxaiay It^^oXrjv koX fieriprj eis 
Tas 'Atfiyvas KaTaTa;(d€is cts r^v *tAoAoyt#c^ 'S,)(okrp^ ii ij? i$fj^$€V 
dpioTCvo-a^. 

*0 Mi;(a^A 'AyvwoToirovAo? Xap<av to SCirXxtifid tov rjp)^ur€ va do^oA^ 
Toi €19 TTjv airYypo.<l>rjv Bui<f>6pQ)v icpirixcov fieAcTwv at oiroiat ^8i;/to(rtcvovTO 

€19 Ta9 C<^>7/X€piSa9. 

KaTa TO 1861 i(€S60rj €t9 Ta9 'Atfijva9 *§ Trptarrj yifj.tprqa'la i<fii/jfi€pU 6 
rtpiifrqfio^ " 'E^vo^vAaf," xai 6 *Avayv(iX7ToirovAo9 irpoa-tXrif^Bri um &px^ 
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awTaKTrj^ avr^. 'O *£^o^i;Xa^ ^o ^vAAov piiotnrauriKOVy V7r€pafiv- 
v6fi€yov T(ov Xajucuiv IXcv^cpcc^v €vavriov rtov av6aip€<ruiiv rov BocrtAlu^ 
OOmroi, Kou 6 *Avayv(ixrroirovA.of^ 24 rare croiv eypaxfit Spi/JLvrara apBpa, 
SU avXXrf^€is Kal ^vAoKur^cts art €(vfipvcr€i Kara rov BacriAcui?. 

Kara ro 1862 i(€ppdyri ^ fvavriov rov *O0ojiv<k cTravflMrroo-i? cfe r^ 
oTToiav 6 vcapoc Kat {(in;po9 Kal ^iXcXcv^cpos AvayvoxrroirovXos eXo^cp 
cvcpyorarov fiipo^f yeyovos &a ro oiroiov, cTj^c ctXtxpivctf? ftcravoijcny icai 
8(a ro OTTOiov Scv liravo'C koi iKif>paiy rrfv \virrfv rov, xofHUKTripLtfiav r^ 
i^dxriy Tov "OOoivoi 0)9 r^v /AcyoAi/rcpav avmfO'iav koX vap€uf>poaihnffy rony 
*EXXi^vwv. 

Kara ro 1867 6 /xrya? A/icpucavo? ^cXcXAitv Sa/iov^X Xaov ci;(cp 
€TrurK€if)0^ roL? 'A^iyvas, IXBtov va Biavtifirf ^on/firnuvra avXXeyarra iy 
'Aficpuc^ X*^^*' ^^^ ywaiKOTTcuSaiv r^ Kpi/n^^ ra oirotd €r;(ov vXiffifiv 
fr^ay r^ 'EXXoSa, fj^euyovra rots icaroorpo^s r^ fitydXrp Kpi/ruc^ 
cTravaoToo'cais rov 1866. 

'O Xaov Sta va ^#cr€X«n; r^f diroo'ovX^ rov H^r/rqa't vol irpoa^ 
\d/3rf ^EXXiyva rtva «is fioTfOov koI ypafifjMria tov, iaiMrrq^ 5c cis ovtof 
o 'AvayvoxrrcwrovXos, ooris r^v ciro;(^v €K€tvrpf ^^X^ vapaiTqOy rov 
"'E^w^vXaxos." 

*0 *Avayvoxrro7rovXo5 ihexOrj r^ wporcuriy rov Xaov icai TrpotrXif^u^ 
a)S iSiatrcpos' avrov ypa/ifiarcvs €lpyaj(rOrj fiera irapa^eiyftaTucij^ Spatmipio- 
n;ros, ficra ri/A^s xat dc^iXoKcpScias /xcyoXiTS, irpoo-cXxvo-as ri^v ovfira- 
$€uiv, rrjv CKrtfti/cnv #ccu ro cvSia^^cpov rov Xdov. 

^OraK 6 detftn/OTos cKCtvos ^iXcXXt/v crcXcoiKrc ro ^pyov r^ Scaro^^ 
rwv jSoT/fty/idrctfv 'Jropctrrpwc rof iSiaircpdv rov ypafAfjuaria va rov ojco- 
Xov^ijo^y €15 rryv Booroinyv. *0 'AvayvoxrrdirovXos kcutoi Surrditav koi^ 
ap\as, aTTC^cururc cv riXei va tkOrj cis r^ 'A/Acptic^ ical CKa/ic ro ra^ciiSuw 
TOVTo Kara ro 1867. 'O 'AvayvoxrroTrovXos iXBiav cis BocrrciinTv cri'xc 
Oepfxrjq vTroonypifccii? cic fitpovs rov Sa/AOv^X Xdov icou hr€h6&rj fUTo. 
^co-CfiDs CIS r^ oTTOvS^v r^ d77XtK^s, do^oXov/mcvos OT/yxpovws «« 
Trapd&Mrtv iXXrjvucfov fiaOrj/JLartav cis rovs rv^Xovs. 

Kara to 1870 'n-poa'€if>€pOrj cis rov 'AvayvcixrroTPovXov ^ ^«(ris rov 
KaBrpffJTov rCiv cXX»;vt*ca>v ypafifiaroiv cts cv yvfivda-tov rlay Svrocwr 
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iroAireUtfv, dXX* ovros hrporifLrfO't va irapafitivji iv Boorwi^ xal Kara 
Tov ^€Kififipiov Tov iStov (frou? hrvfjLffievSrj rriv irpto'PvTipav Ovyartpa rov 
Xaov ovofwiofiiirrpf 'lovXtav Pco^ayav, ko/ti^v iKToxTov KaXXafvrjsy koi 

Kara ro 1876 6 2a/iov^\ Xoov dirc^ave icai 17 itevSwfrK 1^9 2xoXi/9 
Twi' Tv^Aitfi' AyeriOrf ci? tov 'AvayvaxrroTrovAoi'. 

To avfipovKtoy ttJ^ 2;(oX^ avifiXolftv cfe tov AvayvaxrroirovXov o;(i 
U19 Trpos TOV yafippov tov Xaov, dAX' w/s vpo9 tov &(iwT€pov twv cv tJ 
^^X^^S KaOrjyrfTiov. 

*H iKXoyrj TOV innjp(€v oftoiJHavo^, Tropiyyayc 8' harXrf^iv Tiva €19 to 
icoivdv, SiOTi TOiavTT/ cr7rov8am 0ecrt9 ^StScro ci? fevov. 

'H &cv^wo'i9 TOV 'AvayvojoTOTTovXov ^SucaiaKre to? wpoo'Soicta? twv 
^KAc^avTcov avTOv. 'Eirt twv rjft^pSjv avrov ly crx°^^ avTiy tocovtov irpor 
rfxByjy i!iaT€ fiucotcDS ^cco^ireu to dvcoTCpov cv tw K(io'/ia> CKiratScvnypiov 
TCOV TV^Axav. 

T§ iy€py€£(jL tov 'Avayvoxrro7rovA.ov Karrfprta-Orf rxmoypoffiuav cv tJ 
07(oX^ Kal i$€S60rfa'av &' ctSixcuv \apQjKTriptav avapLBfirfra fiifiXta xapw 
Tttiv Tv^Axiiv, fiifiXia ^#nr(u8cvraca kcu PifiXia fiovtruccu 

Ot pjaOrjrai t^ c^oX^ Tavn;?, icatToi Twf>\oi, airoXavovo'i irXiypovs 
liopf^wr€ta^^ ifuXoXoyucrj^ #cai t€;(vuc^. 

E19 T^ dirojcXcMTTt/c^ vpoyrofiovXiav koI ivipyeuiv rov 'Avayvaxrro- 
TTOvXov ^^iXcTat icai ^ i8{pvo-i9 iSiaiTcpov vrjTruiyniiytLov rtav tv^Xuv, to 
oiroiov c;(Ci ayjft€pov ircptovo-uiv wcp Ta 2 kKaropftvpuk 8oXXa/xW. 

H IIATPIS, na/3ao-/c€v^ 13 'louX&v. 
Lowell, Mass., 13 July, 1906. 



O 0ANATOS TOY M. ANArNQSTOnOYAOY EIS THN 
2XOAHN TON TY^AON 

'Awcpiypa7rro9 cTvc yj OXLif/i,^ rrfv oiroiav €irpo(€vrfo-€v b Odvaro^ rov ' 
'AvayvwoToirovXov et9 tt/v S^oX^v toiv tv<^Xwv. 'Atto t^ vpwrrf^ 
<my/UT}9 Ko^ lyv 8tc8dfty to dXijSfpov ayycX/xa, to wpoo*cinrt.Kov Kai 01 
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fiaByfTOLL r^9 2;(oX^9, r^ oiroiav ai« irarrjp hrl rpiAKOvra oXoKkjipa ertf 
SirjvOvvfV o 'Avayv(DOTdirovAo«, icaT€\rj4»$ijaray vtto ^aBvrd'nii cnrfKurrfr^Ma^ 
Kol dXa/f€(os. To avfifiovkiov t^s Sx^A,^ cktcucto)? <rwfX06y av^^wrur^v 
ci9 ei^Sct^iv v€yOovi koX rifnj^^ ottuk Suucoa-firiO^ to Ktipuov irevOifiiOi koI 
hri TptoKOVTa -^fiipaq tcvfiartirf ^taicmo^ rj oTjfiaia diro rov acro>/iarof. 
*£irun;9 &ir€^taa'i<r&ri va yCvy fivrj/ioawoVf oAA' dvc/SXi^ 17 rcXecri^ avrov 
Sia Tov irpoa-cxri ^eTrrifjifipiov ore ^a ciroi^oAiT^^^axri ra /la^fiara ical ^ 
€vpurK<avTai cv Boorioio; ra dTrovcna^oKra ^^17 /leXi; riuv avfipovkiay w^ 
Koi TOV TrpoarunriKov r^ S^oX^. 

MIXAHA ANArNOSTOnOYAOS 

UpoaKaKowTai arra(dwavT€^ 01 cv Boorcuvi; ical roi? ir^pt^ iroXccny 
Ojuoycvcis oirctf? 8u£ t^ irapovo'iaq t<ok Tijuiyo-oKrt t^ fivrjprfv tov ^cra- 
ordi^os. 

— *E#c TOV Tpa<f>€iov T^ *Eit#cX. *EiiriTpoir7«. 

METANASTHS, 'EfiSofiaSiala 'E(f>vfJi^pk, l^dpfiarov, 

14 'lovXlov 1906 

414 Market Street, Lowell, Mass. 



MIXAHA ANArNOSTOnOYAOS 
BIOFPA^IKAI 2HMEI0SEIZ 

*0 xapaKTrjp tov cvycvoi)? *H7r€ipo)TOV iX.06vTO^ cts Boartavrjy koi 
cy*caTaoTaFT09 7rA.T/<riov tov ^tXcAAiyvo? irpooTdrov tov dircSccx^ vir^. 
o^o?. 'Ekto? pucpov (r^eriKai^ Siaan^paTOi atripaSt r^v 'AyyXuc^ ical 
C7re3ci^c Toairjv ^paarrjpiOTriTa koI ciri/ucXctav 8ia to <f>iXjav6pvnroy KaBl" 
Spvpa ofirtp SirjvOvvtu 6 Aoicrajp Xdov, aKTre 6 cvycv^ 'Afiepixavo? ct^c 
KOTOKTrjO^ TcXctois vwo TOV ifnkoTipov 'EXXiJvo?. Kal OT€, ^pcti? cvycv^ 
Kai dyvo? lyvoxrc tois icap8ta9 #cal tols i/^v^as t^9 afipa^ ^tA.cAA.i;viSof , t^ 
y\a<l>vpa^ iroirfrpia^ koX ooryypa^ccD?, *IovXias Po^dvas Xdov icat rov 
MtxttiyX 'AvayvoxrroTTovXov, 6 yqpavo^ larpo^^ Scv iSva-KokejOrf KoOoXoKXtf- 
piav VOL ipwLOTtvO'Q Tr)v TrpoaxfuXrl tov OvyaT€pa €15 tov dyain^^cvor tow 
'EAAi/va, TOV owoiov diro 'rroXXov w? dXA.ov viov cXdrpcvcv. 

'O ydjuos T^5 ScoTToivtSos 'lovXias Po/udvas Xdov /icra tov Mi^a^ 
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'AvayvwTTfm'ovkov €rtK€<rOrj t^ 31 ^€K€fifipiov 1870. Aixrrvx*^ V 
tuTvxia Tov 'Avayi^cixrroirovXov w? crufvyov, 8iv 8»;pin^€v cirt fioKpovj 
afroOavovaiff^ T179 vcapa? avrov (rvn^pd^v cv crci 1886. 

Mcra rov tfovarov rov Adfcroipof Xaov hrurvfiPavro^ T<p 1876, iKkrfi-q 
6 M. 'AvayvarroTTouAo? trapa tov {rvfifiovXiov rov *Ivcptitovtov va SioSc- 
X^ avTov cJs T^i^ wjnjXrp^, kcu Xiav ifjnrnnaTCVfihnfiv Oitriv rCv St/evOvurov 
TOV Xof/nrpov koI ^InXavOpunnKOv #ca^i5fn;/«aro9. 

To €pyov rov M. *Avayvci»TOirovXov w/q BievOwTov rov jucyoAov K€L$iZpv- 
fiaros wr^^c yiyavrctoVf ff &jnjrovvTO 8c o-cAtSc; voAAcu, 5ircis dirapiOfirfay 
Tis ccrro) ical cv ?rcpiXi;^ct, ra$ ^cXruixrci9» r^v irpdo3ovy rov -n-Xovrov^ Kal 
oXa Tot /icbra artva ^c^cpcv cv avrw ^ dicaTairoviyros, Spcumypton;?, ^ 
oicpa ^irt/ueXcia xal 17 dxaraviicTros IpyariKOTq^ avrint* 

Ac 'Ajucpiicavucat l^i/^cptSc^i irXcicovo-cu to iyKOfiiov rov jucyaXov y€Kpov, 
Biv tvpuTKow Xi^tiq dpicovcras oirox )(apaKrrjpia'ijxn to TpicucovracTcc ^av- 
/idtrtov €pyov rov. 'H /icyoXi; 8c Xvm; tuv 'A^cptKavoii' dvo/ioXoyovvToiv 
TO jurya kcvov OTrcp hrpo^€ifria'€if 6 dirpoo'SoioTTOs ^avaTos tov 'AvayvoHJTO- 
irovXov, civc TO ctXucptvcorcpov xai d^Xcorcpov Sciyiia ^rcpl t^ ficyoXi^s 
tov d^ta9. 

*0 Mi;(a^X 'AvayvoKJToirovXo? koxtol €irfa'€y an. r€a-Q-apaKOVTafrCav 
<rx€^v iv 'A/ucpi#rpy |icoy tov cvycvcorcpov 'A/ucpiKavucov Kotvov, iicTifHi)^ 
fi€yo9 KoX viroXi/irTO|icvo$ Trap' oXoiv, iropcfccivc tcXcio? ^XXi;v Kal dyvof 
TraTpiaiTiTs. 'H cvycv^ KopBia rov ov8' ^t ariyiLypf hravart iraXKovcra 
virkp rrj^ wpaia? 7raTpi8o9 fuis t^s oirotas to /ACyoXctov xai ^ 8df a VTi-^pf cv 
dvtKoBev TO i8aviKOTCpov ovtipoiroXrjfxd rov, Ai vircp t^ iraTpiSos 'xprjiior 
rtxaX Ovciai rov cIvc T0i9 Trcun yvuMrrai, 8^ V7rdp\€L 8' cis ov8cva 17 
cXa;(um7 Afu^ipoXla ori koX okotcXrfpov rrjv dvoXdycos fi€yaXrp^ avrov 
xcpcovo'iav vircp Tavn;s KKrjpoBoTei 8ia t^s 801^71075 tov. 
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MEMORIAL EXERCISES 

FOB 

For thirty tears Director or the Perkins iNSTrrunoN and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind. 

, BXLD AT 

TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 

Wednesday afternoon, October twentt-four, nineteen 
hundred and six, at three o'clock, 

Under the Ainncn of thb Fxbkins Inbtxtution and BlAflBACHuaiTTB School fob thb Bldcd, 
GEN. FRANCIS HENRY APPLETON PRESIDING. 

PROGRAMME. 

1. Prayer. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 

2. Chopin's Funeral March. 

The School Orchestra. 

3. Greeting. 

Gen. Francis Henry Appleton. 

4. Response. 

Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., Governor of Massachusetts. 

5. Address. 

Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of Boston. 

6. Address. 

Mr. Frank B. Sanborn. 

7. Poem. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

8. Address. 

Prof. J. Irving Manatt, of Brown University. 

9. Chorus for Female Voices. 

"Their Sun shall no more go down." Tuckerman. 

10. Address. 

Right Rev. William Lawrence, Episcopal Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. 

11. Organ. Sonata, "0 Filii." Lemmens. 

Mr. David Wood, Musical Director of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind. 

12. Benediction. 

Rev. Nestor Souslides. 
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in IHrmonam. 

MICHAEL ANAGNOS. 

Long ago, when Hellas, bleeding, 

Stretched her hands for aid, 
From our shores a hero speeding 

Eager answer made. 
Clothed the naked, raised the fallen. 

Eased the hunger-pain. 
Toiled unceasing till the country 

Smiled in peace again. 

Home returned, in noble labours 

Fled the swift years past; 
Striving, straining, blooming, waning. 

Best must come at last. 
Then the land his youthful daring 

Helped to raise and free. 
Cried, " friend, my blessing bearing, 

Comes my son to thee ! " 

Then a youth, with ardour fired, 

Sought the elder's side ; 
Learned to share the toil inspired. 

Helm and harness tried ; 
Learned to fight the world-foes cruel, 

Darkness, pain, and sin ; 
Eager sought for Truth's dear jewel, 

Sought, nor failed to win. 
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Left alone, he bowed his shoulder 

'Neath the doable load; 
Felt the prophet-mantle fold him. 

Sought the climbing road. 
Never failing, never resting. 

Like his chief, he passed 
On from strength to strength, till sadden 

Fell the night at last. 

Hand in hand, sister nations, 

Moam the valiant dead; 
Hand in hand the laurel twine ye 

For this silent head. 
And, children, for whose service 

All his life was spent. 
In yonr loving hearts be builded 

High his monament ! 

Laura E. Richards. 

The program opened with prayer by the Eev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham of the Arlington street church 
and this was followed by Chopin's Funeral March, a 
tribute from the school orchestra rendered with rev- 
erent strains. Hon. Francis Henry Appleton, presi- 
dent of the corporation, who conducted the exercises, 
offered words of greeting, and announced as the first 
speaker His Excellency Curtis Guild, Jr., Governor of 
Massachusetts, who gave a most fitting response. His 
address is here given and is followed by the various 
tributes honoring the noble life so sadly ended. 

Address op Governor Guild. 
Mr, President, Ladies and Oenilemen: — It is a privilege at 
this time to be permitted to commemorate, in the name of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the service of one who loved 
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his fellowmen. As you know, his work was not only associated 
with a privately endowed institution, but with public service to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. "We are, therefore, joint 
hosts today at these memorial services in memory of one who 
in both capacities was the servant of humanity. We meet here 
with sorrow, yet not without exultation. We have no vain 
lamentations that Divine Providence saw fit to remove this man 
in the fulness of his prime and of his work, but we exult that 
this life was nobly lived, was lived within the borders and in the 
service of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Whatever he 
did was done well. 

It was my high privilege to know him both officially and as u 
personal friend, to visit and see him in his touching work among 
the little children, to note the kind word of cheer, the ever ready 
flow of kindly wit and humor, the encouragement, the almost 
divine patience with which the little hands were guided till those 
that sat in darkness gradually began to see at least a great mental 
light. I do not know that anything could make him happier than 
what he must know now, — the last fruit of his labors. 

This year, as you know, the Commonwealth has gone further 
than the instruction of blind children and now proposes to 
educate and to make useful citizens of the adult blind. More- 
over that wonderful, noble woman, who came to his care blind, 
deaf and dumb, the helpless, apparently hopeless child, Helen 
Keller, now a woman, able, intelligent, useful and valuable to 
the community, sits upon this State Commission in Massachu- 
setts, as a state officer, that her help and her wisdom may aid 
the Commonwealth in the education of the unfortunate com- 
mitted to its charge. 

I shall not longer detain the orators of the day. In my 
capacity as the Chief Executive of the Commonwealth I add its 
greeting to your welcome to these memorial exercises. 

The name of Michael Anagnos belongs to Greece; the fame 
of him belongs to the United States; but his service belongs to 
humanity ! 
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Address of Mayob Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Oentlemen: — I bring the warm 
sympathy of Boston's people to this meeting this afternoon. 

The life of Michael Anagnos, dividing itself into two distinct 
periods, offers two noble figures to our study and emulation, — 
the Greek patriot and the American teacher. 

A Boston gentleman, zealous for the liberation of the Greeks, 
found him, a youth in his native land, who consecrated his young 
ardor to the high cause of liberty. Their acquaintance ripened 
into friendship, and thus by what may seem a happy accident our 
country gained one more immigrant destined to a career of dis- 
tinguished usefulness. • In this land of opportunity the fervor of 
his aspiring manhood ran into new channels, and when the time 
came to select a successor to Dr. Howe, no one seemed more 
fitting than young Anagnos to direct the great institution, which 
has so long aided and extended the fair credit of our beloved city. 

I have said that this may be somewhat accidental, but in the 
deeper sense there was little that was accidental in our friend's 
career. It was no accident that Mr. Anagnos, with his generous 
nature, should give his powers to the cause of his oppressed 
fellow Greeks; it was no accident that a promising scholar and 
journalist should attract the attention of the educated American 
sympathizer; it was no accident that this lover of freedom should 
be drawn to the home of liberty, which has opened its arms before 
and since to Lafayette and Kosciusko, to Kossuth and Davitt, to 
John Bums and Henry George and other liberators from many 
lands; it was no accident that the hands which had striven to 
release fettered limbs should feel themselves well occupied loosen- 
ing the bandages on sightless eyes. The patriot and the teacher 
in this man, as in so many others, blended naturally, and I do 
not know which is his higher title to esteem. 

Forty years of life in Boston did not cause Mr; Anagnos to 
cease to be a Greek. Although his fellow-countiymen here were 
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few he identified himself with their interests and stood frankly 
but not obtrusively before the community as a representative of a 
minor people. He was not ashamed to be a hyphenated Ameri- 
can, if to escape that reproach meant ceasing to remember the 
country of his origin. It would be strange, indeed, if the pre- 
tensions of latter races led him to forget he was a kinsman of 
Socrates and Alexander, a defender of those matchless nations, 
which over two thousand years ago raised civilization to its acme 
in the capital of Attica. 

In one respect, however, this modem Greek rejected the wisdom 
of the ancients. The old Spartans exposed their puny infants 
on Mt. Taygetus. Our modem Athens has its cradle for the 
frailest of these castaways, realizing that in the least of their 
helpless bodies there abides a glowing soul and justly fearing the 
wrath of heaven that should follow the sacrifice of that priceless 
jewel. 

It is in this character that we know Michael Anagnos best — 
not as a mountain rebel, but as the shepherd of the sightless 
flock who are his chief mourners today. The statesman and the 
soldier may well envy this private citizen his wreath of tribute — 
the love of the aflSicted among whom he walked, imparting 
strength, renewing hope, devising practical helps — in a word 
maintaining worthily the traditions of that great school for the 
blind in which modem science and Christian charity all but 
duplicate the sweetest miracles of the Galilean. 

Address of Mr. F. B. Sanborn. 
Friends of the Unfortunate: By this title, \^hich must apply 
even to those who have come to our memorial meeting under an 
impulse of curiosity, I address you, while I occupy a few minutes 
of your time in speaking of those two life-long benefactors of 
the unfortunate, who traced an unbroken line of success in the 
education of the blind, in this city of their birth or their choice, 
for three-quarters of a century. I speak both of Dr. Howe and 
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Michael Anagnos^ because the work and the fame of the two 
are inseparably connected. As Emerson said of Socrates and 
Plato^ those compatriots and teachers of Anagnos, on their own 
sacred soil of Athens^ — Howe and Anagnos are ''that double 
star which the most powerful instruments will not entirely sep- 
arate/^ Or^ to pursue this celestial figure, so iospiring to poets 
that Dante closes many a canto with an uplifting regard to the 
stars in the heavens, — Anagnos might have said of his master 
in philanthropy as the Boman poet Persius said to his master in 
the Stoic philosophy, Annaeus Gomutus, 

Nescio quid, carte est quod me tibi temperat astrom, — 

Some star it was, I know not which, 

Attuned my soul to thine. 

The story of Dr. Howe is well known, although less familiar 
to the present generation than to the three generations in which 
he lived and toiled, always for the good of the unfortunate, for 
the upbuilding of the poor and lowly, and for the succor of the 
oppressed. He enlisted before he was three and twenty bi the 
almost hopeless cause of the Greeks ; he suffered in their defeats, 
rejoiced in their victory, and carried to the aid of their starving 
women and children the relief which the generosity of America 
so liberally supplied fourscore years ago. Forty active years 
glided away, finding him daily employed in the most varied 
deeds of beneficence, — when another call of Greek misfortune 
summoned him to those shores again. He obeyed the summons, 
and a second time carried with him thousands of dollars to 
* relieve the suffering and promote the education of the exiled 
Cretans in Athens. 

While thus engaged, and while seeking an educated and phil- 
anthropic Athenian to act as confidential secretary, that Provi- 
dence which we are very apt to term Chance, made him ac- 
^ quainted with Michael Anagnost6poulos, a young graduate of 
the great Athenian University, who was pursuing joumaUsm and 
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political reform in Oreece. That selecting eye which Dr. Howe 
had by nature, at once fastened upon the youth as capable of 
good seirice, although there was as yet no thought of bringing 
him to New England, still less of engaging him in the instruction 
of the blind. He became in May, 1867, the secretary of Dr. 
Howe, and I have before me the Biblion Hellenikes Allelo- 
graphias (Book of Greek Correspondence "Cretan"), in which 
the hand of the young scholar was employed in turning into 
Greek and French the clear and vigorous messages of the Cheva- 
lier Howe, to the oflBcials and private persons with whom he had 
relations of business in Greece and the islands, from May 23 to 
July 23, 1867. Dr. Howe then left Athens for Switzerland and 
Western Europe, not, as a generation before, to recover his 
almost ruined health among the mountains, but to examine hos- 
pitals and prisons with a view to improve the state charities of 
Massachusetts, of which he was then the chief administrator, as 
chairman of the old Board of State Charities. This left Anag- 
nost6poulo8 in full charge of the Cretan business at Athens, and 
so well did he manage its delicate affairs that Dr. Howe invited 
him to visit America, and here learn our language, habits and 
institutions, so as to render himself more capable of serving 
Crete and Greece in their constantly recurring political crises. 
He accepted the invitation and continued to be Howe's secretary 
for the Cretan affairs during the year 1868, while the good 
people of Boston and other parts of the United States were 
raising thousands of dollars, at Howe's appeal, for the relief 
and support of the revolted Christians of that beautiful island 
of Minos and Ariadne. 

Again, while he is writing English in this capacity, I have 
the volume before me, and can trace the rapid progress of the 
student in the crooked orthography and perplexing syntax of our 
vernacular. The English letters interspersed with Greek ones, 
begin April 21, 1868, and announce the success of Dr. Howe, 
Dr. Edward Hale, the Lawrences and others of the Boston Greek 
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Eelief Committee, in providing money for the good cause. Here, 
for example, is a note of April 21, not always correct in transcrib- 
ing the rapid scrawl of Dr. Howe, but suflSciently plain in its 
purport : 

(April 21.) Youis of the 18th received. Mr. Rodocanachi has a 
half promise from Inman Line to take some freight free; but as I 
cannot have access to him today, and as we shall want other aid, 
from them, I beg you to forward the 16 on the best terms you can 
obtain. Our Fair was a success morally and pecuniarily. It has 
aroused sympathy for the Cretans, and will bring in over $15,000 
cash. 

This international philanthropy went on for months from Dr. 
Howe^s well-known office in Bromfield Street, "up one flight,'* 
where more plans were matured for the good of the down-trodden 
than anywhere else in Boston, — rich as this blessed city has 
been in such comers of philanthropic conspiracy. But in Ihe 
intervals of fairs and correspondence Dr. Howe employed his 
young friend in teaching modem and ancient Greek to members 
of his family, and in giving instruction in the classics to a few 
of the blind at South Boston. He did not then feel at liberty to 
oflfer him a suitable place, for permanence, in the Perkins Insti- 
tution, but favored the wish of Anagnost6poulo8 to take up 
classical teaching in some western college. An opening present- 
ing itself at an Ohio college. Dr. Howe (Oct. 4, 1869) sent to its 
President this letter of commendation : 

I have known Mr. Anagnost6poulos several years very intimately. 
He is a thoroughly honest man. He has unconmion natural gifts, 
and has improved himself by a pretty broad culture. He knows 
Greek, English and French. As a Crrecian, he has few equals in 
this country. He is capable of filling the post of Greek Professor in 
any of our Universities with honor. PersonaUy he is a modest, 
amiable and agreeable man ; and he would, I doubt not, be popular 
among students. 
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And now what was the life history of this youth of thirty 
years, so well portrayed by his earliest American friend ? Born 
in poverty on a mountain side in Epirus, not quite seventy years 
ago, in a village where, though tributary to the Sultan on the 
Bosphorus, no Turk had ever set his wicked foot, the boy Michael 
had thirsted for education, like most of his Hellenic race, and 
was taught in that village as far as the local school could carry 
him forward. He then sought admission to the nearest high 
school of reputation, — that which he has since gratefully en- 
dowed with revenue in the famous city of Janina, the former 
capital of Ali Pasha. Like his own mountain region, this roman- 
tic town, with its bloody history, lies in one of the most pic- 
turesque situations in the world, which Byron, in the first flush 
of his genius, described for all time : 

No city's towers pollute the lovely view, 

Unseen is Janina, though not remote, 

Veiled by the screen of hill; here men are few, 

Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot; 

But peering down each precipice, the goat 

Browseth, — and pensive o'er his scattered flock, 

The little shepherd in his white capote 

Doth lean his boyish form along the rock, 

Or in his cave awaits the tempest's short-lived shock. 

Such we may picture the childhood of Michael on the ridges of 
Zagora, leading the pastoral or the agricultural life, amid sur- 
roundings Arcadian in their rough simplicity; where at his noon- 
day rest, or as the shadows fall at sundown, you may hear this 
same little shepherd^ filling the solitude with the sweet, pensive 
notes of his rustic pipe, — as Dr. Manatt and I have listened to 
them in the shades of the Marathonian forest. In Janina, while 
he pursued his Greek and Latin studies there, Michael fared 
hard and worked hard for years, but he achieved his purpose at 
last, and entered the University of Athens, — really the one 
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university of the whole Qreek-spealdiig race, in the year 1857. 
He continued to hear lectures and perform exercises there for ihe 
five years, 1857-61, inclusive, and had b^un studies in 1856 
there. What his studies were in part are shown by the certificate 
of his professors, now in my hands. Greek art and archeology 
xmder the scholar and diplomatist Eangab6 in 1856, and con- 
tinued for two years; in 1857-68 he studied philology, Greek 
tragedy and the Greek poets, with a special course on tiie Pluins 
of Aristophanes and the comic poets; also the history of phil- 
osophy and part of Aristotle, together with general history and 
natural law. Mathematics, physics, mineralogy and the Latin 
poets Catullus and TibuUus, rounded out the year 1868. In 
1869 he studied Sophocles, Pindar and Thucydides, the Latin 
prose writers, ethics and anthropology; continued the history of 
philosophy and of art, and read Horace. In 1860-61 he studied 
Virgil and Roman life, logic and metaphysics and modem phil- 
osophy; also zoology, archeology, Greek history, Plato and the 
bucolic poets and Thucydides. He went on with mathematics, 
and with ancient art, — which even then could be studied in ihe 
museums of Athens with many advantages, long before the spade 
of Schliemann had shown the way to the remarkable discoveries 
made since 1862. 

This course of study, differing from ours or the English uni- 
versity course, but rather in its order of sequence than its result 
on the mind, fitted the graduate for the life of a teaching scholar, 
a publicist or a journalist. He chose a combination of ibe first 
and last, and connected himself with the active, energetic liberal 
journalism of Athens. Having a strong bent towards political 
reforms, he cooperated in the downfall of the Bavarian Bang 
Otho, and, in conjunction with a few young men, and with the 
heroic Garibaldi, he introduced Free Masonry by the Scottish 
rite, among the restless Greek people, in the interest of liberty 
and civilization. He was training himself to public life, and 
seeking the wider career for which nature and culture had fitted 
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him, when Dr. Howe fortunately encountered him in Greece. 
He had the strong, sincere quaUties of the Epirot Greek, brought 
up in the simplicity of rural life and able to resist the temptations 
to intrigue and commercialism which beset the Fanariot and the 
Peloponnesian Greek. 

It was not long before Anagnos in America began thus to 
shorten his family name and to lengthen his stay amid the agree- 
able and useful surroundings of the Perkins Institution. Dr. 
Howe, with his declining strength and increasing occupations, 
found his disciple more and more needful in the care of the 
schools, for which the Greek scholar had a natural fitness, as he 
had, also, for the financial arrangements that Dr. Howe had per- 
haps too much allowed to take care of themselves. By 1871, 
when the affairs of Santo Domingo first claimed Dr. Howe's 
attention, Mr. Anagnos was found equal to the care of the insti- 
tution, with help from others, in the absence of the aged director. 
He had also won the heart of the eldest child of the Howe family, 
the enthusiastic, self-consecrated Julia, and became the son-in- 
law of the man whom he regarded as his adopted father in 
philanthropy. In the year of illness that preceded Dr. Howe's 
death in January, 1876, Mr. Anagnos was practically in charge 
of the whole institution; so that when the question of a suc- 
cessor came up, it was easy to see that he was the best man for 
the difScult place. He was chosen, but at first with a kind of 
trusteeship over him by the governing Board, who could hardly 
see how a foreigner, not yet very old, could be trusted with the 
whole control of the administration of an establishment so im- 
portant and so peculiarly Bostonian. Mr. Anagnos, whose mod- 
esty did not go to the timid extreme of doubting his own fitness 
for a place in which he had been long tested, intimated that he 
could not hold it imder a sort of daily guardianship; he would 
withdraw, if it was desired, and would be as loyal to the trustees 
as he had been during the absence and illness of Dr. Howe ; but 
he could not accept a divided authority, that sure source of dis- 
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cord and maladministration. The Board saw the wisdom of his 
position, confirmed him in it, and now for more than thirty years 
he has filled it with increasing honor and to the satisfaction of all 
who know what the instruction of the blind requires, and allows. 
His native justice and generosity has secured to all who were 
under his authority, whether pupils, teachers, matrons, or in 
whatever station, everything that equity required, and sometimes 
more than their conduct merited. At the same time he was strict 
in his requirements, as the case demanded, keen in his observa- 
tion of merit or defect, and prompt to act when needfuL He 
chose to sufifer injustice himself and to bear unmerited reproach, 
rather than to wrong others or publicly to blame those who were 
quick to blame him. Consequently, as always happens to the 
unselfish, his goodness was taken advantage of now and then, 
but at all other times he received from those about him the 
entire respect and affection of such as aided him to carry on the 
mission entrusted to him and to them. I, who have seen many 
establishments directed by able chiefs, at the head of many sub- 
ordinates, have never seen one where loyalty to the chief was 
more marked or longer continued. He held for a whole genera- 
tion a place in which he was greatly trusted, in which he accom- 
plished grand results, and in which, he was true to every trust 
reposed in him. He accepted that saying of Qeorge Washington, 
the most scrupulous of our countrymen : — " Where an expecta- 
tion has been allowed, an obligation is incurred,^^ and he silently 
fulfilled the obligation where many Greeks and many Americans 
would have spoken in their own justification. 

My subject today is Successors in Success, and we shall find it 
hard to point to a better instance than the work begun, carried 
on, and finished by Dr. Howe and his son-in-law, — men so 
unlike in all but results. Dr. Howe was a manof genius, capable, 
as the epigram says of "generalizing from a single instance,'* 
and of following up his theory with a practical method of working 
it out. He also had acquired a general experience by serving for 
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years, and in varied positions, in the world-movement begun in 
the Greek Revolution. Mr. Anagnos had no such genius and no 
equivalent experience. But he was one of a frugal and highly 
organized race, which takes to general culture as neither the 
American nor the ordinary Englishman readily does; and, be- 
longing to a small nation, still held in leading-strings by the 
pragmatical Great Powers, he was not compelled to follow where 
the bias of a great nation should fatally carry him. Like the 
Switzer, the Dane and the Hollander, I believe the modem Greek 
can possess his political mind in a certain impartiality. 

However this may be, Anagnos formed for hiinself profound 
theories of education and of social possibilities, which were of 
much service to him in doing the work thrown upon him by the 
last illness and death of Dr. Howe; and he was bom with a 
practical faculty, and an ease of adapting himself to the persons 
who must work with him, which the impulsive and rather im- 
patient Dr. Howe did not so fully possess, at least in his later 
moiety of life, when I best knew him. Anagnos was therefore 
adapted by dissimilarity of gifts, while actuated by a like spirit, 
to take up the burden where Howe laid it down. His first initia- 
tive of success, beyond the daily routine of a well managed blind 
school, was to conceive and put in practice a kindergarten for the 
blind. Without giving in to the slightly sentimental view of 
the customary kindergarten in this country, he saw what an 
adjunct it could be made, as a preliminary, to the musical educa- 
tion instituted and made practical by Dr. Howe for the blind. 
He perceived also how warmly the community, and especially 
good women, would be likely to welcome such an addition to the 
Perkins Institution. The event of the past twenty years proves 
how just was his forethought in both these vital points. This 
community, responding to his constant appeal, has now built up 
an establishment at Jamaica Plain which, in its appointments 
and its results, excels any example of the kind known to me in 
the world. 
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The most brilliant (though not the most useful) of Dr. Howe's 
aehieyements was the discovery and instruction of Laura Bridg- 
man, the deaf and blind child. He did in that case what nobody 
had ever done before^ and what to most persons seemed a mirade. 
It drew towards liim the admiration of the worlds and secured 
from kings and governments decorations and honors^ which he 
little valued, but which attested the sympathy of nations. His 
success made the way easy for all others, and no one as yet has 
improved on Dr. Howe's method of instruction in such cases. 
But this was his chief triumph of the kind; once having shown 
his genius, he turned it* to other and harder tasks ; for the restora- 
tion of Laura to society, though unexampled, was not so difficult 
as it had appeared. At this point Anagnos took up the work, 
and he proceeded to apply Howe's method to many cases, and 
with greater success in some than poor Laura's conditions 
afforded. 

Mr. Anagnos claimed no credit for instructing the blind or the 
deaf, any more than Dr. Howe did for his services to both 
classes of the unfortunate. They were above the petty vanity 
of craving praise for acts which compelled praise from others. 
They made the talents of their pupils known for the information 
and encouragement of others, not for glory to themselves. But 
this modesty need not restrict us from giving them the praise 
due, not only from those directly benefited by their toil and 
their wisdom, but from us who saw them at their self-imposed 
tasks. 

Forty years ago, when it became my official duty to report on 
the work of Dr. Howe up to his 63d year, and the story of Laura 
Bridgman had been briefly told, in his well-chosen words, it was 
remarked : — 

The slow steps which this child was compeUed to take in her 
progress toward knowledge were watched with deep interest through- 
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oat the country and in foreign lands. Strangers visiting America 
were carious to see the results of this new art, by which a soul had 
been awakened where it had almost been doubted to exist. What had 
been the generous striving of a lover of his kind to assist one of its 
most unfortunate children, became the occasion of fame to himself 
and to his countrymen. There are few such examples on record, 
and the memory of them should not be suffered to pass away, since 
they set in a new and stronger light the capacities of the human 
mind and the resources of a philanthropic heart. 

It was in this spirit that oar departed friend labored for years 
to show forth the achievements of the deaf-blind. He main- 
tained and proclaimed the excellence of this institution, when 
blindly assailed by some of its own children; and the last words 
that we heard him publicly utter, at the last anniversary of 
Washington's Birthday, were a clear statement of what this noble 
foundation of Howe, Perkins, Boston and Massachusetts is now 
able to do for its pupils and its graduates. To none of its bene- 
factors is it more indebted for noble action, considerate speech 
and generous silence, than to this mountaineer of Albania who 
made himself a renowned citizen of the world, and finally became 
a citizen of our American Bepublic. 

Poem Composed and Bead by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

MICHAEL ANAGNOS. 

Vainly we listen for his tread, 

Returning from a distant shore. 
Here, where his fruitful days were sped, 

The friend beloved is seen no more. 

Truly, it was a gracious gift 
That Greece vouchsafed us, when he came 

With buoyant step and heart alight 
To win an enviable fame. 
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The oracles of Hellas old, 

The dream of glories yet to be 
Had taught his spirit, frank and bold, 

The pnce and worth of liberty. 

He entered where a champion crowned 

His noble conquests still pursued, 
For him the clarion blast did sound 

That stirred the elder Hero's blood. 

Where souls in shadows dim abode 

Ungladdencd by the light of day, 
His tutelary guidance showed 

The light of Truth's all conquering ray ; 

For they should know the world so fair, 

Its record brave, its wondrous plan, 
And, though despoiled of Nature, share 

The great inheritance of man. 

Oh ! friends who gather in the class 

The welcome word to hear and tell. 
Take with you, as you onward pass. 

The thought of him who loved you well. 

That love which doth all ills redeem. 
Which seals man's noblest promise true. 

The prophet's pledge, the poet's dream, 
Be that his legacy to you. 

Address op Bishop Lawrence. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: — Wherever a man has 
done a normal, strong and beautiful work, there one may find in 
the background a woman, who has loved, comforted and inspired 
hira. 

I cannot refrain at this moment from reminding you how be- 
hind the genius of Dr. Howe there was always the presence of 
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Mrs. Howe^ and how supporting Mr. Anagnos was a daughter of 
them both, to whom — the one with us — (the other we trust is 
with us spiritually) — we give grateful recognition, affection 
and regard. 

Eeminded, as we often are, of the material elements in our 
civilization, our second sober thoughts lead us again and again 
to the consciousness that self-sacrifice is at the foimdation of 
our institutions, our civilization and our homes. We know that 
beneath the great structure of our civic life there are thousands 
of devoted men and women who are giving of their very best 
toward the support of the superstructure and whose joy is the 
saving of others. It is in memory of one of the finer types of 
these upbuilders of Christian civilization that we meet today. 

The name of Mr. Anagnos has not been spread in great head- 
lines before the people, but it is treasured in the hearts of thou- 
sands of the blind, and many thousands of their friends through- 
out the land, and this was to him the richest reward. 

Others can speak more intelligently than I of his great qualities 
as an educator and administrator. It is enough to compare the 
conditions of the Perkins Institution when its great originator 
and leader had handed to Mr. Anagnos the reins of administra- 
tion, with its present estate, to appreciate w^at his creative power 
and painstaking care has accomplished. 

The kindergarten is his monument. The most interesting 
study, however, is not of men and women in the mass, but as 
individuals. Martyrs, charity workers and upbuilders of the 
institution have very little interest as we group them together, 
but each studied by himself reveals peculiar qualities of tempera- 
ment, character and work. 

Who would have thought that the young Greek, born in the 
valleys of Thessaly, educated in the literature of Greek and other 
languages, saturated with the philosophy of the university, would 
have hecome the sympathetic friend of the little blind children of 
Puritan Massachusetts, the head of a great New England educa- 
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tional institution, and the man to plead successfully with Yankee 
legislators for aid in his work? 

It is interesting to us, for we are receiving from eastern Europe 
thousands upon thousands of people. We are wondering, some- 
times with dread, what their influence will be in our American 
civilization. Granted that the mass of them have not in them 
the qualities of the Greek Anagnos, nevertheless the fact that he 
has lived here and done his work gives us hope and confidence 
that from these other thousands may arise those who will make 
noble contributions to our American life. 

There was one quality in Mr. Anagnos which Dr. Howe imme- 
diately recognized as of a spirit kindred to his own — a love of 
freedom. For that Mr. Anagnos had written, worked and suf- 
fered. When, therefore, he came to this land, he came to his own. 
Freed from the fret of political bonds, his spirit was at liberty to 
give himself, without check, to the work that was before him. 
Mr. Anagnos brought with him an inheritance of temper and 
form of culture with which we were unfamiliar. He had, how- 
ever, that personality, strength of character and self-reliance 
which enabled him, while learning from us, and adapting himself 
to our institutions to contribute something which they had not, 
and which gave them variety and wealth. 

Among other qualities, the most marked was his perpetual 
exuberance, his perennial youth ; it seemed to burst from him in 
his whole action and voice. You could feel it in his finger tips ; 
it showed itself in his vivid and perhaps fiorid language. Who 
knows how valuable that quality was to him in enabling him to 
strike through the blindness into the very hearts of his scholars, 
to reach their intelligence, to kindle their spiritual forces and to 
give nerve and vitality to their active senses? It was this per- 
sonal quality that made the Perkins Institution and Kindergarten 
more than institutional — they were the living expression of 
thought, life and sacrifice, illustrated in Mr. Anagnos, who, with 
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his loyal teachers and helpers, received the newcomer with 83rm- 
pathy and led him into the large family with love and confidence. 

We in America are a little jealous sometimes, are we not, of 
the love and loyalty which some of those who come to us show 
toward their old home and nation? We want them to become 
fully, alid completely, and suddenly, American. Are we right in 
this? Is it not the fact that a transplanted tree grows better 
when with it comes a great clod of its native earth to nourish 
and support it until its roots are thrust into the new soil? Is it 
not well that immigrants sustain and nourish the memory of 
their old traditions and home associations, and was it not one of 
the finer features of Mr. Anagnos that while he gave himself to 
the work in this land, he so loved his native people that he, both 
in his life and death, gave an endowment and education to them 
and their children? We are richer for his continued association 
with his people and they are richer for the larger conception of 
life which he gave them. 

Thus we come to the conclusion of it all : — that in every useful 
life the best and richest gift is not in administration, organiza- 
tion or endowment, but in the life and character which pours out 
of its spiritual wealth, inspiration, blessing and comfort to others. 

Address op Dr. J. Irving Manatt. 
I have been asked to speak from the standpoint of a Philhellene, 
and that is my only title to a hearing here. It was in Athens 
sixteen years ago I first met Michael Anagnos, and common 
Hellenic sympathies drew us together then and kept us in touch 
to the end of his life. Some years since, when asked to nominate 
visitors for the Greek department at Brown, his name was the 
first that came to my mind; and in that capacity he served us 
sympathetically and helpfully to the last. I did not know then 
what I have learned today from Mr. Sanborn's address — that he, 
too, had aspired to the career of a professor of Greek. Had he 
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accomplished that amhition, I cannot hnt believe that the fortune 
of Greek in this country wonld have been better today than it is. 
For in the thirty snccessive reports which he made as head of the 
Perkins Institution, he has left us a body of educational doctrine 
second, I think, to nothing produced in this country, unless it 
be in the work of the great President of Harvard ; and it has the 
further advantage of not being heretical. Had he taken up the 
work of a Greek chair in this country and applied to it the same 
broad and inclusive view of education which he brought to bear 
on his problems at South Boston, I cannot but believe that Greek 
studies would fare better among us today. 

I am then to speak of him, in the few moments that I can claim, 
as a Greek; and I would characterize him as "a Greek with- 
out guile.^' I have in my hand an Athenian paper, dated soon 
after his death ; and in paying tribute to him it names as the chief 
characteristics of the man his absolute integrity, his love of truth, 
and his conscientiousness. It seems to me his Athenian friend 
has summed up his character in terms that fully justify the esti- 
mate formed by Dr. Howe forty years ago. But the Athenian 
writer adds that these are qualities so rare among his countr3rmen 
that it would require a new Diogenes with his lantern to find 
them. I have more faith than that in the living Greek ; and above 
all the Greeks I have known Michael Anagnos exemplified the best 
qualities of the race. 

It is always sunrise somewhere in the world, and the heroic age 
is always present somewhere. Dr. Howe was bom into it here in 
Boston, and in rude Epirus Michael Anagnos was cradled in it 
Listening to the brave words said and sung here, one could but 
feel that we have had among us a pair of Plutarch's men ; and 
should the sage of Chaeroneia in a new incarnation resume his 
parallel lives — let us say at Concord — he might well begin with 
that double star which, though rising far apart, yet came to 
"make one light together.'^ All things considered, the romance 
— not to say the miracle — of Anagnos' career eclipses that of 
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his more famous friend. " The poet," Aristotle tells us, " should 
prefer probable impossibilities to improbable possibilities." Now, 
there could hardly have been a more improbable possibility than 
that a mischievous Freshman at Brown, who there heard the 
first mutterings of the Qreek Bevolution, should himself become 
a leader in that heroic struggle. But there surely was never a 
more probable impossibility than that, a dozen years after Howe 
threw his young ardor into that desperate fight, there should be 
bom in the remotest wilds of Greece one destined to prolong 
through another life-time Howe's own great life-work in America. 
I cannot forbear dwelling on the romance of his career, even at 
the risk of making it a twice-told tale. For I fancy our best 
lessons are those that touch and kindle the imagination; and if 
Heaven has brought home to us one chapter of the Wonder Book, 
if a real Qreek hero of the antique type has for forty years gone 
in and out of our Blessed House of the Blind — shall not the 
place be transfigured forever in the halo of his memory? The 
deliverance of Laura Bridgman and of Helen Keller from the 
powers of darkness were greater achievements than the rescue of 
Andromeda or Iphigenia. Shall it not serve to quicken in us all 
that faith in the ideal which is better than the light of common 
day? 

It was a rugged, savage land that bred him; and yet a land of 
high renown. If not the cradle of the Hellenic race in Europe, 
it gave to that race both the name it still bears at home and the 
more familiar name the Bomans have handed down to us. If his 
native hamlet, Papingo, was so obscure that one might pass a 
life-time in Greece today and never hear its name, yet hard by 
lay Dodona, the oldest sanctuary known to Homer. Seaward rose 
the Thimder-Peaks, Akrokeraunia, and behind loomed the wild 
mountain wall of Pindus; while those storied rivers, Acheloos 
and Acheron, flowed between. The Header's son — and that is 
the meaning of *^ Anagnostopoulos," whether his father or grand- 
father, who first took the name on the comparatively recent as- 
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sumption of surnames among the Greeks^ was a Reader in a com- 
munity where reading was a distinction or titular Reader in the 
Orthodox church — the Reader's son must have been familiar 
from his childhood with the great figures^ divine and human, that 
peopled the dark backward and abysm of that ancient land. And 
coming down almost to his own day, his father had lived under 
the rule of that savage Albanian chief, Ali Pasha, the involuntary 
forerunner of Qreek independence, who had made ancient Dodona 
a sort of dual Oraeco-Moslem university, " where Mohammedan 
poets composed Greek odes in celebration of his unspeakable 
cruelties/' 

Some flavor of this learning must have survived him and served 
the purpose of young Anagnos when he sought the Janina gym- 
nasium a quarter century later. There the lad, conning his 
Homer, may have felt his imagination stirred by the whispering 
oaks of Dodona, which had been the veritable voice of Zeus to his 
forbears thirty centuries before. 

Out of that wild land, with its rivers of Anguish and of Wailing 
which emptied into Hell, came the youth to bright, sun-bathed, 
violet-crowned Athens. There we would fain follow him in his 
university career, delving deep in the great classics of his race 
and in the law. There, too, we find him with his comrades in 
study, now comrades in arms, in the uprising which drove the 
weak Bavarian king from the throne of Greece, thus doing his 
part in the second revolution as Dr. Howe had done his part in 
the first. 

I cannot go on with this story, but I want to emphasize the 
fact to which the Bishop has referred: that, in becoming an 
American citizen, Anagnos remained a Hellenic patriot. The 
schools he has founded in Epirus are his patriotic tribute to his 
native land. I believe it is not so well known that it was in his 
heart to found at Athens, the Hellenic capital, a school for the 
blind on the lines laid down here; but that purpose was frustrated 
by his deep distrust of municipal government in that oldest home 
of democracy — a distrust we sometimes have sad cause to share 
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in America. The schools in Epirus, whose endowment fimds he 
deposited at Athens on his last visit and for which he made his 
final dispositions at Athens and Constantinople, may have a pa- 
triotic mission. I have no doubt that he thought of Robert Col- 
lege, out of which has grown the new nation of Bulgaria ; and, if 
his foundations shall hasten the day when his mountain village 
and his native land shall bask in the sunshine of Hellenic free- 
dom, we shall all rejoice. The memory of Dr. Howe binds old 
Greece to young America : may the memory of Michael Anagnos 
be a strong bond of sympathy bfetween his sightless pupils here 
and his young compatriots who sit in deeper darkness over there. 

It was a unique career of this Greek among barbarians. Greeks 
have gone round the world and in every commercial center you 
will find great Greek merchants and bankers; now and then a 
Greek scholar like Sophocles at Harvard or a man of letters like 
Bikelas in France; but where, in the whole history of Greece, will 
you find another Greek who in a foreign land has achieved a 
career in the service of humanity comparable to the career of 
Anagnos in America ? And what rarer reciprocity of service ever 
bound two lands together ! While we recall ancient worthies let 
us not forget this pair of Plutarch's men who have dwelt among 
us in the fiesh. 

Michael Anagnos, hero of antique mould, Hellene of Hellenes, 
yet modem and American to the core, hail and farewell. 

Words of the anthem sung by a chorus from the girls' 
department at the Memorial Service in honor of Mr. Anagnos. 

Their Sun Shall no More go Down. 
Their sun shall no more go down ; 
For the Lord shall be their everlasting light, 
And the days of their mourning shall be ended. 
For the Lamb shall feed them, 
And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 
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Miss Bennett, principal of the girls' department, has 
written a brief sketch of the service held in their chapel 
in honor of Mr. Anagnos. This heartfelt and sincere 
service was entirely a school exercise and in its sincerity- 
was as informal and simple as Mr. Anagnos himself 
would have wished, and showed as nothing else could 
his influence and spirit in the home life of our school. 
Miss Bennett's account is given below: — 

On the morning of November 7, the 69th anniversary of 
Mr. Anagnos' birthday, the devotional exercises in the girls' 
department were consecrated by a special service held in his 
memory. 

Miss Marrett began the service by reading this short 
sketch, from the Oirls' Oompanion, Elgin, Illinois, October 
6, 1906. 

Hundreds of the blind in our country and in other lands had 
their hearts saddened when the word went forth that Michael 
Anagnos had died in July of this year. No man of his time had 
done more for the bUnd than had Mr. Anagnos, who had for 
many years been at the head of the great institution for the blind 
in South Boston. He was a son-in-law of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and he took up the work his distinguished father-in-law 
laid down when he died. For thirty years he has devoted himself 
to the welfare of the blind of America with a singleness of pur- 
pose that won for him the lifelong gratitude of hundreds of the 
blind whom he helped. 

Then followed the reading of the comprehensive resolu- 
tions which were drawn up soon after Mr. Anagnos' death, 
by the trustees of the school. After which was read this 
selection from the tribute to Mr. Anagnos by Mr. T. T. 
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Timayenis, taken from the Boston Evening Herald, July 16, 
1906: — 

He was the man who established the imion of the Greeks in 
America, he was the man who lavished his wealth for the good 
of Macedonia; he was the man who contributed lavishly to estab- 
lish a Qreek church in Boston, the man who taught the Greeks to 
leam and adopt everything that is good in the American charac- 
ter, the only man whom all Greeks revered and implicitly obeyed, 
the man who did good for the sake of the good, the man who 
conceived the idea of establishing a Greek school in Boston, the 
man who expected every Greek to do his duty toward his adopted 
country — America. 

We lost our teacher, we lost our guide, we lost our friend, the 
man to whom every Greek looked up, the man on account of whom 
we all felt proud to be bom Greeks. May his example live among 
my compatriots and may his teachings and life never be forgotten. 

Miss Marrett then read this editorial from the Boston 
Herald, July 5, 1906: — 

From time immemorial Greece has sent her sons to carry the 
torch of learning to the uttermost parts of the earth. She never 
sent a better one forth than Michael Anagnos. He linked the 
Athens of America with the Athens of the old world by a stronger 
bond. To the average Bostonians who knew him he seemed to 
be the reincarnation in flesh and blood of the celebrated Greek 
philosophers whom we became acquainted with in our school 
books. It was said of Shakespeare that he was a "myriad-minded 
man.^' The same can be said of Mr. xA^nagnos. The blind have 
lost a father, a protector and teacher, Boston a splendid type of 
citizen, and the world a truly great man. 

The readings were concluded with the fortieth chapter of 
Isaiah : " Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
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God, — " a chapter peculiarly sacred to us because it was 
read by Mr. Anagnos on one of the last occasions when lie 
attended prayers in the girls' department This was fol- 
lowed by the hymn : — 

Paradise ! Paradise I 

Who would not crave for restf 
Who would uot seek the happy land, 

Where they that loved are blest f 
Where loyal hearts and true 

Stand ever in the light 
All rapture through and through 

In Gk>d's most holy sight. 

The service was concluded with the Lord's prayer. 

Mr. Frederick V. Walsh the president of the Howe 
Memorial Club, has written a brief account of its ser- 
vice in honor of Mr. Anagnos which is given below: — 

Memorial fob Mb. Anagnos bt the Howe Memobiai. 

Club. 

For the past few years, it has been one of the annual 
duties of the Howe Memorial Club to commemorate in some 
special manner, the birthday of Dr. Howe, on or about the 
tenth of November. This year these exercises were of a 
double nature, and were held on the afternoon of November 
the ninth. 

Not only did the club wish to attest its fidehty to our 
noble benefactor and the founder of our school, but also, it 
desired to pay a loving tribute of respect to the lamented 
Mr. Anagnos, late director of the school and first honorary 
president of our club. Mr. Anagnos did much toward the 
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establishment of our club and was never wanting in encour- 
aging and giving every possible aid to the furtherance of its 



The program of these memorial exercises consisted of re- 
marks, and original poems, conunemorative of Mr. Anagnos, 
read by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, 
Mr. A. O. Caswell and a selected poem read by Everett 
Davison, a member of the club. Besides these the school 
orchestra played Chopin's Funeral March, Alfred Heroux 
rendered a violin solo, and Richard Barnard closed the pro- 
gram with an appropriate organ selection. 

The following are the resolutions adopted by the Howe 
Memorial Club, on the death of Mr. Anagnos : — 

Resolutions on the Death op Michael Anagnos, by the 
Howe Memorial Club. 

Whebeas, God in His infinite wisdom has seen fit to remove 
from our midst Michael Anagnos, our late director, in the pride 
of his strength and the fullness of his powers. 

Whereas, By his early labors in his country's behalf and by 
the high quality of his citizenship in the land of his adoption he 
displayed that pure patriotism that was the boast of Sparta in 
the years of her strength, and throughout all the time of his man- 
hood showed that Hellenic culture that was the pride of Athens 
in the days of her glory, 

Whereas, He took up the great work that Dr. Howe laid down, 
extended it far beyond the boundaries in which he founded it, 
and by his splendid labors in building up the Kindergarten, com- 
pleted the work of his great predecessor, be it therefore — 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Howe Memorial Club, 
an organization that he did much to bring about and that was 
ever dear to his heart, recognize that by the death of Michael 
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Anagnos^ Hellas loses a noble and gifted son, America a worthy 
citizen, the Perkins Institution the guardian of nearly a half of 
its lifetime, and the Kindergarten for the Blind its loving father. 

JResolved, That we extend our deep sympathy to the relatives 
and friends of the deceased. 

Besolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the records 
of the Howe Memorial Club, and that copies be sent to Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and the other members of her family. 

• Song for Perkins Institution. 

By Edwin Stuart, '07, 
GLORY TO PERKINS. 

Come, all ye friends of Perkins, 

Let us united stand 
Bearing the light of knowledge 

That lights our once dark land, 
Singing our leaders' praises, — 

Praises to each and all — 
Doing the work they taught us. 

Helping both great and small. 

Chorus. 
Glory to Perkins ! Long may she stand ! 
There is no greater within our broad land. 
Her doors are open to rich and to poor. 
Glory to Perkins, boys, evermore ! 

Onward we march in triumph 

Trusting our faithful guide. 
Keeping the path of the leaders 

Who in our cause have died, 
Steadily pressing forward, 

Marching so stanch and true, 
Led by our gleaming standard, 

The beautiful Grecian blue. 

Chorus. 
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First on our roll of leaders, 

Blazoned in words of gold, 
Stands forth the name of our founder, 

A hero true and bold. 
Come, let us sing his praises. 

Sing of his struggles long, 
Sing how with darkness he battled, 

Sing with triumphant song. 

Chorus. 

Slowly but surely he led us 

Forth from our prison drear. 
Truly and faithfully served us 

Till Death with his trumpet clear 
Called h^ to join the heroes, 

(The heroes that fought so well). 
Weeping, the friends of Perkins 

Tolled his sad funeral knell. 

Chorus. 

Then from the land of the Hellas, 

The cradle of heroes brave, 
Forth came a leader speeding, 

Speeding our cause to save. 
Bravely he fought our battles. 

Wisely he led us on. 
Guiding through paths of danger 

On, till his day was done. 

Chorus. 

So may our future leaders 

Follow the path they made. 
Bearing the light through darkness. 

Bringing the suffering aid. 
Remember the words of our founder, 

Sound them with trumpet and drum : 
" Obstacles that lie in our pathway 

Are things to be overcome." 
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NOTICES ON MEMORIAL SERVICES. 



Full and exhaustive accounts of the Memorial Ser- 
vice were published in all the prominent daily and 
weekly papers. The speeches on the program have 
already been given in full, therefore only short extracts 
from these articles are given below. 

There is also inserted a most interesting account of 
a memorial service held at the School for the Blind in 
Colorado and two extracts from Greek papers. 

Boston Teanscbipt, October 22, 1906 -^ Editoblax. 

The memorial exercises at Tremont Temple Wednesday 
afternoon for Michael Anagnos, late superintendent of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind and its great founder's 
son-in-law and only successor to this time, will be an occa- 
sion of rare interest for all interested in the things that have 
always made Boston Boston. The principal address of the 
occasion will be appropriately made by Mr. Frank B. San- 
bom, a lifelong intimate friend of the Howes and of Mr. 
Anagnos, and a Grecian in literary and philosophical tastes 
and acquisitions. Professor Manatt of Brown University, 
for many years American consul at Athens, will also con- 
tribute to the exercises; and the third speaker of first im- 
portance will be Dr. C. F. Fraser, the blind principal of 
the famous school for the blind at Halifax, IsTova Scotia. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will contribute a poem, and the 
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gathering will be a notable one of the friends of this and 
similar Boston educational institutions. 

Boston Evening Transcript, October 24, 1906. 
in memory of anagnos. 

With words of earnest praise from the lips of those who knew 
and loved him, the memory of Michael Anagnos was honored 
most fittingly by exercises held in Tremont Temple this afternoon. 
The auditorium was thronged with friends of the institution, 
which stands in the front rank of American schools for the blind 
and of which Mr. Anagnos was director for thirty years. 

When the news of the sudden death of this noted educator 
came from Boumania last June many were the tributes of affec- 
tion from his associates and his pupils, but not until this time 
has there been any public meeting or memorial. The occasion, 
which was impressive in every way, was marked with such sim- 
plicity as this most modest of men would appreciate. 

At the left of the platform was a three-quarters portrait of 
Mr. Anagnos. This was framed in quantities of laurel. Palms 
and potted plants were grouped about it and beneath was a 
wreath sent by Mr. and Mrs. Parmenides. Another wreath of 
asters, jasmine and roses was from the Greeks of Boston, and this, 
with vases of the deep red Jacqueminot roses among the palms 
which ^outlined the platform, relieved any suggestion of som- 
breness. 

Seated with General Francis Henry Appleton, president of the 
Corporation of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind, under whose auspices the programme was arranged, 
were Amory A. Lawrence, the vice-president; William Endicott, 
Jr., the treasurer; Mayor Fitzgerald, George H. Martin, Eabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Stratton D. Brooks, Hon. John Parmenides, 
the Greek consul in Boston; Edward E. Allen, superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania School for the Blind in Overbrook, Pa. ; John 
F. Bledsoe, superintendent of the Maryland School for the Blind 
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in Baltimore and others. The girls from the school were seated 
with their teachers in the left lower balcony. The boys were 
opposite. 

The programme opened with a prayer by Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, after which the school orchestra played Chopin's 
Funeral March, and General Appleton spoke a greeting. To this 
Governor Guild responded, and he was followed by Mr. Sanborn. 

The programme bore a memorial poem by Mrs. Laura E, 
Richards. Her sister, Jlrs. Florence Howe Hall, accompanied 
their mother, Mrs. Howe, to the meeting. A fine photogravure 
of Mr. Anagnos was also given to each person who attended. 

Boston Herald, October 26, 1906. 

A unique and distinguished assembly at Tremont Temple yes- 
terday afternoon honored the memory of Michael Anagnos, for 30 
years the director of the Perkins Institution for the Blind at 
South Boston, who died suddenly last summer while on a visit to 
Roumania. 

The audience was made up of the blind, who came out of grati- 
tude to one of their foremost sympathizers; of Greeks, who came 
to honor a famous countryman, and of distinguished representa- 
tives of philanthropy, letters, church and state, who made common 
tribute to the high attainments of a noted friend and citizen. 
Mayor Fitzgerald, Gov. Guild, Bishop Lawrence, F. B. San- 
born and Prof. J. Irving Manatt of Brown University were 
among the speakers, and an original poem by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, read by the venerable woman herself, was the crowning 
event of the programme. 

The exercises were held under the auspices of the Perkins 
Institution, and 170 pupils of the school were present. The sales- 
room of the school on Boylston street, the workshop at South 
Boston and all the schools connected with the institution were 
closed in honor of the occasion. Music was furnished by the 
school orchestra, composed of blind musicians, and the school 
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chorus, consisting of blind girls. The pipe organ was played by 
David Wood, the blind musical director of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind and organist of the Russell Conwell Church 
at Philadelphia. 

Upon the stage was a three-quarter portrait of Mr. Anagnos, 
surrounded by laurel, and the platform was lavishly decked 
with palms and Jacqueminot roses. Among the guests upon the 
platform were Gov. Guild, Mayor Fitzgerald, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Edward E. Allen, superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind; John P. Bledsoe, superintendent of the 
^laryland School for the Blind; William Endicott, Jr., treas- 
urer of the Perkins Institution ; the Hon. John Parmenides, the 
Greek consul; Amory A. Lawrence, vice-president of the corpo- 
ration; G. H. Martin, secretary of the board of education, and 
Prof. J. Irving Manatt of Brown University. 

Each souvenir programme of the exercises contained a rare 
photogravure of Mr. Anagnos, and a poem, " In Memoriam,'* by 
Laura E. Bichards. 

Boston Daily Globe, Oct. 26, 1906. 

Nearly 2000 people, including Gov. Guild, Mayor Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and other distinguished persons, joined 
in memorial exercises in honor of Michael Anagnos, long director 
of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, yesterday in Tremont Temple. The company also in- 
cluded many students and graduates of the institution. 

Michael Anagnos was director of the Perkins Institution for 
30 years, succeeding Dr. Howe, husband of Julia Ward Howe, 
and died June 29, 1906, in Turn Severin, Boumania. 

Gen. Francis Henry Appleton presided. Seated on the plat- 
form at the chairman's right were Gov. Guild, Mrs. Howe, Mayor 
Fitzgerald, Rt. Eev. William Lawrence, Episcopal bishop of 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, daughter of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. At the chairman's left were F. B. San- 
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born, Bev. Paid Revere Frothingham and Prof. J. Irving Manatt, 
professor of Greek at Brown University. In the audience were 
John Howe Hall and Caroline Mintnm Hall, nephew and niece 
of Mr. Anagnos. 

The programme was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Frothing- 
ham of the Arlington st. church, who thanked God for the life 
of the man honored by the gathering, spent in bringing to those 
in darkness the knowledge of the beautiful, good and true, making 
them sing for joy. 

The school orchestra, stationed in the organ balcony, played 
eflfectively Chopin's Funeral March. 

Gen. Appleton, as president of the Corporation of the Per- 
kins Institution, welcomed the company. 

Gov. Guild gave the response. He said it was a privilege to 
participate in exercises honoring the memory of one whose life 
work was devoted to the good of humanity. He said he knew 
Mr. Anagnos, both officially and personally, and had seen him at 
his work with the blind children, with whom he showed a patience 
almost divine. 

In closing his short speech. Gov. Guild said : " Michael Anag- 
nos* name belongs to Greece; his fame illumines Massachusetts; 
but his service belongs to humanity." 

Mayor Fitzgerald spoke, representing the city. He told of the 
life of Mr. Anagnos as a Greek patriot and an American teacher, 
and characterized him as the shepherd of a sightless flock. 

F. B. Sanborn made an address in which he said the fame 
of Mr. Anagnos and Dr. Howe was inseparably linked in the 
upbuilding of the Perkins Institution. 

The speaker said he had seen many institutions conducted by 
many men, but he had never known one conducted so successfully 
as this one was, carried on by these two men. 

He said the kindergarten for the blind established by Mr. 
Anagnos at Jamaica Plain was the best institution of the kind 
known to him in the world. 
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After a selection on the organ by David Wood, musical director 
of the Pennsylvania School for the Blind, a poetic tribute to Mr. 
Anagnos was read by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Bishop Lawrence said he could not refrain from reminding the 
audience that wherever we find a man doing a great, normal, 
useful work, we find behind him the sympathy, encouragement 
and help of a woman. Back of Dr. Howe was Mrs. Howe, and 
back of Mr. Anagnos was the daughter of them both. The 
Bishop then read his address, dealing with the personality of Mr. 
Anagnos. 

Prof. Manatt said that Michael Anagnos was of such abso- 
lute integrity, so devoted to the practice and pursuit of truth 
that if there was any more honest man it would take a modem 
Diogenes with his lantern to find him. 

A chorus of young women pupils of the school, gowned in 
white, in the left balcony near the stage, sang beautifully Their 
sun shall no more go down, after which Rev. Nestor Souslides 
pronounced a benediction in Greek. 

Boston Advertiser, October 25, 1906. 

ANAGNOS MEMORIAL. 

The memory of Michael Anagnos, who for 30 years was di- 
rector of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, was beautifully 
extolled in Tremont Temple yesterday afternoon where friends 
of the revered Greek assembled in large numbers to praise the 
great work and the beloved character of this talented and most 
useful man. City and state were represented in the exercises, 
and distinguished men were seen on the Temple stage and in the 
audience. 

The stage was decorated beautifully with flowers. A large 
portrait of Mr. Anagnos was a conspicuous feature of the stage. 
It was wreathed in laurel. At the bottom was a large wreath 
contributed by the Greek Orthodox community of Lowell, which 
was also represented by a delegation. Adorning the reading desk 
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was a wreath contributed by the Greeks of Boston, Another 
wreath was by Mr. and Mrs. John Parmenides, the Greek consul. 

On the stage were Grov. Guild, Mayor Fitzgerald, Julia Ward 
Howe, who sat next to Gov. Guild; Mrs. Florence Howe HaD, 
Bishop Lawrence, Eev. Paul E. Frothingham, F. B. Sanborn 
and Gen. Francis Henry Appleton. 

In the choir were members of the school orchestra, which played 
Chopin's Funeral March, and sang Their sun shall no more go 
down, by Tuckerman. 

Mr. Appleton, who is president of the Corporation of the Per- 
kins Institution, presided over the exercises, greeting the audience 
in a few well chosen words. 

The printed programme included a poem entitled "Michael 
Anagnos," by Laura E. Richards. Telegrams of regret were read 
from Pres. Eliot, and H. S. Rogers of New London. 

The Spbingfield Daily Eepublican, Octobeb 27, 1906. 
The Anagnos memorial meeting on Wednesday was note- 
worthy for the interest of the audience and the graceful part 
taken by Mrs. Howe and her daughters. It is not often that 
a poetess and two poetess daughters unite in tributes to a 
character at once so romantic and so practical as that of this 
American Greek. Dr. Howe himself combined these distinct 
and often opposite qualities, and it is truly singular that he 
and his son-in-law should have directed this Boston institu- 
tion from its first foundation seventy-four years ago. Of the 
two, Anagnos had the greater power of calling forth the 
practical beneficence of Boston in aid of the blind, although 
Dr. Howe could smite the rock of munificence in aid of other 
causes with greater effect. The speakers divided the aspects 
of the life of Anagnos among them rather skilfully, — the 
first confining himself chiefly to his relation to Dr. Howe 
and the blind; Dr. Manatt taking up his relation to Greece 
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and the Greeks and others dwelling on special traits. The 
AlumnoB of the institution have expressed hetter than any 
others his work as it came to their notice, and Mr. Sanborn 
made this part of their tribute a part of his address : — 

By founding and building up the kindergarten for the blind 
in Jamaica Plain and securing its endowment, by establishing 
the Howe Memorial Press, and improving the tjrpe in which our 
books are printed, by grading and extending the course of study 
in all departments of the school, by securing books, specimens 
and appliances such as no similar institution possesses, by choos- 
ing teachers of noble character and exceptional ability and 
adopting such progressive methods of training as tend toward 
the best physical, mental and moral development of the pupil, — 
that by all this Mr. Anagnos has preserved to blind children and 
youth their right to a liberal common-school education and that 
by fostering and giving his personal attention to the home train- 
ing of the adult blind and by promoting the social and industrial 
undertakings of our association, he has helped to give cheer and 
comfort to the aged and new courage to the hopeless. 

While others have been talking and scheming, this self- 
denying man has converted his school into a self-helping 
university for the blind, with a library in its specialties such 
as exists nowhere else in the world. His helpfulness in other 
directions will never be fully made known, so constant and 
unannounced were his gifts and services. 

CoLOEADo Index. Colorado Springs, November 2, 1006. 
Colorado School for the Blind. 
On last Sunday morning according to an announcement 
made in chapel on the morning of the 23rd a memorial ser- 
vice was held in commemoration of the life of Dr. Michael 
Anagnos. 
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After an opening hymn by the audience of Nearer My 
Ood to Thee, the conductor of these columns gave a brief 
sketch of Mr. Anagnoe' life, the substance of which he has 
handed the printer and will be found in this column. 

Mr. A. L. Bohrer of the Department for Music who had 
met Mr. Anagnos upon several occasions and considered him 
the foremost educator for the blind in this country, spoke of 
his progressive work and especially of Mr. Anagnos as the 
person who introduced and perfected tuning as a profession 
for the blind. 

Superintendent W. K. Argo, who visited the Perkins In- 
stitution about four years ago, confined his remarks largely 
to his two days' stay at the famous school. He spoke with 
enthusiasm of the sterling character of the man, of his 
modesty, of his methods of discipline and general manage- 
ment of his institution. 

One by one these men who have laid the foimdation are 
passing away and one cannot help but pause in order to con- 
sider the question : — " What of the Future ? " 

We believe that all those who attended the service on last 
Sunday morning left with a stronger resolve to imitate the 
" Great Educator " in his unselfish and strenuous devotion 
to the cause to which he gave his life. 

MICHAEL ANAGNOS. 

Death is not a pleasant contemplation at any time, but when 
one has filled his life with unselfish and arduous work for others, 
and has lived to witness the fruits of his labors^ he may lay down 
his vigorous activities and rest from his toil with the conscious- 
ness that it will bear fruit hereafter. 

" There is doubtless a greater proportion of really self-support- 
ing blind persons in the United States than in any other country. 
This is owing mainly to the public institutions for their education 
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and trainings especially to the pioneer school^ the Perkins Insti- 
tution^ on which the others are modeled to a great extent^ to its 
^director for forty-five years, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe/' anct to 
Mr. Michael Anagnos, the son-in-law of Dr. Howe, who acted 
as his secretary during the most strenuous days of the building 
up of the institution and who finally upon the death of Dr. Howe, 
became the director and continued as director up to the time of 
his death last July. 

Dr. Anagnos whose life we are to commemorate this morning, 
was bom in Epirus, Greece, November 1837. His father was 
poor but that did not prevent his son from securing an education. 
By means of hard work the zealous student was ready to enter 
the National University of Athens at the age of sixteen. He 
mastered the classics, modem languages and philosophy. Four 
years he was a student in the school of philosophy, during which 
time he was obliged to practise the strictest economy in order to 
pay his way. At the age of twenty-four he became an editor of a 
newspaper and through its columns he fought the cause of his 
countrymen who were then, as now, under the oppression of the 
Turks. 

Dr. Howe was also a defender of the Greeks and it was in this 
cause that in 1867 he enlisted the services of Mr. Anagnos, ap- 
pointing him as a disbursing agent for the fxmds he had secured 
in America for the Greek cause. Upon Dr. Howe's return to 
this coimtry Mr. Anagnos accompanied him and was associated 
with him in his work at the Perkins Institution. It was in 1870 
that Mr. Anagnos married Dr. Howe's daughter. 

Upon one occasion Mr. Anagnos raised a fund of $100,000 for 
the purpose of establishing a printing plant and later still he 
raised another $100,000 as an endowment fund for a kindergar- 
ten thus making it possible to train the blind from the ages of 
six to nine. Although not a man of wealth he gave $20,000 for 
the founding of schools in his native land. Thousands of dollars 
were raised by him from time to time in order to further the 
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interests of his institution. In a brief sketch of his life it will 
be impossible to even touch upon the various phases of his work^ 
such as the introduction of tuning as a profession and his admira- 
ble work for the deaf -blind. 

He died in Boumania after having visited Greece. It seems 
to be universally accepted that "this son of a far-away land" 
did more for the blind of America than any other American had 
done with the exception of Dr. Howe, and nothing appealed to 
him with such power as a blind child. 

It has always been an inspiration to catch the spirit of this 
eminent educator from his writings, especially from his volu- 
minous annual reports. Listen to his words as he closes a recent 
report: — 

Encouraged by the achievements of the past, we take up hopefully 
the duties of another year, firmly resolved to carry forward this 
beneficent enterprise until we reach the shining goal at which we aim, 
namely, the illumination by education of the mind and life of every 
child whose eyes are closed to the light of day. We are aware that 
the path of progress, which we have* chosen to pursue, is full of diflB- 
culties ; but let us keep our faces always toward the sunshine, and the 
shadows will fall behind us. 

H. E. Chapman. 
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'ENOSn;/' ^dl3l3aTouj 8 Ho€fiffpiov 1906. 
LowBLL, Massachusetts, Noyxmber 3, 1906. 



MIXAHA ANArNOSTOHOYAOS 

"The name of Michael Anagnos belongs to Greece, the fame of 
him to the United States, but his services to humanity." 

QoY. Curtis Guild, Jb. 

*' Th 6vo|Mi To« Mtxa^X 'AvaTVMOTovoiXov dv^ica cU ^H^y 'EXXASa, 
4 ^|ii) Tov cU Tdi 'Him|Ufot IloXvriCot, iXki t^ Ipyov tov cU 

T^V aV^ptlV0T1|Ttt* 

Mi r&9 Xc^cis avr^$ tckturt rrp^ Oavftajo-iav ovrwn o/iiXioy rov ^ Avrov 
*Ef ox<Jn;« 6 KvPtpvqrrfs t§9 IloXtrcm Mooxraxowcrcm;? icara to rcXco^cv 
^ BooToin; ri^ 241^^ Xi^euros /ii/vos ?r/ios rcfiTv rov Aufjanfftrrpo M4;(a^X 
'AvayvoxrroirovXov iroXirifcov fivrffJLoawov. 

AiKouorcpos fcai iXtfiinrrtpo^, dXXa kcu rcfM7riic(i>rcpo$ yofHuenipwiLOi 
Sky rjj^Mtaro va X'H^X^ ^*P^ ^^^ dSomTritfS ^xXiiroKro9 ficyaXov i^fuoK 
crvfiiroXirovy rov ctpaarov koX i(6xuK ^iXoirarpiSos IIf>oc8pou r^ *E^ur^ 
'EvoMrca)? icou r^ KoivoTJ/rai Bootukits, rov ^t rpuucovracrtav Sicv^vrrov 
rrjq ircpi^/iov IIcpKivciov 2;(oX^ riiiv rv^Xoii'. Orai' 3c roiovro? xapor 
KTtfpurfioi dirodiSenu Ik fiipovi irpoavnrov rocrov ifrurrj/ioVf Ik fiipois r^ 
Ai^wrdrrii ^X^ '"h DoXircias ravny?, alar$av6fA€$a okrjv r^ ri/iV V 
hfnoia Trpoayivtrai ct$ ro *£XXi^ucov ovofiOLj dXX' alcrOoofofitBa <nrf\p6vw^ 
Kol r^v Svo'avairX^pairov diruiXciav r^v oirouxv ro^EA^of riyJav koI tSitoi 
6 €V *AfA€pucQ *EXXi7vur/ios \nr€arrf &a rov Oaydrav rov rerifirffjiiyov tcvtcv 
TCKvov r^ nar/x8o$ "^fjuay. 

*H ***EviiKris " r^s owoias ot Sicv^vi^al €lxpv rrp^ €vrv;(4av va yvwpuno- 
aw ix rov TrXtjiriov rov Mi;(a^X 'Ai^ayvdMrrcSTrovXov #cai va OavfidxriiKri ras 
i(6)(ovq ovrov Apera^f &rffioa'i€wrova'a <r^(ji€pov ttjv cticova avrov wXyfpoi 
ffMpay cir/vtafioavyrii etc rrp^ fivrjfirjv rov |AcyaXoi8<arov dv8po9 rov oiroiov 
1-^ d^wXciav OprfV€L /icra rov Ilai/cXXi^viov. 
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2HMAIA, N^a ^opKjj. Aevrepa 29 '0/cto/S/>ioi; 1906. 
New York, Octobeb 29, 1906. 



TIMAI EI2 MNHMHN TOY MIXAHA ANArNOSTOnOYAOY 

*Ev hripXtfTiKOTrjfTi fityaXrj lr€k€<rOrf t^ wap^XOovauy Teraprrpf ck t^ 
KoAXiirpcircr aWowrg rov Tremont Temple, iv Boaruargj to rpoaYf€X0hr 
voXjltucov fivrffjLOirwov irpos Tifirp^ rdu iX-qfryuovrfrov Mi;(ai^X 'ArayKcMrro- 
iravkoVf Sarui wn yvwtrrov hrl fjuay rptoucoFrocriav hirfv$w€y hrvrvxj^ Tip 
iv TJ tr<(Xci ravrg <r\okriv rtay rv^AiLi', fjv fir/dXoK vpofrfyayt kqx t^ 
icaTCaTTcrc rjjy wpampf ci? to ctSo? t^, cv Ty Koa-fiM. *H cu&oixra 7T0 
W€v$ifjua9 hvfXTKtvao'fJLGnfj hn Sc t^ i^iSpa^^ rjTK ^o KtKOO-firifJMni Sia 
PapvTtfJUDV 6v$€i£n/y irap^av 6 Kvfitpyrfnji^ rrfi ?roXiTcia$ Maarraxovacmfi 
K, T.avtXBj 6 ^rjpap\Oi rrjq 'Boarunrrji «c. ^irtyepaXSy 6 liruriroircXuivos en- 
tTKoiroq K. A6p€irrSf 6 vpt^ irp6^€Vo^ rmf 'Hvo/acfcm' IIoXiTcuav ci^ 'A^ipoK 
Kttt vvv KoOriyTjrrfs tov ^ Providence wavcTricmy/uou Mvpaow jcol yrw- 
aT09 ^lAcXA.ip' K. MawaT| 17 o-c^oor^ Kvpta 'lovXai OvapS Xaov^ crvCvyoc 
TOV /uyoAxn; ^iXcWiyvos Sa/AOv^X Xaov koX irci^cpa tov /uucaprrouy o 
yvciKTTOs KrvyypoLtfKis k<u iio\Oi ffuXiXXriv k. 2av)9<DpK, 6 irpd^of t^ 
'EAAa3os <(> '1(0. nap/ACvt(Si;9 koI 01 ic.ic. £. *AX\cv Kai BXcScrcdi, 6 /icy 
Suv^vkt^ t^ <r)(o\iji rSiv tv^Aauv t^ ncvoi;A^ayias9 6 8c &cv^vi<t^ t^ 
{r)(o\^ Ttjjv TV^XwK T^ "MiapvXay&qs, ip,if^iT€p(u KarciprurOhm^ teal rai- 
Scv^ci^cs viro TOV dct/Av^orov drSpos ^ TJ ^^^9 ^^ rw^XJuty t^ Boarat- 
n/f . Ilpurro? op^rfcty 6 KvptpvYfrq^ rrfi TroXiTCta? fc. FovtAS, c^fun^ac 
ra /icyoAa tov dK8po9 'irpoT€p7JfJLaTaj rijv aotsvov xnrkp rrj^ ^nXaofOptawuK 
ipyatrlav rov, /icd' S 2\a)9c tov Xoyov 6 ^pxip\oi k, ^iriytpaXSy ovyKt- 
n^as TO vX^oi H-^XP^ iaucpwov. To ovofia tov Mi^^a^X ^AvayvnartnrovXov 
cTircVi Am/JKei tk rrp^ 'EAXdSo, 17 ^i/fAi/ tov cts t^ *Ap.€puctpf, ij Sc ipyaaia 
TOV ci$ diracav cv ycvci t^v dv^poiTroTi/ra. Elra oX(u$ cvyXuirruif vv'C/mvii- 

OrCV OTi 17 AcVO-19 TOV €$6xOV OLV&pOi CIS T^V 'A/A^MK^, ^tC ITvlu^ TQS 

dyKoXaf ?rpos T<xrovs dXXovs a»$ avrov ^iXcXcv0^pov9 dvSpas, 8cf ^o 
TV^aui KaTcXi^f c Sc dva^^s tovs dycova? tov dv8p6« irpos iudppvf(iy twf 
i€(rpMV T^s SovXctas Kal irpo9 ^cXtiWiv Ti}« Tvp(i;s toiv rv^Xaiv, icat ro 
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ycyovos in, Koiroi TrofMi/Actvas hrl rccnra/DaicorraeTiav cv 'Aficpiiq^ vir^pjc 
waiTOTC ^EAAiyv kcu ovScitotc liravo-e va civc Totovros, Mcra tov k. 4>it(- 
ycpaX8 bfuX.rfo'av oi ic.ic. Mannar fcou Sav^ojpv, i(dfHun-€s tojs operas kcu 
rov TrarpiuiTurfiov tov dyfiposy 17 8^ cc^Sourr^ icvpta Xoov, i/rts cIfgu (L9 
ywaoTOv ^o\os iroirfrpvoLy cfc nyv ottouii' o^iXcroi Kal 6 v^vos "t^ 
ArffioKpariais iy ry ft-o-XS^^ Am^rfY*^ voirffia ci9 fivi^firiy rov ivBipfiov 
irarpuaTOv, Mcra r^ dirayycAtav rov irot^fiaro$ rourov o/uXi^crcv 6 
^uTKOirov Aopcvrs ical /tcr' avrov aif€ir€ful/€ jrpoa-tvxrjv o i^rnUpvo^ ryjfi 
'EAA. icoiyan/ro9 al^corifioXoyiayraros N. SoixrAtSi^f koX ovrta iX,t(€v 1; 
hnphffTiKvndrri ovrtis rcXcn;. IIoAAat 'Aficpucavucat c^p,cpi8c$ i&rjfio- 
(Ticixray cicrcv^ apOpa iv oU ifvfivovvrai at opcrat, ra /xcyoXa ical ^tX^u- 
dpioira aar^fuxra rov dvSpos fcai 17 cvcpycrtic^ ^ t^ci avrov Spcuris vir^ 
T^ AvOpwrorr/TOim 
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GIFTS IN LIFE AS WELL AS IN DEATH. 
Deak Friend : — Are you thinking of making your will and 
of disposing of the whole or a part of your estate for edu- 
cational and benevolent purposes? If so, do not forget the 
Kindergarten for the Blind in Jamaica Plain. Pray bear in 
mind the fact that this institution is doing a holy work for the 
needy little sightless children, its object being to mitigate the 
sad effects of their affliction, to improve their condition physi- 
cally, intellectually and morally, and to free them from the 
fetters of helplessness and dependence. 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give, devise and bequeath to the corporation of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, Boston, 
Mass., for the sole use and benefit of the Kindergarten for the 
Blind, the sum of dollars. 



FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 
I give, devise and bequeath to tlie corporation of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, "Boston, 
Mass., for the sole use and benefit of the Kindergarten for the 
Blind (here describe the real estate accurately), with full power 
to sell, mortgage and convey the same, free of all trusts. 






KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND. 



REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 



To the Members of the Corporation. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — In presenting our annual 
report for the year ending on the thirty-first day of 
August, 1906, we are glad to assure the many friends 
and supporters of this beneficent institution that the 
past year has been one of progress and the most suc- 
cessful year in its history. 

The affairs of the school have been conducted in the 
spirit and according to the wishes of its great founder, 
our late director, and the kindergarten stands as a 
monument to him more enduring than metal tablet or 
marble shaft. 

Every convenience has been provided that science 
could dictate or a careful consideration for the physical 
health or mental and moral well-being of the children 
could suggest. There are acres of beautiful play- 
grounds for the children in the warmer months, and a 
wealth of pictures, statuary and flowers in all the 
schoolrooms, to render them homelike and beautiful to 
teachers and pupils alike. 

The teaching and training of the blind are at their 
best here, and visitors will be deeply impressed by the 
patience and consecration of the teachers and the spirit 
of happiness and contentment displayed by the children. 
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Record of Health. 

There have been several cases of illness dnring the 
year, as follows : appendicitis, one case ; scarlatina, one ; 
jaundice, one; whooping cough, five cases; mamps, 
eleven; and measles, two, of which the last-named 
proved fatal. 

Little Gertrude May Holberton of Slocumville, R. I., 
died at the City Hospital, April 3, 1906, at the age of 
five years, of measles. She was a dear little girl, a 
favorite with matrons and teachers at the kindergarten^ 
where her untimely death was sincerely mourned by 
all, teachers and pupils alike. 

Stephen H. Martin of Plainfield, Vt., one of the little 
boys at the kindergarten, died of measles followed by 
diphtheria, at the City Hospital, March 22, 1906, aged 
six years. 

The Significance of the Work of the Kindergabten. 

Life is made up of compensations, and a striking 
and beneficent one is the fact that these helpless, sight- 
less children, shut in from the sunny world about them, 
isolated, timid and inert, needing more than any others 
the help of kind hearts and intelligent minds devoted 
to their emancipation, should, by the very extremity 
of their helplessness, appeal more strongly than any 
others to the sympathies of those who have the means 
to help unlock their prison house. 

The kindergarten for the blind, like the kindergarten 
for the seeing, had its origin in neglect on the part of 
the parents, and a tender-hearted man's observation 
of that neglect and its effect on the child victims, — 
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although the neglect of the blind children, sometimes of 
exactly the same sort as that of the seeing, was often 
exactly opposite in character. Froebel saw that the 
orderly, natural unfolding of the child-soul, to be se- 
cured through happy play in an atmosphere of love and 
trust, was impossible under constant repression in an 
environment of fear and suspicion. The founder of 
our kindergarten for the blind had learned, in the 
course of his work with the sightless, that many of 
them had been neglected and allowed to reach their 
teens absolutely untaught, or with little mental training 
worthy the name, with no initiative or self-reliance, 
their minds and bodies undeveloped, all through a mis- 
taken idea of tenderness on the part of the parents. If 
to teach normal seeing children before the days of the 
kindergarten was a diB5cult task, then to teach and 
train these neglected blind children was well-nigh a 
hopeless one. But the kindergarten for the blind is 
established, and for otherwise normal children the 
problem is solved. 

The little boys and girls come to the kindergarten at 
five or six years of age, they enjoy a cheerful home, 
where all their physical wants are looked after with 
loving care. Here, by mingling with other children in 
healthy, joyous play, they gradually overcome their 
natural shyness and timidity, and the inertia so charac- 
teristic of the neglected blind. Here, at the hands of 
trained kindergartners, these little folks receive, in the 
guise of games, delightful lessons in form, language, 
number and harmony, their reasoning powers are de- 
veloped, their imaginations trained, their manners re- 
fined, and, what is of far more importance, their sense 
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of right and fairness quickened and developed. It is 
an ideal preparation for the work of the grades that 
follows. 

EXEBCIBES AT THE BoSTON ThEATBE. 

At the commencement exercises of the school, held 
in Boston Theatre on the afternoon of Tuesday, June 
5, the little people of the kindergarten were, as always, 
the centre of attention, and formed a pretty group at 
the front of the stage. Such a bevy of white-clad little 
figures I Such plump cheeks and dimpled hands, ready 
to investigate all that came within touch! Such rows 
of flaxen or darker polls, the feminine half of them 
crowned with a brave array of butterfly bows ! It is no 
wonder that the children seemed so attractive to their 
friends who filled the auditoriimi. 

All the little ones listened in absolute silence and with 
evident appreciation to the beautiful strains of the 
opening orchestral selection, and then an added alert- 
ness in their attitude showed that the time for their 
share in the afternoon's entertainment had arrived. 
Four of the tiniest pupils went to the tables which had 
been placed at the front of the stage, and were soon 
busily at work upon the moist clay which they found 
awaiting their deft touch. While the little fingers 
were molding the material into shape, Dr. William T. 
McElveen gave the following earnest address upon 
the work of the kindergarten : — 

Mr. Chairman and Friends: As the program intimates, I 
am a preacher; but please do not hold that against me. I 
really can't help it. But because I am a preacher, I would like 
to tell you what I purpose saying, by the announcement of a 
Scripture text. I think I will feel more comfortable if I do so ; 
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but don't you feel uncomfortable, because I am not going to preach 
any Bermon. There is just this difference between a sermon and 
an address: A sermon ought to have something of the dignity 
and the stateliness of a Boman chariot; but an address may 
have something of the freedom and the informality of an Irish 
jaunting car. One does not need to stick to his text if he makes 
an address, but if he preaches a sermon, he ought to. In fact, 
I heard of a very well-known clergyman who was asked very 
suddenly to address the young women at Wellesley College. 
Thinking an old sermon on Personal Influence might be appro- 
priate he spread it on the desk. He had not looked at the text, 
and was much chagrined and embarrassed when he stood before 
the young women, in their chapel, and read "Be ye fishers of 
men,^' as his verse which was to guide his thought. 

I want to preface what I have to say with this text, because 
this particular statement briefly expresses just what I wish to say. 
It states t^sely some of the principles of this holy art of kinder- 
gartening about which I am to speak to you this afternoon. 
This is the text, — most familiar words they are : " Train up a 
child in the way he should go.'* 

Now, while that old proverb was penned many centuries ago, 
I venture to say it is still abreast of the best theories of our 
time in matters of child culture. Note this ancient wise man 
said training, not teaching. Training is a finer art than teach- 
ing. To teach is to feed the mind; to train is to feed body 
and mind and spirit. Teaching gives information, but training 
gives skill and strength; it unfolds capacities, develops faculties, 
shapes habits, and makes for character. Teaching addresses it- 
self to the intellectual side of the child^s nature; training ad- 
dresses itself to the child in the child's entirety, and aims to 
develop every possibility and to cover every phase of the child's 
life and experience. A baby is but a bud, with all its petals yet 
unfolded; and the true kindergartner would, like the glad sun- 
shine, kiss every petal of the flower wide open. 

True education is not information, it is formation. It is forma- 
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tion of life and character, and the kindergartner begins her 
process of forming the child at the child's most formative period. 
Education ib not construction, it is inspiration. It is not fill- 
ing the child^s mind with a great encyclopedia of facts, it is 
strengthening the child mind, it is increasing the child's power 
of initiative, it is developing the child's character. The brain 
is not the only organ of knowledge with which the child is 
equipped. The child comes to know by different ways than via 
the intellect. There are many gateways to the city of child- 
soul, and the true kindergartner would open wide every gate- 
way, because there are not only the eyes of the intellect, but the 
eyes of the heart, to be opened. She would awaken the slumber- 
ing aesthetic sense; she would arouse the dormant musical sense; 
aye, do more, — she would make active that sense by which the 
Unseen Eternal is perceived. 

And so the true kindergartner endeavors to harmoniously un- 
fold, not to mechanically instruct. The true kindergartner helps 
the child to make discoveries for himself, not to pour into the 
child's mind certain facts. The true kindergartner draws out 
of the child ; she does not pack the child's memory with a great 
mass of items and rules and tables. The true kindergartner 
leads, she never drives; she brings the boys or girls into com- 
mand of their own powers ; she does not command those powers. 
She lives with the children, not beyond them, not above them. 

And so I say that training is a finer, deeper, larger process 
than teaching. Training does not simply mean school-room drill 
and discipline; training means more abundant life. It means 
the broadening and deepening of mind and power and spirit. 
It means the enrichment of the entire personality. It means 
the development of every latent energy, every quality hitherto 
dormant, coming naturally, through effort, to flower. It means 
the proportionate culture of all the powers, the harmonious 
development of all the faculties. 

Training does not mean filling the child's personality with a 
few social amiabilities and superficial accomplishments ; it means 
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bringing the child into the possession of a kind heart and a fine 
sonl^ right imagination and strong reason, and large faith in 
and deep love for Grod and for man. In a word, kindergarten- 
ing, which is really child training, is helping the child to arrive 
at his real self, his best possible self. Oone are the years when 
men regarded education as simply the mental acquisition of 
facts. Even brain education is not loading the memory with a 
great dead mass of mental accumulations. It is power to work 
with the brain. It is ability to think straight. It is capacity to 
discriminate between the seeming and the real. A walking, 
talking encyclopedia is no more an educated man than a cata- 
logue is a library. Many people know botany, but they do not 
know flowers. Many people know astronomy, but do not know 
stars. And I am very sorry to say many people know theology, 
but they do not know God : " Many a man has his memory full, 
but his understanding empty.'' 

Solomon, who had the reputation of being the wisest man of 
the world, said that "with your getting knowledge, get imder- 
standing;'* and he saw the difference between simply teaching, 
which is informing, and training which is unfolding all the 
powers latent in the child. 

Some regard the kindergarten as a kind of educational mil- 
linery. They consider it as a sort of trimming, which you can 
add on when the fad is popular, and which you can discard when 
the tax-payer begins to cry loudly. But they who regard the 
kindergarten as educational trimming do not quite see the mean- 
ing, the purpose, underlying all kindergarten work. These songs 
that you will hear are not simply kindergarten jingles. By them 
the good master goes forth to sow the seed again ; and the seed is 
always good, and the ground is always fertile; and a great harvest 
will be gathered of virtue and reverence, when the boys and 
girls who have sung these songs about God and man and the 
soul, the sun and moon and flowers, come to manhood and 
womanhood. 

And these games you shall see on the platform in a moment 
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or two are not merely games for children, but they reproduce 
the lives of plants, of animals, and lives of human beings, and so 
the children come into conscious kinship with the great world of 
men and of things. And these so-called occupations which you 
saw just now, kindergarten occupations, they are not simply 
doing these little things to pleasantly occupy time — no, no! 
In mimicry these children do what men the wide world over do, 
and so come into sympathetic co-operation with every tradesman, 
professional man and every handicraft everywhere. 

I said that training was a deeper and a finer process than 
teaching. Note this, also. Training can antedate teaching. 
Long before the child knows the meaning of words, — looks, 
smiles and gestures are clear to him. You can begin to train 
a child to go to sleep without rocking, — I did not read that, 
I know it. You can train a child to expect and accept his food 
at a certain definite hour, and train him to do a himdred and 
one things that will add wonderfully to the joys of motherhood, 
when we could not teach him a single thing, because he could 
not understand what was said. The word " train " in that verse 
I quoted is rather a peculiar and picturesque word. Literally 
it means to rub the gullet, and refers to an old Jewish cus- 
tom and practice still prevalent among primitive people, of 
opening the throat of the first-bom babe and anointing that 
throat with some fluid; in the older times usually it was the 
saliva of the nurse. It was done to show this new babe how to 
swallow and breathe correctly. And just let me say that nine- 
tenths of the people of today do not know how to breathe, though 
some of us look as though we had swallowed a good deal. The 
kindergartner does advocate the old verse of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, that ^'education begins a hundred years before the 
child is born.^^ The kindergartner does insist that what we are 
early schooled in exerts a powerful influence over all our after- 
lives. 

Teaching the children! "It is painting and fresco,*' said 
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Emerson, and fresco, real fresco, — we haven^t very much of it 
now, — real fresco cannot be taken from the wall until yon take 
down the plaster. A good deal of the teaching is kalcimining. I 
sometimes think preaching is kalcimining — but training chil- 
dren, that is the painting and fresco — that is doing an abiding 
and eternal work. 

There is just one other thing I want to say, for I see our 
little friends are through with their task, and I should be through 
with mine. This wise man says : " Train up a child in the way 
he should go/' Not that he should have his own way, — no; 
but that in training him we should have regard for his individ- 
uality. That our friends are doing, as you see, in this fine 
school. Children are different; they are not alike. There is 
just one point in which all children are alike, and that is that they 
are different! Creative wisdom seems to have gone to infinite 
pains to have made the points of difference, not as few, but as nu- 
merous, as possible. There is one quality everywhere pervasive in 
life, and that is inequality. We all know this variation serves 
some wise end, just as a change in the air keeps stagnation out of 
water and dead calm out of air. But I want to emphasize that 
the kindergartner recognizes this great fact in human nature, 
— that two brothers may be totally different as the oak and 
geranium ; one child is a sack to fill, another is a plant to grow. 
" Alike as two peas,** they say of the baby twins. Exactly ; but 
look at the two peas under the microscope, and see that peas 
differ. So do the baby twins." 

And so education must be as individual as temperament and 
life. We must lead these boys and girls to the highest expres- 
sion of their possibilities; but the highest expression of this 
one's possibilities is not the highest expression of that one's 
possibilities. The mark of the blue pencil upon the yellow 
paper looks blue, and the mark of the blue pencil upon the red 
paper looks purplish. After all, it is only upon real white paper 
that it makes an exact blue mark. All children vary, even the 
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teachers of these cliildren would acknowledge that^ much as 
they love them ; and you must acknowledge that about your own 
children at home. They are alert and active, or indolent, over- 
generous and pitiably selfish. Some characteristics must be 
changed, some curbed, others coaxed into larger and richer life. 
That is the task of the parent, and that, more especially, is the 
task of the kindergartner. She must study the child; she must 
make a careful and accurate diagnosis of the child; she must 
know the faults to be remedied, and she must know the virtues 
that are in excess. She must use tact, and arrange her scheme 
of kindergarten training so as to bring that boy and girl into 
full possession of their best possible selves. "Train up a child 
in the way he should go." That is, discover, and then project 
into life a breathing reality of that child's real self. 

I covet for each one of you the privilege that I enjoyed a week 
or so ago, of going out to Jamaica Plain and living with these 
little people for three or four hours; I saw them doing the little 
things they are doing before you today, but doing it better, I 
fancy, because then there was no audience present, no one to 
interfere with their freedom, joy and happiness. Nimble fingers, 
nimble intellects, kind hearts, good judgment, — all these powers 
are being developed in these little ones; and I think I should 
speak for you, and for you express your gratitude and thankf id- 
ness to these men and women who are giving their lives to 
training up these children in the way they should go. 

At the conclusion of Dr. McElveen's eloquent re- 
marks, which elicited the heartiest applause, the chil- 
dren exhibited their clay work, and explained what they 
had made. One had molded a pumpkin, symbolic of one 
of the chief pleasures of Thanksgiving Day. A drum 
signalized the fervor of the patriotic holidays, and a 
trumpet heralded the joys of Christmas; while the 
fourth little tot had formed a cylinder, cube and ball, 
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and had reared them in a stately monument in com- 
memoration of Froebel's birthday. These were ex- 
plained by appropriate verses, and served to nsher in 
the childi*en's exercises, illustrative of Festival Days 
in the Kindergarten. 

Happy indeed is the celebration of these festal occa- 
sions that indicate the passing of the year, if we are to 
judge by the merry songs and pretty games by which 
the children expressed the pleasures of Christmas, St. 
Valentine's Day, Washington's Birthday, Patriots' 
Day and May Day. Their sweet young voices rang out 
clearly in the tuneful melodies, and in their thorough 
enjoyment of singing it looked as if they might continue 
all day without tiring of the fun. In their games they 
ran about, marched and danced with a charming lack 
of self -consciousness and with complete freedom of mo- 
tion. As the crowning point of the festivities a May- 
pole was erected in their midst, and eight of the children 
w;ith a pretty little skipping step wound it with the gay 
strands of green and yellow. The applause which 
greeted this achievement was well merited by the grace- 
ful little performers of the feat. 

This marked the close of the exercise, and the tiny 
entertainers marched off the stage much to the regret 
of their auditors, who had entered heartily into the 
children's happiness in their play, and who must have 
rejoiced that this excellent form of training the tiny 
hands and developing the childish brain could have 
been brought within the reach of these unfortunate 
little ones. 

The kinder orchestra then played a spirited walzer, 
by Miss Katharine I. Fish, in excellent time and tune. 
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and with a full complement of all the bird calls and 
other childish instruments. The performance, though 
interesting and pleasing in itself, gained importance in 
view of what the later years and more extended musical 
education may build upon this foundation so excel- 
lently laid. 

Thus the presence of the little kindergarten children 
on this annual occasion offers an impressive object les- 
son, proving the value of this early ])eneficent training 
as a preparation for the good scholarly work of the 
older pupils, which was exhibited through their suc- 
ceeding exercises. 

In conclusion, we take this opportunity again to ex- 
press our sense of gratitude to all the generous friends 
and supporters of the kindergarten, through whose 
kindness of heart and consideration of tlie unfortunate 
this beneficent work has been made possible. 

All which is respectfully submitted by 

FEAXCIS HEXEY APPLETON, 

WALTER CABOT BAYLIES, 

WILLIAM L. BENEDICT, 

WILLIAM EXDICOTT, 

PAUL REVERE FROTHIXGHAM, 

CHARLES P. GARDINER, 

N. P. HALLOWELL, 

HERBERT S. JOHNSON, 

GEORGE H. RICHARDS, 

WILLIAM L. RICHARDSON, 

RICHARD M. SALTONSTALL, 

S. LOTHROP THORNDIKE, 

Trustees, 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING DIRECTOR. 



To the Board of Trustees. 

Gentlemen: — It is with a new conception of the 
work in which we are engaged, and in the light of a 
larger revelation that I come to speak of the work of 
the kindergarten for the year just closed. The portion 
of my work that has called me to Jamaica Plain has 
ever been delightful ; for one is transported to a beau- 
tiful suburban estate with extensive green lawns, lovely 
flowers, wide spreading trees and inviting, homelike 
houses, where more than a hundred sightless children 
are studying, reciting, practising or exercising in the 
school-houses in an atmosphere of peace and order, or 
romping freely about the grounds. He must indeed be 
hard of heart who would not be stirred to pity as he 
thought of the fate of these hapless babies without this 
city of refuge, slow of heart he who could not rejoice 
that their city of refuge had been found. 

Here these children move about in an environment 
of love and sympathy and all their needs, physical, 
mental and spiritual, are cared for by a group of con- 
secrated women; here they have a home better than 
many of them have ever known. Here they receive an 
ideal physical and intellectual training, and are fitted 
for the school work that is to follow in later years ; but 
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the finest thing about it all is the fact that these hapless 
children have found a home, and a mother *s love and 
care! 

And all this because one tender hearted man had a 
vision, and kind, true hearted, helpful men and women 
helped him to transmute the evanescent fabric of his 
dream into the enduring structure of reality. 

If these conditions exist today it is because they first 
existed in the vision, and were welded into the iron 
purpose of Michael Anagnos, and because this place of 
habitation had already taken shape in his vision and in 
that of the gentle lady whose last message was ' * take 
care of the little blind children, '' and the walls of this 
city of refuge had towered aloft, beautiful for situation, 
on the hilltops of their dreams. 

Enrolment of Blind Peksons at the Kindergabten. 
At the beginning of the school year 17 of the more 
advanced pupils were transferred to the Perkins Insti- 
tution at South Boston. At present there are 118 chil- 
dren registered. Of these the boys' primary school, 
the girls' primary school and the boys' kindergarten 
have 30 each, and 28 are at the girls' kindergarten. 

Health of the Pupils. 

There have been several cases of illness during the 
year, as follows: — appendicitis, one case; scarlatina, 
one; jaundice, one; whooping cough, five; mumps, 
eleven; and measles, two, of which the last named 
proved fatal. 

Little Gertrude May Holberton of Slocumville, R. I., 
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died at the City Hospital, April 3, 1906, at the age of 
five years, of measles. She was a dear little girl, a 
favorite with matrons and teachers at the kindergarten, 
where her nntimely death was sincerely mourned by 
all, teachers and pupils alike. 

Stephen H. Martin of Plainfield, Vt., one of the little 
boys at the kindergarten, died of measles followed by 
diphtheria, at the City Hospital, March 22, 1906, aged 
six years. 

Two Buds in the Child's Garden. 

The following sketch of two recent arrivals, written 
by Miss Anna Gardner Fish, is presented in the belief 
that, while a fairly just estimate of the work of our 
institution can be based on some familiarity with the 
finished product, a far truer judgment must result if 
to this familiarity there be added an occasional glimpse 
of the raw material : — 

As has frequently been mentioned the doors of the kindergar- 
ten for the blind stand wide open, ready to receive all educable 
sightless children of whatever nationality or degree of mentality, 
the only proviso being that they shall be free from any contagious 
trouble. It is, indeed, a family of many varying characteristics, 
which is gathered together under each hospitable roof, taxing 
heavily the patience and capabilities of the caretakers and in- 
structors who must find a new solution for each separate problem 
presented by the many little individuals. But never does the 
patience fail and never does the resourceful ingenuity come to an 
end. 

It would be impossible for one, not closely connected with the 
work, to imagine some of the diflSculties which muat be sur- 
moimted by these earnest, whole-souled women in the daily per- 
formance of their duties, and therefore it may not be amiss to 
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:give a few of the details relating to two of the new pupils who 
■came to us at the beginning of the present year. 

The older of these, Louis Yott of North Adams, adds another 
to the ranks of the deaf-blind pupils. Of French Canadian 
parentage, he was bom on the 19th of February, 1898, already 
possessing the germs of the disease which has gradually robbed 
him of two of his senses. He is now totally deaf and has so little 
fiight that it is of no practical advantage to the child, and there- 
fore he has been admitted to the kindergarten with a special 
teacher in the person of Mrs. Corden Sagar, a young woman of 
fine character and sweet disposition and an instructor of experi- 
ence among the deaf. 

As the child's home was so far from Boston, all preliminary 
measures were taken through correspondence. His papers showed 
that the little boy was suffering from a serious trouble, and letters 
in regard to him mentioned the fact that " he has several spots 
of pigmental ichthyosis on his body and two small patches on his 
face. This is congenital, absolutely non-contagious and was 
materially helped by treatment.'^ This statement, even when 
interpreted through dictionary definitions of the term, hardly 
gave adequate preparation for the reality which the unfortunate 
child presented upon his arrival at school. He was found to be 
almost entirely covered, — head, body, hands and feet, — with 
large irregular patches of dark brown, leathery skin, rendering 
him utterly impervious to communication through the means of 
touch. 

Obviously the prime necessity in this case was an alleviation of 
this dreadful physical condition. An application to the Chil- 
-dren's Hospital proved unavailing, because every bed was then 
taken, and so, in a spirit of noble self-forgetfulness, the task has 
been undertaken at the kindergarten where, although we do not 
•claim to offer hospital service, the orders of the physician are 
being faithfully carried out. Plans for the little boy's instruction 
must remain in abeyance while he, swathed in bandages from 
head to foot, lies quietly in bed or sits up, for a brief period, in 
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his little chair, hugging the doll upon which his affection is 
lavished or holding silently and happily a bright flower from the 
garden beds. He responds with a pleasant smile to the friendly 
pats which are bestowed upon him, but beyond this no method of 
communication with the poor child has been established. His 
future cannot be foretold, but we earnestly hope that his physical 
condition may be greatly benefited and that he may prove to be 
a worthy addition to tlie number of deaf-blind students who have 
been successfully trained and well educated at the Perkins 
Institution. 

The youngest member of tlie kindergarten family is little 
Khoren Menasian, for, although his papers proclaim him to be 
five years old, his face, manner and, above all, his tiny untrained 
hands bespeak the mere infant, at least a year younger than his 
stated age. 

This little Armenian baby represented almost complete isola- 
tion, for to his total lack of vision must be added utter ignorance 
of the English tongue, which was evidently quite unknown in his 
home. But the little fellow understood the language of love and, 
with the appeal of his clinging arms, his soft jrielding body and 
his confidently cuddling head, he walked straight into the hearts 
of the kindergarten ladies who, realizing fully what it meant to 
add this problem to the twenty-seven others already before them, 
cried courageously : " We cannot give him up.'' 

He has received absolutely no training of any kind at home, 
and it seems altogether probable that he never sat at a table to 
eat but, huddled in a corner, like an animal, gnawed his hunch 
of bread and drank his milk, and then curled up anywhere for a 
nap, like a little puppy, doubtless touching only his knees and 
little black head (now close-cropped), as he still prefers to take 

^^ his rest in bed. He certainly thrived under these conditions, for 

his plump, ruddy cheeks are aglow with health. "How Mr. 
Anagnos would have loved him," is the wistful thought that 

'^^^ " comes often to mind and lips. 

^**^ An earlv diflBculty arose in his inability to sleep at night, and 
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the moans and cries of the poor homesick baby were a most dis- 
turbing element in the kindergarten household. Then by da}' 
he would fall to sleep in any place or posture, thus renewing his 
vigor for another wakeful niglit. 

As eternal vijgilance seemed to offer the only chance of success 
in his training, it was found necessary to procure a special at- 
tendant for the little fellow, until he shall have learned to care 
for himself and gained some knowledge of the language. It is 
" line upon line and precept upon precept," but good results have 
already been attained. By constant watchfulness during the 
daytime, Khoren^s sleeping time has been made to agree more 
closely with that of the rest of the kindergarten world, and he is 
learning to eat properly and to observe some forms of good 
behavior. He still flies into funny little baby passions when his 
will is crossed, but in the main he is a happy little fellow and 
seems to feel that he is among friends. He is undoubtedly edu- 
cable and offers abimdant promise of future mental development 
when this rudimentary training shall have been accomplished. 

Changes in the Teaching Force. 
We regret to be obliged to record the temporary re- 
tirement from service of Miss Ellen Reed Mead, for 
five years the efficient and enthusiastic kindergartner 
at the Boys' Kindergarten. Miss Mead was forced by 
nervous break-down to leave the institution in Febru- 
ary of the present year. Complete rest and change of 
scene have wrought much improvement in the state of 
her health, but on the advice of her physician, she de- 
cided to remain out the present year in the hope of a 
complete recovery, a hope in which we most earnestly 
share. Miss Mead is now with friends in Placentia, 
Cal. Miss Mead's work has been taken up by Miss 
Minerva Lyon of Peru, Vermont, a graduate of Miss 
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Symonds' Training School. Miss Lyon is a young 
woman of excellent training, rare strength of character 
and sonnd common sense and is succeeding admirably 
in her work. • 

Reference has been made elsewhere to the admis- 
sion of Louis Yott, a little deaf -blind boy from North 
Adams, Mass. His coming made necessary the employ- 
ment of another special teacher and we have been for- 
tunate in securing the services of Mrs. Corden Sagar, 
a lady who is especially fitted for the work by several 
years of practical experience in teaching the deaf in an 
English institution. 

Miss Isabel C. Bixby, teacher in the literary depart- 
ment of the Boys ' Primary school, resigned at the end 
of the winter term to enter a different field of service. 
Miss M. Estelle Bamsdell of Eastport, Maine, an ex- 
perienced and successful teacher, was appointed to fill 
the vacancy. 

Miss Lydia Howes, who has made a fine record as 
teacher of music at the Boys' Primary school, during 
the five years of her service there, resigned at the close 
of the year. Her place has been taken by Miss Susan 
A. Bourne of Foxboro, Massachusetts. Miss Bourne 
comes well recommended and gives promise of capacity 
and efficiency in service. 

Miss Margaret F. Hughes of Elora, Ont., a lady of 
gracious, cultured manner and excellent ability, has 
been appointed assistant matron of the Boys' Primary 
school. 

Miss Maria L. Church, a literary teacher in the Girls' 
Primary school, resigned her position in June after 
three years of service. Her position has been taken 
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by Miss Bertha M. Buck of South Chatham, Mass. 
Miss Buck is a graduate of the State Normal School at 
Bridgewater and was personally recommended by Prin- 
cipal A. G. Boyden. She is a young lady of quiet, un- 
assuming manners, possessed of sympathy and tact 
and is doing excellent work in the school room. 

Miss Bertha C. Chamberlain, teacher of music in 
the Girls' Primary school, resigned her position at the 
close of last year. Miss Chamberlain's place has been 
filled by the election of Miss Naomi K. Gring, a gradu- 
ate of the Woman's College, Frederick, Maryland. 
Miss Gring is a young woman of fine presence and is a 
well trained, competent teacher. 

Miss Inger Wiik, teacher of sloyd in the Girls' Pri- 
mary school for several years, resigned at the end of 
June. Her place has been filled by the appointment of 
Miss Gerda Wahlberg of Boston, a young woman pos- 
sessed with force of character, sound training and 
experience in the work. 

. Annual Reception at the Kindebgarten. 

The hospitable doors of the kindergarten were swung 
wide open on the afternoon of Monday, the 23d of 
April, to admit those friends of the little school, who, 
undeterred by threatening clouds and piercing winds, 
found sunshine and good cheer abundant within the 
walls of the children's garden and radiating from 
every group of the little workers. 

At three o'clock the opportunity was given to the 
guests to see the children at their customary tasks in 
the pleasant classrooms, seated in their little chairs 
before the low tables and engaged in such every-day 
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pastimes as stringing beads, weaving bright strips of 
paper into mats, building block houses or, among those 
farther advanced, writing, readLag and solving arith- 
metical problems by means of the type slate. It was an 
attractive scene of busy little people, finding so much 
keen enjoyment in these occupations, which, quite with- 
out their consciousness, are tralaing the little fingers 
to be deft and sensitive and developing the childish 
minds to grasp ever larger and more complex things. 
In going from the kindergarten room to that of the 
connecting class and on to the primary building, it was 
easy to trace the true process of education which is 
gradually unfolding a world of beauty and wonder to 
these little sightless boys and girls. 

At 3.30 o'clock children, teachers and friends re- 
paired to the hall, where the exercises of the afternoon 
took place. The children were the principal entertain- 
ers, and they performed their important part with 
great credit to themselves and their instructors and 
with a degree of zest and happiness which was pleasant 
to see. 

As an opening number the kinder orchestra played 
with spirit and in excellent time a waltz written for the 
occasion by Miss K. I. Fish, and this was followed by a 
chorus by Sharpe, Come Away, sung by a class of boys, 
whose voices rang out sweet and true. Next Herbert 
Brownell, a proud little musician, went to the piano- 
forte and very creditably rendered The Robin's Lullaby 
by Krogmann. The flower recitation by Margaret 
Galvin, one of the tiniest pupils, was a charming bit of 
the afternoon's entertainment. She recited the rhyth- 
mical lines in a most pleasing manner, with excellent 
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inflection and modulation, and the little song which was 
introduced was a sweet little melody prettily sung by 
the little girl. 

Next a class of boys showed in their song The Cater- 
pillar and the Butterfly what fun the kindergarten 
games are to these little fellows and how their concep- 
tions of the world of nature are enlarged by this means. 

The Rev. Samuel McComb, who had kindly consented 
to speak in behalf of the kindergarten, was then intro- 
duced and claimed the earnest attention of the audience 
by the following eloquent remarks : — 

Dear Friends: — As you have just heard, and as you have 
gathered from the number on the program, Mr. Billings of St 
PauFs Church should have been here to make an address this 
afternoon. About two hours ago he called me up on the tele- 
phone and issued a command, which he put in the form of a 
request, that I should come here and take his place, and deliver a 
speech. Now as I had several other engagements between the 
moment at which he called me on the telephone and the time at 
which I was able to start for this place, you can understand the 
state of my mind, — that it is about as empty and as vacant of 
ideas as it can possibly be, or as it has ever been throughout all 
its checkered history. 

I have been thinking that everyone here who has a heart to be 
touched — as I know we all have — must have felt, as they 
listened to these dear children, first of all a sense of pathos, a sense 
of sorrow and of grief at the sad aflBiction tinder which they all 
live. But if anyone would rest content with that thought, or 
would think that that is the final state of mind which should 
come, surely he would be hopelessly mistaken. 

After what we have just heard we must all be convinced of the 
infinite skill and the infinite patience here displayed, which have 
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enabled these teachers to produce seemingly impossible results. 
To me it is a revelation ; it is a positive revelation of what modem 
scientific achievement is able to do in the line of alleviating one 
of the saddest afflictions under which our poor humanity can 
possibly suffer. 

Now that suggests another thought to my mind, and that is, 
that after all the secret of happiness does not lie in any external, 
outside source; it does not even lie in the possession of our five 
senses. It is a very striking and strange thing, but it is a true 
one, that there ar6 thousands of children at this moment in the 
city of Boston who are not as happy, no, nor half as happy, as 
the children seated upon this platform. There are thousands of 
children who are in full possession of their eyesight, and, for 
that matter, of every other human faculty, and yet they are 
devoid of those elements of happiness in which these dear chil- 
dren prove themselves so rich. 

That seems to prove, does it not, that, after all, our happiness 
lies in sources that are within ourselves. These children find the 
sources of their happiness within themselves; and these sources 
have been trained, drawn out, educated by the highest scientific 
skill of our time. 

Another thought that came to my mind as I sat upon this 
platform is, that it would be a grand thing if we not only came 
ourselves to these annual meetings, and on other occasions when 
an opportunity may be given us to visit this home — but also 
brought our own children to these meetings, that they may see 
little boys and girls like themselves, and may learn how they 
are able to rise above, and triumph over, all the serious troubles 
under which they labor. 

Now I do not know that I can say very much to the children 
themselves, because they probably have been taught over and over 
again any commonplace truth that I might bring to them. But 
if I might say one word to them, I will say this, — that surely 
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the one thing that ought to fill all their minds is gratitude and 
love and everything that is beautiful and true and pure, when 
they consider all that is being done for them and all that has 
been done in this home. They owe reverence, obedience and 
affection to the teachers who are so kind, who are so self-sacri- 
ficing, and who have given of their time and of their talent so 
unstintingly in order that their children may get the benefit 
that has come so freely and so fully to the other children in our 
homes. That is one thing that they ought to carry with them. 

And there is another thing that I would like to say to them, 
and that is this, — that even though they thus suffer under a 
serious deprivation from which other children are free, at the 
same time God has compensated to them in many other direc- 
tions. He has given them skill, He has given them powers of 
mind many times and in many ways, and He has increased to a 
large extent the range of their powers and their other senses, in a 
way that He has not done in the case of the other children who 
have the benefit of their eyesight. 

They owe, therefore, love and gratitude to their teachers, and 
they owe, also, love and gratitude to God, who, while He has 
given them this one affliction, has made it up to them in other 
ways. It may become to them all a source of blessing, a source 
of comfort and strength later on in life. If God has thus laid 
His hand upon them, He has, I believe, laid His hand upon them 
for good. 

I want to thank those who are in authority here for the priv- 
ilege which they have given me of coming in this hasty way, and 
seeing the splendid work which is being done in this place. I 
only regret that our audience is not larger, as it would have been 
but for the threatening weather. I know that there will not be 
any lessening of the interest taken in the work that is being 
carried on here, and I wish to assure the teachers, and those tliat 
are in authority in this place, that this is amongst the noblest 
and the most splendid of all our philanthropic activities in Boston 
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and its vicinity. I wish them to feel in their hearts that we are 
all with them, body and soul, and that we wish them all success 
in the work to which they have put their hands. 

I thank you once again for giving me the opportunity of being 
present and of saying even these few words. 

These warm and sympathetic words, spoken from 
the heart, elicited a burst of applause which showed 
that they had touched a responsive chord in every one 
of his auditors, and the children to whom he had given 
such a helpful and thoughtful suggestion were quick to 
share in the tribute accorded him. 

Then the children were ready once more to please and 
interest their friends through their childish efforts. A 
class of girls sang a chorus by Kinross, Merry Song- 
sters, in which their sweet young voices were heard at 
their best, and Olin Eobertson recited with fine em- 
phasis What I hear in April. A chorus of boys gave a 
melodious rendering of Summer by Furey, and this was 
followed by an exceedingly fine musical number, a solo 
by Loretta Noonan, who possesses a beautiful soprano 
voice and has already received special instruction in 
the vocal art. Her two selections. Bye Baby Bye by 
Johns and The Bee's Courtship by D'Hardelot, were 
charmingly and melodiously sung by the little girl. It 
was a delightful performance and a real treat to all the 
music-lovers present, who were not slow to give evi- 
dence of their appreciation. The merry chorus by boys 
and girls. Welcome Spring, brought to a close exercises 
of more than usual merit, which serve alike to increase 
the children's power of giving pleasure and to cement 
more strongly the friendship which binds the stanch 
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supporters of the kindergarten to the cause of the little 
sightless children. 

The following account of the affair is reprinted from 
the Boston Transcript of Tuesday, April 24, 1906 : — 

Happy Blind Children. 

Pleasing Programme for the Reception at the Kindergarten. 

One hundred and twenty little blind childlren ! A pitiful pic- 
ture it is, and yet the first thought, that it is too sad to bear with 
calmness, gives way to a diflferent one as the boys and girls go 
through a programme of exercises with cheery voices and happy 
faces. 

Michael Anagnos, who is sojourning in Greece, his native land, 
was greatly missed, but the annual reception at the Kindergarten 
for the Blind was an inspiring occasion to the large company of 
friends who went to Jamaica Plain yesterday afternoon. . . . 

The exercises in the central hall were opened by a kinder sym- 
phony. Some of the "littlest" tots took part in this and the 
enjoyment of the young performers was beautiful to behold. 
Then a class of boys sang a chorus, " Come Away,'* and Herbert 
Brownell gave a piano solo, " The Robin's Lullaby.'* 

A group of small lads played a kindergarten game and a class 
of girls sang a chorus, " Merry Songsters ; " Olin Robertson re- 
cited " What I Hear in April ; " a chorus of boys sang again and 
Loretta Xoonan, a dainty little maiden with a clear, true soprano 
voice, sang "Bye, Baby, Bye,'* and "The Bee's Courtship." 
Margaret Galvin, one of the youngest pupils, told the story of 
spring, her wee hands filled with blossoms. A stirring chorus 
by the entire school, called " Welcome Spring," was the finale. 

Between the numbers, Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D., curate of 
Emmanuel Church, spoke briefly. . . . 

All this time the children were quiet as could be. The music, 
which they dearly love, was applauded with zest, and their 
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pathetic little faces, turned towards those taking part, had no 
trace of discontent nor restlessness. Back to their pleasant class- 
rooms they went when the guests had departed, and they had 
done their share of the entertainment bravely. 

These classrooms are fascinating places. Stolid and indifferent 
must he be who can watch these children at their work of learn- 
ing without taking to himself a serious lesson of patience and 
tenderness. It is not only in their studies that they are interest- 
ing in their development; their changed appearance as the 
months pass by is nothing short of wonderful. From groping 
their way about in homes of poverty and ignorance, many of 
them have come to have, even at the age of five, when the young- 
est are admitted, a helplessly indifferent expression of body, as 
well as of face. Those who recall Tommy Stringer when he 
came to this beautiful place, more sorely aflBicted than any there 
now, and who have watched his re-creation to sturdy young man- 
hood, must always be reminded of him when visiting the boys' 
classes. If he, deaf and dumb, as weU as blind, can, by infinite 
patience and love be brought to his present state, the same miracle 
must come to these who are only sightless. With the happy gifts 
of Froebel, these little creatures learn quickly, and the days pass 
happily as they mount from one stage of development to another. 

Interesting as all the classes are to an onlooker, there is some- 
thing specially attractive about the method of teaching geography. 
Little fingers tracing mountain range or winding river, picking 
out the West Indies or Alaska at a touch, would put to blush 
many an older student with perfect vision. Every nook and 
corner of these cheerful buildings is appealing in its radiation of 
happiness. It is easy to feel as the visitor strolls from one house 
to another, or about the grounds where the boys and girls romp 
. in freedom between lessons, the gracious benediction of the beau- 
tiful woman whose last words in this world were : " Take care of 
the little blind children.'' 
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Legacies and Gifts to the Kindergarten. 

We acknowledge with deep gratitude the receipt of 
the smn of $100 from Mary D. Balfour. 

From ** A friend '' who has been a friend indeed in 
past years and a most generous annual contributor we 
have received the sum of $1000 which we acknowledge 
with sincere gratitude. 

To Mrs. Margaret A. Holden we are indebted for the 
sum of $2360.67, the kindergarten's share of this gen- 
erous hearted woman's bequest of $5000 to the cause 
of the blind. 

We acknowledge with sincere gratitude the receipt 
of $50 from Mrs. Helen A. Porter. 

Mrs. William Appleton. 

The sum of $5000, the bequest of the late Mrs. Wil- 
liam Appleton, has been paid into our treasury during 
the year. 

Mrs. Appleton was one of the earliest friends and 
most generous givers to the cause of the kindergarten. 
The total amount of her gifts in money is the sum of 
$18,000. The value of her services, as a member of 
the Ladies ' Visiting Committee and then as its honored 
president, is not to be measured in words. 

Mrs. Appleton died at her residence. No. 76 Beacon 
street, May 29, 1905, at the age of 87 years. Her loss 
was deeply felt by her associates of the visiting com- 
mittee and the great loss to the kindergarten in the 
death of this noble and consecrated woman is keenly 
appreciated. 
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Mrs. Helen G. Coburn. 

Mrs. Helen Gr. Cobum, widow of George W. Coburn, 
of Boston, died December 10, 1905, and among the 
bequests was one of the sum of $10,000 to the Kinder- 
garten for the Blind. The list of the public bequests of 
this generous woman is a long one, including more 
than a score of worthy educational, religious and char- 
itable institutions; and, in the generous amounts be- 
stowed as well as in the discriminating care displayed 
in choosing the beneficiary institutions is reflected the 
public spirit that guided her life, the unselfishness that 
found time amid pressing social duties to do so much 
for others and the rare wisdom with which she di- 
rected her efforts for the betterment of those around 
her. 

Mrs. Coburn had been a regular annual subscriber 
to the kindergarten for a number of years and this 
crowning benefaction, coming after years of generous 
interest and support, makes her one of the great friends 
of the little blind children to be remembered with 
lasting gratitude. 

Appeal to Annual Subscribers. 
To the friends of the little blind children: 

It is our high privilege to express, on behalf of the 
kindergarten, our sense of gratitude to you who have 
stood by us, and by your sympathy and encouragement 
as well as by your contributions helped in this great 
work for another year. Without your active aid and 
support the dream of the founder must have remained 
unrealized, and we are confident that when the present 
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needs of the kindergarten are made clear you will come 
to our support during the coming year as in the past. 

Already the number of pupils taxes the capacity of 
the buildings to the limit of comfort and safety and we 
have been obliged to keep a few applicants on the wait- 
ing list. The numbers are likely to increase as time 
goes on and it is only a question of two or three years 
when another building will become an absolute neces- 
sity, and we must not use the endowment fund for this 
purpose. The cost of fuel and food supplies has in- 
creased rapidly within the last few years and we need 
additional funds to meet this increase in the cost of 
living. 

Friends of the sightless, this is a holy work, and we 
must not let it languish for want of money. We appeal 
to you who in the past have so nobly rallied to the sup- 
port of our great leader who has gone, and have never 
failed to respond to his call 1 Will you not assist us as 
generously during the coming year to meet the growing 
demands on the resources of the institution and make 
possible the erection of a new building in the near 
future? 

Mrs. Jane Roberts. 

One of the earliest and stanchest friends of the kin- 
dergarten was Mrs. Jane Roberts of Jamaica Plain, 
who died in November 1889. 

The following sketch of Mrs. Roberts and her son, 
William Henry Roberts, is reprinted from the iustitu- 
tion report for 1905: — 

She was the daughter of Mary Dawson Curran and Robert 
Curran of Whitehaven, England, and was born January 29, 1801. 
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Her father was a ship captain and commanded the Lapwing, 
which was captured by the Spaniards in 1809. He was released 
and returned to Liverpool, but on a subsequent voyage he was 
probably shipwrecked, as he was never heard from again. His 
daughter Jane was married in Liverpool in 1827 to Mr. William 
B. Koberts of Merriontshire, Wales, and soon afterwards the 
young couple came to this country, arriving and settling in New 
York. In 1838 they moved to Jamaica Plain, where Mr. Roberts 
soon became well known as an expert gardener and florist, many 
of the older estates bearing testimony to his skill. Mr. and Mrs. 
Roberts were regular attendants at the Baptist church and were 
everywhere respected for their integrity and public spirit. Mr. 
Roberts died in October, 1887, and his wife survived him for only 
two years. 

In her will, provision was made for a son who had not been 
heard from for many years and was believed to be dead, but the 
bulk of her property was left in trust to her son, William Henry 
Roberts, who had been the stay and comfort of his mother's 
declining years, with the proviso that at his death " the remainder 
of the trust shall be paid or conveyed to the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind to be expended or invested for the benefit of and 
support of the Kindergarten for the Blind." 

Mr. William Henry Roberts, the son of the testatrix, was of a 
roving disposition in his younger days and spent many years at 
sea; but later he lived quietly with his parents and engaged in 
business as an upholsterer. He was very much attached to his 
mother, and at her death he closed the house entirely, refusing 
to allow any change in the arrangement of any article of furni- 
ture. He placed a cot for himself in his workshop making that 
his home, and the dosed house on Green street, showing no signs 
of life, gave no hint of this single occupant at its rear, who 
made use only of the back entrance on Seaverns avenue. Always 
of a retiring nature, he became more and more a stranger to his 
kind. He was seldom seen upon the street and to the younger 
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generation was practically unknown; but to his acquaintances 
and friends he showed himself to be of a kindly disposition^ and 
he could talk most entertainingly of his early adventures. Hia^ 
death occurred on the 25th of January, 1905, at the age of 
seventy-four years. 

During the year 1905 we received from Mrs. Roberts'' 
estate $13,693.55 and during the past year the balance, 
$71,932.00, has been paid to our treasurer, so that the 
total proceeds of Mrs. Roberts' estate, up to date, 
amounts to $85,625.55. This legacy will be held as a 
permanent fund, and only the income will be used for 
current expenses. The principal will remain a splendid 
memorial to this devoted friend of the little blind 
children. 

The annual list of the generous benefactors of the- 
blind comprises the honored names of Mrs. Annie 
B. Matthews, Friend F., Miss Mary S. Ames, Mrs. 
Charles W. Amory, Mrs. Larz Anderson, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Brewer of Milton, Mrs. Z. Marshal Crane of 
Dalton, Mr. Zenas Crane of Dalton, Mrs. George A. 
Draper, Friend H. H. F., Mrs. Francis C. Foster of 
Cambridge, Mrs. John Chipman Gray, Mr. George A. 
Gardner, Miss Clara Hemenway, Miss H. W. Kendall, 
Mrs. Marcus M. Kimball, Mr. Charles Larned, Mrs. 
Joseph Lee, Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop, Mrs. Rosa C- 
Metcalf, Miss Fanny E. Morrill, Mrs. Leopold Morse, 
Mr. Charles H. Newhall of LjTin, Mr. George F. Park- 
man, the Misses Peabody of Cambridge, Mrs. Mary E. 
Perry, Mrs. S., Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, Mrs. Mahlon 
D. Spaulding, the Misses Sohier, Mrs. Bayard Thayer 
of Lancaster and Mrs. William F. Weld. 
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There are many others who have given regularly and 
generously year after year and so stamped our benefi- 
cent work with the seal of their approval. The entire 
list of annual subscribers, with the amounts of their 
contributions, are duly acknowledged elsewhere in these 
pages. 

Mbs. Samuel Eliot. 

We wish to give expression to our feeling of sorrow 
and our sense of the institution's loss in the death of 
Mrs. Samuel Eliot, wife of the late President of the 
Corporation. Mrs. Eliot passed away at her home, 44 
Brimmer street, March 6, 1906. For many years, up to 
the time of her husband's death, Mrs. Eliot had nobly 
seconded and assisted him in the manifold philan- 
thropic and charitable interests of his splendidly useful 
life. Mrs. Eliot was specially interested in the cause of 
the little sightless children, and was for years a regular 
and generous giver to the kindergarten fund, and was 
one of the stanchest friends of the little school. 

Mrs. Eliot enjoyed a wide circle of friends, was an 
active worker in the Episcopal church and an enthusi- 
astic member of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and other organizations. 

One daughter, Mrs. J. H. Morison, survives. The 
funeral services were in Trinity Church, the rector, Dr. 
Mann, officiating, and the burial was in Mount Auburn. 
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Conclusion. 

We are grateful to all the friends of the kindergarten 
for their help and encouragement during the year. 
Fortunate indeed is the institution that has such loyal, 
devoted friends ! 

We are sure that the formal work of the school has 
been faithfully and well done and we rejoice that all 
these children with a special need have found here a 
solace for the darkened lamp of sight in the candle 
lighted in the mind and the torch enkindled in the soul. 
But we must also see the vision and heed the call and 
while rejoicing in the success of the present never lose 
sight of the larger hope of future years and the grander 
institution yet to be. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 

Almorin 0. Caswell. 
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WORK OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 



Extracts from the Reports of the Teachers. 

The place of the kindergarten has long been firmly 
established as a potent agency in the amelioration of 
the condition of little blind children ; but, as a clear and 
cogent recital of its practical value, we present here a 
summary of the reports of the teachers engaged in the 
work of the little school, emphasizing its aims, efforts 
and results. 

Kindergarten. 

The first efforts to penetrate the childish minds must 
come through the training of the tiny hands in the 
beloved occupations of the kindergarten, and, through 
systematic progress from one gift to another, to estab- 
lish relations between the little pupils and the objects 
of the world about them. This combines with the games 
and songs to brighten the path by which the little feet 
must ascend the road to learning. The teachers speak 
of their year's work as follows : — 

The work of the kindergarten during the past year has shown 
steady progress and satisfactory results, and the delight of the 
children, in work and in play, offers a gratifying testimonial to 
its worth and value. 

The aim of all education is liberation, to make the child master 
of himself, self-reliant, helpful, cheerful and Sjrmpathetic ; and 
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the stimulation of these qualities is even more important for the 
blind child than for the seeing. Knowledge comes through ex- 
perience, and the experiences of these children are exceedingly 
limited when they enter the kindergarten. 

It is the privilege of the kindergartner to reveal to these sight- 
less little ones the world around them, to bring them into con- 
nection with things of life through games, walks, songs, stories 
and occupations. 

Depabtment of Primaby Studies. 
The promotion to literary studies means the success- 
ful completion of the kindergarten course and the in- 
auguration of more advanced work. There is now no 
dalliance along the sunny and flowery paths which have 
led to this point, but the eager little pupils march stead- 
ily forward" and upward, proudly keeping step with 
their more fortunate brothers and sisters who are en- 
dowed with sight. The teachers have thus character- 
ized the results of the yearns efforts : — 

The attendance during the past year has been very regular, 
and therefore the progress in the classroom has been steady and 
satisfactory. The course of study has followed closely that 
adopted in the public schools, and has included arithmetic, read- 
ing, writing, language, geography, history, zoology and botany. 
But, aside from the regular lessons in these subjects, every pos- 
sible effort is expended toward developing the moral nature of 
the little pupil, as well as training his mental faculties, awaken- 
ing his intelligent interest in all the forms of life around him 
and in the natural objects within his grasp, and seeking to in- 
culcate a love for the finest in literature and in the lives of the 
noblest and best among mankind. The children have responded 
well to the demands made upon them, and the results of the 
year's work have met fully all reasonable expectations. 
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Music Depaktment. 
The work in music affords a welcome change from 
close application to literary studies, and claims many- 
devotees among these children, who, thorough music- 
lovers that they are, never begrudge the time, labor and 
patience which must be expended in acquiring some 
knowledge of this art and skill in execution. The begin- 
ning here made on a firm basis is of inestimable value 
throughout their later years of musical training. The 
instructors in music have given the following account 
of what has been accomplished by their pupils during 
the past year: — 

All the pupils are given an opportunity to study music, and 
are encouraged to make the most of their ability in this direc- 
tion, whether they show any special aptitude for it or not. In 
the kindergarten the children have ear-training, become familiar 
with the keyboard, perform exercises in rhythm and finger-exer- 
cises, and begin to learn the Braille musical notation. On this 
solid foundation real progress has been made ia the study of the 
pianoforte both in the kindergarten and in the primary depart- 
ment, and seventeen of the children received instniction in play- 
ing the violin. The results from this year's efforts have been 
quite as creditable as those of any corresponding period, if not 
even more so. The pupils have evinced a deep interest in their 
work and in the concerts and recitals which it has sometimes been 
their good fortune to attend, and through which they have be- 
come acquainted with the tone quality of the different instru- 
ments. 
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Depabtment of Manual. Training. 
It would indeed be an unsynunetrical and one-sided 
education which was devoted to the cultivation of the 
mental powers through literary studies alone, without 
the development of the brain which comes through 
training the hand. Such instruction is especially bene- 
ficial to blind children, whose hands must always be the 
means of conveying empirical knowledge to their minds. 
The teachers in this department have thus summarized 
the achievements of the past year : — 

The work in manual training has proceeded along the well- 
established lines^ involying pedagogical principles and calculated 
to supply the much-needed systematic training for the childish 
hands. The youngest pupils began with the course in knitting, 
and many completed articles at the end of the year attested to 
their skill in this branch. The older girls learned to sew, using 
different stitches on various materials, from coarse to fine. Pil- 
low-cases made by them and towels neatly hemmed gave evi- 
dence of the excellence of their work. Among all the older 
pupils wood-sloyd played an important part, and every one, 
even to the least capable, showed some benefit from this work. 
The original articles planned and executed by some of the boys, 
such as a whip-stock, fiag-staff and foot-rule, offered the most 
gratifying proof of the value of this method of training the 
hands. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 



We record with heartfelt thanks our deep obligation to Dr. E. 
Q. Braokett, Dr. E. A. Cbookett, Dr. A. W. Paibbanks, Dr. 
P. I. Phootor and Dr. James Stone for the services which they 
have so freely and generously given to such of our children as 
needed their aid. We are exceedingly grateful to them and to 
the physicians, oflBcers, and employes of the Paulkneb Hos- 
pital and the Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Eab In- 
FiBMABY, where our little pupils have been received and greatly 
benefited by the care and attendance given them. 

One of our little girls enjoyed a visit of six weeks at the 
Children's Island Sanitarium in Marblehead^ thanks to the kind- 
ness of Miss Helen W. Aubin and Miss Luot W. Davis. 

A welcome contribution of $25 from Miss Maby Cablbton 
Labned^ who is a steadfast friend to our little school^ has been 
the means of adding greatly to the comfort and pleasure of the 
children. Other donations of money, in furtherance of the wel- 
fare of our little ones, have been received from the Lend a Hand 
Club of Belmont, Mass., which sent $5, and from Miss Atwood 
of Somerville, Mrs. James Galvin of Wakefield and the pupils 
of Debby Academy of Hingham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Labz Andebson have again given great happi- 
ness to the children by entertaining them at Christmas time with 
a tree and refreshments. These annual occasions are indeed 
red-letter days to our little pupils, who heartily enjoy the kind- 
ness and hospitality thus kindly extended to them. 

The joys of the Christmas season were still further enhanced 
at the kindergarten by the welcome gifts of ice-cream and cake 
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from Mrs. E. Preble Motley and fruit from Mrs. John Chif- 
MAN Gray. 

These same thoughtful benefactors, Mrs. Motley and Mrs. 
Gray, made memorable the Easter season by gifts of fruit and 
Easter eggs; while a beautiful Easter lily, donated by the Her- 
FORD Club of the Arlington Street Church, added greatly to the 
brightness of the holiday. 

The day devoted to St. Valentine was duly celebrated at the 
kindergarten by means of the pretty valentines which Mrs. Lew 
C. Hill was so good as to send to every little boy and girl in the 
several households; while toys, donated by Master Edwin B. 
Benedict, added gaiety to playtime throughout the year. 

Another beloved friend, Mrs. Thokas Mack, sent a bountiful 
supply of oranges, which the children enjoyed thoroughly, as 
they did also the bags of candy sent by the Margaret Shepard 
Church Society of the First Congregational Church of Cam- 
bridge. Generous gifts of ice-cream and cake from Mrs. George 
A. Draper on Washington's Birthday, confectionery from Miss 
Isabel H. Murray, and fruit and vegetables from Mrs. Pres- 
COTT Bigelow and the Misses Slocum of Jamaica Plain, have 
also been very thankfully received. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Mack also for twenty-four ticket* to 
Mrs. Cheatham-Thompson's morning of songs for children. Dr. 
John Dixwell again afforded great pleasure to the members of 
the kindergarten households through the entertainment provided 
by means of the "Hospital Music Fund,'^ and the additional 
treat of flowers for all the children. The kind gift of tickets 
from Miss Helen D. Orvis for a series of concerts and from the 
Ben Greet Company of Woodland Players for some of their 
performances of Shakespeare's plays found grateful and appre- 
ciative recipients among the little pupils and those who had them 
in charge. 

The children had a very happy day at the Lakeshore Home in 
Sharon, through the kindness of the Rev. M. E. Deming and 
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other friends. Special cars were provided for the transporta- 
tion of the little ones and their teachers^ and a bountiful lunch 
was served at the big farm, where the children were able to run 
about freely and play in the invigorating fresh air amid delight- 
ful and novel surroundings. 

Welcome additions to the library have been made by our good 
friends. Miss Habriet B. Hazeltine, who gave The Oolden 
Ooose and Tommy's Post Office, and Mr. C. B. K. Hazeltine, 
the donor of Timhoo and Joliba and Hector, My Dog. The pub- 
lishers of the West Roxbury News have very kindly sent that 
paper to the kindergarten throughout the year. 
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LIST OF THE CHILDREN. 



Abbott, Edna May. 
AUgren, Alice L. E. 
Andrews, Hattie M. 
Baker, Mary M. 
Barrabessi, Lucy. 
Bartlett, PriBcilla. 
Benoit, Josephine. 
Bickford, Vera E. 
Boland, Annie. 
Brannick, Elizabeth. 
Bumham, Bnth E. 
Carlson, Helen J. 
Chesson, Marion. 
Cody, Eachel. 
Connelly, Elsie M. 
Daicy, Gertrude C. 
Dolan, Grace G. 
Drake, Helena M. 
DriscoU, Margaret. 
Dufify, Nelly. 
Evarson, Elvera J. 
Fisk, Mattie E. L. 
Plynn, Marie E. ' 
FuUerton, Hattie M. 
Gadbois, Roselma. 
Gagnon, Albertina. 
Galvin, Margaret L. 
Galvin, Rose. 
Goold, Claudia K. 
Gorman, Marie T. 
Gray, Nettie C. 



Gmld, Bertha H. 
Hamilton, Annie A. 
Holbrook, Carrie P. 
Irwin, Helen M. 
Johnson, Ellen T. 
Kimball, Eleanor. 
Lincoln, Maud E. 
Ljnngren, Elizabeth. 
MacPherson, Mary H. 
McGill, Marie. 
MUler, Freda G. 
Miller, Margaret. 
Minahan, Annie E. 
Olsen, Mabel T. 
Pinto, Minnie P. 
Bandall, Helen I. 
Boss, Lena. 
Sanders, Olive B. 
Sibley, Marian C. 
Smith, Elena. 
Spencer, Olive E. 
Stevens, Gladys L. 
Terry, Annie B. 
TJhrig, Mary G. 
Wallochstein, Annie.* 
Welch, Ellen. 
Wilson, R. Edris. 
Andrews, Thomas. 
Barry, Thomas. 
Brown, Arthur P. 
Brown, A. Stanley. 
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Brownell, Herbert N". 
Buck, Arthur B. 
Busby, George H. 
Clarke, Jerold P. 
Cloiikia, Boy. 
Cobb, Malcolm L. 
Conboy, Qeorge A. 
Cowan, John W. 
Cuervo, Adolfo. 
Cushman, Ralph. 
Deane, C. Boland. 
Devine, Joseph P. 
Dexter, Ralph C. 
Dodge, George L. 
Dow, Basil E. 
Duncan, Wilbert. 
Fitzgerald, Cornelius. 
FitzSimmons, Joseph R. 
Hadley, Kenneth G. 
Harris, Clifton W. 
Hart, D. Prank. 
Hawkins, A. Collins. 
Holmberg, Arvid If. 
Hopwood, Clarence A. 
Irish, Clifford H. 
Jacobs, David L. 
Lambert, Frederick A. 
Leach, Avery E. 



LeBlanc, I. Med6e. 
Lindsey, Perry R. S. 
Macdonald, John F. 
Main, Lewis E. 
McFariane, Francis P. 
Menasian, Khoren J. 
Moore, Henry A. 
Pearce, Sidney A. 
Riley, Fred 0. 
Roberison, David 0. 
Rodrigo, Joseph L. 
Salesses, Adrian. 
Salmon, P. Joseph. 
Schoner, Emil. 
Sebastiano, Angelo. 
Sharp, William F. 
Steams, Allen C. 
Tansey, Frederick. 
Tobin, Panl. 
Tousignant, Ariiinr. 
Vance, Alvin L. 
Walker, Roger T. 
Wallochstein, Jacob. 
Ward, Frederick. 
Whitcomb, Samuel W. 
Wilcox, Joseph E. 
Williams, Edward. 
Woods, Richard E. 
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ANALYSIS OF MAIXTEXAXCE ACCOUNT. 



Meats, fish and veg^etables, 

Uutter and milk. 

Bread, flour, meal, etc., . 

Fruits, fresh and dried, . 

Su^ar, tea and (•oflfee, 

(iroceries, 

(ias and oil, 

Coal and wood, 

Sundry articles Of consumption. . 

Wa«res, domestic ser>'ice. 

Salaries, superintendence and inatniction, 

Medicines and medical sundries, . 

Furniture and bedding, . 

Musical supplies. . 

Manual training supplies. 

Stationery, printing, etc.. 

Construction repairs. 

Taxes and insurance. 

Sundries, 



f 2,51 9 06 

1^22 01 

712 10 

199 35 

385 29 

618 60 

387 34 

2,419 65 

674 30 

5,787 78 

10,425 12 

57 31 

' 367 61 

81 16 

124 63 

903 96 

777 29 

225 00 

208 77 



f 28,646 :i3 
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The following account exhibits the state of property as en- 
tered upon the books of the kindergarten, September 1, 1906 : — 



Building, 288-290 Devonshire street, 
Building, 250-262 Purchase street. 
Building, 150-152 Boylston street, 
Building, 379-386 Boylston street. 
Building, 388-385« Centre street, 
Real estate, comer Day and Centre streets. 
Real estate, 72 VVachusett street, Forest 
Hills (subject to life annuity), 

EecU EstcUe used by the Kindergarten. 
Real estate used for school purposes, 

Jamaica Plain, 

Mortgage notes, 



Stocks and Bonds. 
30 shares Boston & Providence R.R., 
91 shares Boston & Albany R.R., 

30 shares Old Colony R.R, 

26 shares New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R.R, 

31 shares Boston & Maine R.R., preferred, 
100 shares Boston & Maine R.R., common, 
100 shares West End Street Railway, com- 
mon, 

68 shares United States Hotel Company, 
100 shares Albany Trust, 

6 shares Calumet & Hecla Mining Com- 

panv 

152 shares American Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company, .... 

4 shares Central Vermont R.R., / 
16,000, Central Vermont R R., 4s, S 
f 91,000, Northern Pacific & Great Northern 

R.R. (C, B. & Q.), 4s, 
123,000, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R, 

(Illinois division), 3is, .... 
f 6,000, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R R. 

(Denver Extension), 4s, . 
$10,000, New York Central & Hudson River 

R.R. (Lake Shore), 3i|s, . 
$10,000, Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 R.R 

general mortgage 4 s, 
$26,000, Long Island R.R., refunding 4s, 
$20,000, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 

R.R., debenture 4s, . 



AmcurUs carried forward. 



Book Valae. 

$69,800 00 

76,800 00 

126,000 00 

110,000 00 

6,400 00 

22,600 00 

7,600 00 



$9,000 00 

22,750 00 

6,000 00 

6,000 00 

5,400 00 

16,500 00 

9.800 00 
10,800 00 
10,000 00 

2,600 00 

21,300 00 
4,400 00 

91,000 00 

20,000 00 

6,000 00 

9.600 00 

10,000 00 
25,000 00 

20,000 00 



$306,050 00 



$417,100 00 



279,000 00 
25.000 00 



$721,100 00 
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Amounts brought forward, . 

$36,000, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R.R., 4s, 

$5,000, Louisville & JeffersoDvilie Bridge 
Company, 4s, 

f2,0U0, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, 4s 

$60,000, Western Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, 68, 

Cash, 

Household furniture, Jamaica Plain, . 
Provisions and supplies, Jamaica Plain, 
Coal, Jamaica Plain, 



"I 



Music Department. 
Nineteen pianofortes, . 
Twenty-one orchestral instruments, 



f305,060 00 

36,945 00 
6,000 00 
1,930 00 

60,000 00 



$3,800 00 
200 00 



$721,100 00 



397,926 00 

16,621 93 

17,600 00. 

800 00 

1,146 00 



4,OC0 00 



$1,169,091 93 



Mem^ra7idum. 
The following was received as a legacy and is not included in the 
above list : — 
Land, northeast side of Seaverns avenue, Jamaica Plain. 



The foregoing property represents the following ftindfl and 
balances and is answerable for the same: — 



KINDERGARTEN FUNDS.' 
Mrs. William Appleton ftmd, 
Nanoy Bartlett fund, .... 
In memory of William Leonard 

Benedict, Jr., 

Miss Helen C. Bradlee fund. 
Miss Harriet Otis Craft fund, . 
Mrs. M. Jane Wellington Danforth 

fund, 

Amount carried forward, . ... 



813.000 00 


600 00 


1,000 00 


140,000 00 


6,000 00 


11,000 00 


$171,600 00 
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AmontU brought fonoard. 


1171,600 00 




Hrs. Helen Atkins Bdmanda fond, 


6,000 00 




Hrs. Eugenia F. Famham ftind. 


1,016 00 






18,000 00 




Albert Glover fond. 


1,000 00 




In memoriam A. A. C, 


600 00 




Moses Kimball fund, 


1,000 00 




Hrs. Emeline Morse Lane fOnd, 


600 00 




Mrs. Annie B. Matthews fond, . 


18,000 00 




Miss Jeannie Warren Paine ftind, 


1,000 00 




G^eorge F. Farkman flind, . 


8,600 00 




Mrs. Warren B. Potter fund. 


80,000 00 




John M. Bodocanaohi fund, 


1,260 00 




Mrs. Bex^amin S. Botoh fund, . 


8,600 00 




Memorial to Frank Davison Bust, 


6,000 00 




Mary Lowell Stone fund, 


1.600 00 




Mrs. Harriet Taber fund, . 


622 81 




Transcript ten dollar fund, 


6,666 96 




Mrs. Qeorge W. Wales fond, 


10,000 00 




In memory of Balph Watson, . 


287 92 




Lboagiss : — 






Mrs. Harriet T. Andrew, 


6,000 00 




Mrs. William Appleton, 


6,000 00 




Mrs. Eleanor J. W. Baker, . 


2,600 00 




Mrs. Ellen M. Baker, . . 


18,040 66 




Miss Mary D. Balfour, . . . 


100 00 




Sidney Bartlett, .... 


10,000 00 




Thompson Baxter, .... 


822 60 




Bobert C. Billings, .... 


10,000 00 




Samuel A. Borden, .... 


4,676 00 




Mrs. Sarah Bradford, 


100 00 




Miss Harriet Tilden Browne, 


2,()00 00 




John W Carter, .... 


600 00 




Mrs. Adaline M. Chapin, 


400 00 




Benjamin P. Cheney, 


6,000 00 




Amount carried forward, . 


•882,480 88 


• 



864 









•882,480 88 


Hn. Helen O. Cobom, . 






9,968 20 


Charles H. Colbum, 






1,000 00 


Mies Sarah Silver Cox, . 






6.000 00 


Miss Snsan T. Crosby, . 






100 00 


Miss Caroline T. Downes, 






12,960 00 


George B. Downes, 






8,000 00 


Mrs. Lnoy A. Dwight, . 






4.000 00 


Mary B. Bmmons, . 






1,000 00 


Miss Mary Bveleth, 






1.000 00 


Mrs. Snsan W. Farwell, 






600 00 


John Foster, 






6,000 00 


Mrs. Blisabeth W. Oay, 






7.981 00 


Mrs. BUen M. Qiflbrd, . 






6,000 00 


Joseph B. Olover, . 






6,000 00 


Miss Matilda Gk>ddard, . 






800 00 


Mrs. Mary L. Oreenleaf, 






6.167 76 


Mrs. Josephine S. Hall, 






8,000 00 


Mrs. Olive B. Hayden, . 






4.622 46 


Mrs. Jane H. Hodge, 






800 00 


Mrs. Margaret A. Holden, 






2,860 67 


Miss Bllen M. Jones, . 






600 00 


Mrs. Ann B. Lambert, . 






700 00 


Blisha T. Loring, . 






6.000 00 


Augustus D. Manson, . 






8,184 00 


Miss Sarah L. Marsh, . 






1,000 00 


Miss Bebecca 8. Melvin, 






28,646 66 


Mrs. Mary Abbie NeweU, 






600 00 


Miss Anna B. Falflrey, . 






60 00 


Miss Helen M. Farsons, 






600 00 


Mrs. Biohard Ferkins, . 






10,000 00 


Bdward D. Feters, . 






600 00 


Mrs. Mary J. Fhipps, . 






2,000 00 


Mrs. Caroline S. Fiokman, 






1,000 00 


Mrs. Helen A. Forter, . 






60 00 


Francis S. Fratt, 






100 00 








•468,196 46 
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Amount brought fonioard^ 

Mrs. Mary S. C. Reed, . 
Mrs. Jane Boberts, . 
Miss Dorothy Boflb, 
Miss Bhoda Rogers, 
Miss Edith Rotch, . 
Miss Rebeoca Salisbury, 
Joseph Scholfleld, . 
Mrs. Elisa B. Seymour, 
Benjamin Sweetser, 
Miss Sarah W. Taber, . 
Mrs. Cornelia V. R. Thayer, 
Mrs. Delia D. Thomdike, . 
Mrs. Elisabeth L. Tilton, . 
Mrs. Betsey B. Tolman, 
Mrs. Mary B. Turner, . 
Royal W. Turner, . 
Miss Rebecca P. Wainwright, 
Gtoorge W. Wales, . 
Mrs. Charles E. Ware, . 
Mrs. Jennie A. (Shaw) 
Mary H. Watson, . 
Mrs. Julia A. Whitney, 
Miss Betsey S. Wilder, 
Miss Mary W. Wiley, . 
Miss Mary WilUams, . 
Almira F. Winslow, 
Fnnds from otber donationa, 



Waterhouse, 



CsBb 

Land, balldings and personal property 
garten, Jamaica Plain, 



#468,196 45 

5,000 00 

85,625 55 

500 00 

500 00 

10,000 00 

200 00 

8,000 00 

5,000 00 

2,000 00 

1.000 00 

10.000 00 

5,000 00 

800 00 

500 00 

7,582 90 

24.082 00 

1,000 00 

5.000 00 

4,000 00 

565 84 

100 00 

100 00 

500 00 

150 00 

5,000 00 

806 80 

199,816 46 



Sn nae of the klnder- 



•840,025 00 
16,521 98 

809,545 00 



gl,159,091 98 
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KINDERGARTEN ENDOWMENT FUND. 

List of Contributors 
From August SI, 1905, to September 1, 1906, 



All Souls Sunday-school of Bozbury, $25 00 

Anderson, Mrs. Larz, 100 00 

Archer, Miss E. A., 1 00 

Bacon, Mrs, F. E., 16 00 

Berthold, Mrs. Selma E., Cambridge, ... 1 00 

Bissell, H., West Medford, 15 00 

Borland, M. W., . 10 00 

Brett, Miss Anna E., 10 00 

Brewster, Miss Sarah C, 5 00 

Bryant, Mrs. Annie B. Matthews, .... 20 00 

BuUard, Miss Katherine, 20 00 

Crafts, Mrs. James M., 30 00 

Draper, Mrs. George A., 60 00 

Duncan, Mrs. S. W., 3 00 

Eaton, Miss Mary E., Newton Centre, ... 25 00 

Fairbanks, Miss Caroline L., 10 00 

Famham, The Misses, 6 00 

Friend H. H. F., 100 00 

Hammond, Miss Ellen, 5 00 

Harris, Herbert, Portland, Maine, .... 10 00 

Hazeltine, Charles B. R., 10 00 

Hemenway, Miss Clara, 100 00 

Amount carried forward, $570 00 
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Amount brought forward, . . . . $670 00 

Hodgdon, Mrs. Susan M.^ 5 00 

In memory of Miss Alice M. C. Matthews, . . 100 00 

Inslee, Miss Mary C, . . . / . . ' 6 00 

Jackson, Mrs. Mary J., 8 00 

Kendall, Miss H. W., 50 00 

Lamed, Charles, 100 00 

Lombard, The Misses, 10 00 

Metcalf, Mrs. Rosa C, 1,000 00 

Moors, J. B., 5 00 

Morse, Mrs. Leopold, 60 00 

Motley, Mrs. E. Preble, 25 00 

Moulton, Mrs. Louise Chandler, . . . . 25 00 

Nichols, Miss Sarah H., 10 00 

Noyes, Mr. and Mrs. J. B., 5 00 

Peabody, The Misses, Cambridge, .... 50 00 

Pratt, R. M., 25 00 

Primary Department of the First Congregational 

Church Sunday-school, Cambridge, . . . 10 00 
Primary Department of the Union Congregational 
Church Sunday-school of Weymouth and Brain- 
tree, 15 00 

Proceeds of entertainment given by the pupils of 

Perkins Institution, February 22d, 1906, . 46 50 

Raymond, Fairfield Eager, 5 00 

Sampson, Mrs. C. P., 5 00 

Schmidt, Arthur P., 10 00 

Seabury, The Misses, New Bedford, ... 25 00 

Smith, Ellen V., 5 00 

Social Club of West Newton (Barbara C. Lamson, 
Marion Marvin, Marjorie Marvin, Barbara Mat- 
lack, Ada H. Whitmore, Ethel P. Woods), . . 60 00 

Amount carried forward,. . . . ' . $2,224 50 
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Amount brought forward, .... 92^24 50 

Sohier, The MisaeB, 50 00 

Sunday-school of the Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, 10 00 

Sunday-school of the First Church, Boston, . 94 27 

Sunday-school of the Second Church, Dorchester, 10 00 

Van Nostrand, Mrs. Alonzo G., . . . . 5 00 

Walnut Avenue Y. P. S. C. E., Boxbury, . . 3 00 

Warner, Bobert L., 5 00 

Whitehead, Miss Mary, Dorchester, ... 10 00 

Williams, Balph B., 25 00 

Wood, Mrs. Ellen A., 20 00 

$2,456 77 
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CONTKIBUTIONS FOR CURRENT 

EXPENSES. 



Annual subscriptions through the Ladies' Auxiliary 
Society^ Miss S. E. Lane^ treasurer, . . . $4,970 00 

Cambridge Branch, through Miss Elizabeth 0. Nor- 
ton, treasurer, 543 00 

Dorchester Branch, through Mrs. J. Henry Bean, 
treasurer, 124 00 

Lynn Branch, through Mr. L. K. Blood, 189 00 

Milton Branch, through Mrs. William Wood, treas- 
urer, 199 00 

Worcester Branch, through Mrs. Edith Norcross 
Morgan, treasurer, 147 00 

$6,172 00 



All contributors to the fund are respectfully requested to peruse 
the above list, and to report either to Wiluam Endioott, Jr., Treas- 
urer, No, 115 Devonshire street, Boston, or to the Acting Director, 
South Boston, any omissions or inaccuracies which they may find 

in it. 

WILLIAM ENDICOTT, Jr., Treasurer. 

No. 115 Dkvokshiu Stbekt, Boston. 
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DONATIONS THROUGH THE LADIES' 
AUXILIARY. 



A friend, Brookline, $2 50 

Amsden, Mrs. Mary A., Rozbnry, . . . 1 00 

Annie L. P., 5 00 

Anonymous, 1 00 

Anonymous, 1 00 

Anonymous, 2 00 

Bailey, Miss Elizabeth H., Peterboro, N. H., 6 00 

Ballard, Miss Elizabeth, 5 00 

Barstow, Mrs. Grace P., Providence, B. I., . . 2 00 

Bartlett, The Misses, Roxbury, .... 6 00 

Baylies, Mrs. Walter C, 15 00 

Bemis, Mr. J. M., 10 00 

Bigelow, Miss Mary A., 10 00 

Blake, Mrs. Arthur W., Brookline, . . . 10 00 

Bowditch, Mr. William I., 5 00 

Bowers, Mrs. Henry B., 5 00 

Bramhall, Miss Elizabeth S., .... 3 00 

Bryant, Mrs. John D., 2 00 

Cabot, Mrs. Joseph S., 5 00 

Gary, Miss G. S., 9 00 

Children of Miss Jennie L. Baker's Sunday-school 

class, Williamsburg, 1 00 

Cochran, Mrs. A. P., 5 00 

Collar, Mr. William C, Boxbury, .... 2 00 

Amount carried forward, $111 50 
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Amount brought forward, .... $111 50 

Cotting, Mrs. C. E., 6 00 

Crane, Mrs. Z. Marshal^ Dalton, .... 50 00 

Crocker, Mrs. Uriel H;, 10 00 

CumingSy Miss, Jamaica Plain, .... 5 00 

Curtis, Mrs. Charles P., Jr., 10 00 

Dabney, Mr. Lewis S., 25 00 

Dabney, Miss Eoxana L., Santa Barbara, Cal., . 3 00 

Dana, Mr. Prank, Worcester, 5 00 

Dana, Mrs. James, Brookline, .... 3 00 

Devlin, Mr. John E., 25 00 

DnBois, Mrs. L. G., 15 00 

Ernst, Mrs. H. C, Jamaica Plain, ... 5 00 

Eustis, Mr. W. Tracy, Brookline, .... 2 00 

Evans, Mrs. Glendower, . . . . ' . . 10 00 

'' Every little helps,'' 1 00 

Fay, Mr. Joseph S., Jr., 25 00 

For the little blind girls, 1 00 

Fottler, Mrs. Jacob, 2 00 

French, Miss Cornelia A., 25 00 

Gardner, Mr. George A., 50 00 

Gooding, Mrs. T. P., 3 00 

Goulding, Mrs. L. R., 5 00 

Gray, Mrs. John Chipman, 30 00 

Green, Mr. Charles G., Cambridge, ... 10 00 

Gnild, Miss Harriet J., 5 00 

Hall, Miss Lanra E., 5 00 

Hallowell, Miss Henrietta T., Milton, ... 1 00 

Hill, Mrs. Lew C, 5 00 

Howe, The Misses, Brookline, . . . . 10 00 

Hyneman, Mrs. Louis, Brookline, .... 2 00 

Amount carried forward, $464 50 
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Amount brought forward, .... $464 50 

Junior Lend-a-Hand Club, Belmont, Mary L. Wel- 
lington, treasurer, through Mias Lucretia T. Blan- 

chard, 6 00 

Keep, Mrs. F. E., Brookline, 2 00 

Kimball, The Misses, Longwood, .... 25 00 

King, Mrs. Qeorge P., 5 00 

Lang, Mrs. B. J., 5 00 

Leavitt, Mr. Prank M., Eoxbury, .... 5 00 

Lincoln, Mr. A. L., Brookline, .... 5 00 

Loring, Mrs. Augustus P., 10 00 

Lowell, Mrs. George G., 20 00 

Monks, Mrs. George H., 20 00 

Morrill, Miss Fanny E., 100 00 

Moseley, Miss Ellen F., 5 00 

Nickerson, Mr. Andrew, 10 00 

Perr3% Mrs. Charles P., 2 00 

Perry, Mrs. Mary E., 50 00 

Peters, Mrs. Francis A., 5 00 

Pierce, Miss K. C, 6 00 

Porter, Mrs. Alex S., Jr., 6 00 

Potter, Mrs. William H., Brookline, ... 3 00 

Putnam, Mrs. James J., 5 00 

Rogers, Mrs. William B., 3 00 

Bobbins, Miss Agnes Frances, Brookline, . . 20 00 

S., Mrs., 100 00 

S. E. A., 1 00 

Sever, Miss Emily, 5 00 

Sherwin, Mr. Edward, 10 00 

Shonk, Mrs. George W., 6 00 

Souther, Mrs. J. K., 5 00 

Amount carried forward, $905 50 
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Amount brought forward. 



Spaulding^ Mrs. Mahlon D., . 

Sprague, Dr. Francis P., 

Stevens, Miss Alice B., Brookline, < 

Stevens, Mrs. H. H., 

Swift, Mrs. Florence A., 

Tapley, Mrs. Anna S., . 

Thayer, Mr. Byron T., . 

Thayer, Mrs. Ezra Bipley, 

Tilden, Mrs. E. F., Dorchester, 

Tilton, Mrs. Joseph B., . 

Tucker, Mrs. William A., 

Turner, Miss Esther Parkman, Brookline, 

Ward, The Misses, .... 

Ware, Mrs. Charles P., Brookline, . 

Ware, Miss Mary Lee, . 

Watson, Miss Abby L., Eoxbury, . 

Watson, Mrs. Thomas A., Weymouth, 

Wesson, Miss Isabel, . 

Whitman, Mr. James H., Charlestown, 

Whitman, Mrs. James H., Charlestown, . 

Whitney, Miss Kate A., 

Whitney, Miss Mary, 

Willson, Miss Lucy B., Salem, 

Windram, Mrs. Westwood T., 

Winthrop, Mrs. T. Lindall, . 

Wood, Mrs. R. W., Jamaica Plain (since died). 

Woodman, Mr. Stephen F., Jamaica Plain, . 



$905 60 



100 00 


10 00 


5 00 


5 00 


20 00 


10 00 


5 00 


5 00 


1 00 


5 00 


3 00 


2 00 


10 00 


1 00 


25 00 


2 00 


5 00 


5 00 


10 00 


10 00 


5 00 


2 00 


6 00 


10 00 


25 00 


5 00 


5 00 



$i;S01 50 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Throoch th« Lftdies' Avziliaiy Boelety, Mia 8. K. Lavb, Treaaurer. 



Abbott, Miss A. F., Brookline, .... $5 00 

Abbott, Miss G. £., BrookUne, .... 1 00 

Abbott, Mrs. J., 5 00 

Abbott, Mrs. P. W., 10 00 

Abel, Mrs. S. C, Brookline, 1 00 

Adams, Mrs. Charles H., Jamaica Plain, 5 00 

Adams, Mr. George, Boxbury, .... 1 00 

Alden, Mrs. C. H., Longwood, .... 5 00 

Alford, Mrs. 0. H., . . . . . 5 00 

Allen, Mrs. P. B., 5 00 

Allen, Mrs. Thomas, 5 00 

Allen, Mrs. W. H., 5 00 

Alley, Mrs. George B., Brookline, .... 1 00 

Ames, Bev. Charles Grordon, 10 00 

Ames, Miss Mary S., 50 00 

Amory, Mrs. Charles W., 100 00 

Amory, Mrs. William, 5 00 

Anderson, Mis^ Anna P., Lowell, .... 2 00 

Anderson, Mrs. J. P., 10 00 

Anthony, Mrs. S. Beed, 5 00 

Appleton, Miss Fanny C, 2 00 

Appleton, Mrs. Samuel, 5 00 

Atkins, Mrs. Edwin P., Belmont, .... 5 00 

Amount carried forward, $248 00 
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Amount brought forward, 

Atkinson, Mrs. Edward, Brookline, 

Ayer, Mrs. James B., . . . 

Bacon, Miss Ellen S., Jamaica Plain, 

Bacon, Miss Mary P., Chestnut Hill, 

Badger, Mrs. Wallis B., Brookline, 

Baer, Mrs. Lonis, .... 

Bailey, Mrs. Hollis R., Cambridge, 

Balch, Miss Elizabeth A., 

Balch, Mrs. P. G., . 

Baldwin, Mr. E. L., 

Baldwin, Mrs. J. C. T., Brookline, 

Ballard, Mrs. Vincent, Brookline, 

Bangs, Mrs. P. E., . 

Barnard, Mrs. Mary C. E., Dorchester, 

Bartlett, Miss Mary H., . 

Bartol, Miss Elizabeth H., 

Bartol, Mrs. John W., . 

Bass, Mrs. Emma M., Newtonville, 

Basto, Mrs. Mary A., Roxbury, 

Batcheller, Mrs. A. H., . 

Batcheller, Mr. Robert, . 

Bates, Mrsl I. Chapman, 

Bates, Messrs. W. and S. W., 

Batt, Mrs. C. R., Newton, 

Beal, Mrs. Boylston A., . 

Beebe, Mrs. J. Arthur, . 

Bemis, Mrs. John W., . 

Berlin, Dr. Fanny, . 

Berwin, Mrs. Jacob, 

Bigelow, Mrs. G. T., 



$248 00 



10 00 


5 00 


10 00 


5 00 


2 00 


5 00 


2 00 


2 00 


5 00 


2 00 


3 00 


1 00 


10 00 


2 00 


5 00 


10 00 


5 00 


10 00 


3 00 


10 00 


2 00 


3 00 


2 00 


5 00 


10 00 


25 00 


2 00 


1 00 


5 00 


5 00 



Amount carried forward, $415 00 
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Amount brought forward, $415 00 

Bigdow, Mrs. Henry H., Brookline, ... 3 00 

Bigelow, Mn. PreBCott, BrooUine, .... 10 00 

Billings, Mn. J. B., Jamaica Plain, ... 2 00 

Blacker, MiBS Eliza F., Allston, .... 10 00 

Blackmar, Mrs. W. W., 5 00 

Blake, Mrs. Charles, 5 00 

Blake, Mrs. S. Parkman, 5 00 

Blake, Mrs. T. D., Brookline, .... 5 00 

Blake, Mr. William P., 5 00 

Bliss, Mrs. L. C, Brookline, 2 00 

Boardman, Mrs. Alice L., 2 00 

Boardman, Miss E. D., 2 00 

Boland, Dr. E. S., 5 00 

Bolster, Mrs. Wilfred, Roxbnry, .... 1 00 

Bond, Mrs. Charles H., 10 00 

Boody, Mr. J. H., Brookline, .... 5 00 

Borland, Mr. M. W., 10 00 

Bowditch, Mrs. Alfred, 5 00 

Bowditch, Dr. Henry P., Jamaica Plain, . . 2 00 

Bowditch, Dr. Vincent Y., 2 00 

Bradford, Mrs. C. P., 10 00 

Bradford, Mrs. Charlotte T., Brookline, . . 10 00 

Bradford, Miss Sarah H., 2 00 

Bremer, Mrs. J. L., 10 00 

Brewer, Mrs. D. C, 2 00 

Brewer, Mr. Edward M., 5 00 

Brewer, Miss Lucy S., 10 00 

Bridge, Mrs. J. G., 2 00 

Brooks, Mr. George, Brookline, .... 2 00 

Brown, Mrs. Atherton T., 10 00 

Amount carried forward, $574 00 
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Amount brought forward. 



Brown^ Miss Augusta M.^ 

Brown, Mr. C. H. C, Brookline, 

Brown^ Miss Elizabeth B.^ 

Brown, Mrs. Samuel N., 

Bruerton, Mrs. James, Maiden, 

Bryant, Mrs. John D., . 

BuUard, Mr. Stephen, 

Bullard, Mrs. William S., 

Bullens, Miss Charlotte L., Newton, 

Bumstead, Mrs. Freeman J., Cambridge 

died), 

Btmker, Mr. Alfred, Boxbury, 

Burnett, Mrs. Joseph, . 

Bumham, Mrs. Henry D., 

Bumham, Mrs. John A., 

Burr, Mrs. Allston, Chestnut Hill, 

Burr, Mrs. C. C, Newton Centre, . 

Burr, Mrs. I. Tucker, Jr., Beadville, 

Butler, Mrs. Charles S., . 

Cabot, Dr. A. T., . 

Cabot, Mrs. Walter C, Brookline, . 

Cabot, Mr. John H., Brookline, 

Calkins, Miss Mary W., Wellesley, . 

Carr, Mrs. Samuel, 

Carter, Mrs. George E., Brookline, 

Carter, Mrs. John W., West Newton, 

Carter, Miss M. Elizabeth, 

Cary, Miss Ellen 6., . . . 

Cary, Miss Georgiana S., 

Caryl, Miss Harriet E., . 



(since 



$574 00 



5 00 


10 00 


5 00 


5 00 


10 00 


3 00 


10 00 


10 00 


1 00 


10 00 


2 00 


5 00 


5 00 


5 00 


5 00 


10 00 


10 00 


2 00 


5 00 


25 00 


5 00 


3 00 


10 00 


00 


5 00 


20 00 


20 00 


1 00 


2 00 



Amount carried forward, $788 00 



1 
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Amount brought forward. 



Case, Mrs. James B., . . . 
Gate, Mr. Martin L., Rozbury, 
Gate, Mrs. Martin L., Boxbury, \ 
Ghamberlain, Mrs. M. L., 
Chandler, Mrs. Prank W., 
Channing, Mrs. Walter, Brookline, 
Chapin, Mrs. Henry B., Jamaica Plain, 
Chapman, Miss E. D., Cambridge, 
Chapman, Miss J. E. C, Cambridge, 
Chase, Dr. H. Lincoln, Brookline, . 
Chase, Mrs. Susan R., Brookline, . 
Cheney, Mrs. Arthur, 
Cheney, Mr. C. W., Brookline, 
Chick, Mrs. I. W., . 
Choate, Mr. Charles P., . 
Clapp, Miss Antoinette, Wellesley Hills, 

Clapp, Dr. H. C, 

Clapp, Miss Helen, Charlestown, N. H., 
Clark, Mr. B. Preston, in memory of Mrs. 

Clark, 

Clark, Mrs. Prederick S., 

Clark, Mrs. J. J., . 

Clark, Mrs. John T., Jamaica Plain, 

Clark, Miss Sarah W., Beverly, 

Clarke, Mrs. Albert, 

Clement, Mrs. Hazen, 

Clerk, Mrs. W. P., Roxbury, . ,. 

Cobb, Miss Clara B., Quincy, 

Cobb, Mrs. Charles K., . 

Cobb, Mrs. John E., Brookline, 



Amount carried forward, $930 00 
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Amount brought forward, .... $930 00 

Cochrane, Mrs. Alex, 6 00 

Codman, Miss, 5 00 

Codman, Mrs. Charles E., 10 00 

Coffin, Mrs. George E., Brookline, .... 2 00 

Collamore, Miss, 6 00 

Comer, Mrs. Joseph, Brookline, .... 1 00 

Conant, Mrs. N'athaniel, Brookline, ... 1 00 

Conant, Mrs. William M., 2 00 

Conrad, Mrs. David, Brookline, .... 2 00 

Converse, Mrs. C. C, 10 00 

Coolidge, Mrs. Algernon, . . . . . 6 00 

Coolidge, Mrs. Francis L., 1 00 

Coolidge, Mrs. J. Bandolph, 10 00 

Coolidge, Mr. John T., 10 00 

Coolidge, Mrs. Penelope F., Eoxbiiry, ... 1 00 

Corey, Mrs. H. D., Newton, 2 00 

Cotton, Miss Elizabeth A., Longwood, ... 10 00 

Covel, Mrs. A. S., 5 00 

Cowing, Mrs. Martha W., Brookline, . . . 25 00 

Cox, Mrs. William E., Chestnut Hill, ... 10 00 

Craig, Mrs. D. E., . . .. . . . . 5 00 

Craigin, Dr. G. A., 5 00 

Crane, Mrs. Aaron M., 6 00 

Crane, Mr. Zenas, Dalton, 60 00 

Crehore, Mrs. G. C, 6 00 

Crocker, Miss Sarah H., 5 00 

Crosby, Mrs. S. V. E., 10 00 

Cumings, Miss Gertrude, Jamaica Plain, . . 5 00 

Cumings, Mrs. John W., Brookline, ... 2 00 

Cummings, Mrs. Charles A., 5 00 

Amount carried forward, $1,149 00 
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Amount brought forward, 

Cumston, Mrs. J. S., 

Currier, Mr. J. Frank, Roxbury, 

Curtis, The Misses, Brookline, 

Curtis, Mrs. Charles P., 

Curtis, Mr. George W., Roxbury, 

Curtis, Mrs. H. G., 

Curtis, Mrs. J. F., 

Curtis, Mrs. Mary S., Brookline, 

Curtis, Mr. William 0., Roxbury, 

Gushing, Mrs. H. W., . 

Gushing, Miss Sarah P., 

Cutler, Mrs. Charles F., 

Cutler, Mrs. E. G., 

Cutler, Mrs. George C, Brookline, 

Cutter, Mr. Edward L., Dorchester^ 

Cutter, Mrs. Ellen M., Brookline, 

Cutter, Mrs. Frank W., Dorchester. 

Dale, Mrs. Eben, . 

Damon, Mrs. J. L., Jr., Longwood 

Dana, Mrs. George N"., . 

Dana, Mr. Samuel B., . 

Dane, Mrs. E. S., Longwood, 

Dane, Mrs. Francis, 

Daniels, Mrs. Edwin A., 

Davis, Mrs. Edward L., . 

Davis, Mrs. Simon, 

Day, Mrs. Lewis, Norwood, 

DeLong, Mrs. E. R., 

Dennison, Mrs. E. W., . 

Denny, Mrs. Arthur B., Chestnut Hill, 

Amount carried forward, . 



$1,149 00 
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$1,276 00 
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Amount brought forward^ 



c. 



Lang 



Denny, Mrs. H. M., 

Denny, Mrs. W. C, Washington,^ D. 

Derby, Mrs. Hasket, 

Dickman, Mrs. George, . 

Dixon, Mrs. L. S., . 

Doliber, Mrs. Thomas, Brookline, 

Dreyfus, Mrs. Carl, in memory of Hettie 

Shuman, 
DriseoII, Mrs. Dennis, Brookline, 
Drost, Mrs. C. A., . 
Drummond, Mrs. James, 
Dnnbar, Mrs. James R., Brookline, 
Dwight, Mts. Thomas, . 
Eager, Mrs. Elizabeth C, 
Edgar, Mrs. C. L., Longwood, 
Edmands, Mr. H. H. W., Eoxbnry, 
Edmands, Mrs. M. Q., Chestnnt Hill, 
Edwards, Miss Hannah M., . 
Edwards, Mr. John C, Brookline, 
Eliot, Mrs. Amory, 
Eliot, Mrs. W. R., . 
Ellis, Mrs. Caleb, . 
Elms, Mrs. Edward C, Newton, 
Elms, Miss Florence G., Newton, 
Elms, Mrs. James C, Newton, 
Ely, Mrs. Harriet E., . 
Emerson, Miss Elizabeth, Brookline, 
Emerson, Mrs. Harriet M., . 
Emery, Mrs. Edwin P., Brookline, 
Emery, Mrs. Mark, North Anson, Me., 



Amount carried forward, $1,386 00 
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Brookline. 



$1,386 00 



Amount brought forward, 

Emmons, Mrs. R. W., ^d, 

Endicott, Mrs. Henry, . 

Endicott, Mrs. William C, 

Ernst, Mrs. C. W., 

Estabrook, Mrs. Arthur F., . 

Estabrook, Mrs. George W., . 

Eustis, Mrs. Herbert H., Brookline, 

Eiistis, Mrs. Henry L., Brookline, 

Evans, Mrs. Charles, 

Everett, Miss Caroline F., Roxbury, 

Ewing, Mrs. C. A. E., Brookline, 

Fabtan, Mrs. Francis Wright, 

Fairbaim, Mrs. R. B., . 

Fairbanks, Mrs. C. F., Milton, 

Farmer, Mr. L. G., 

Farnsworth, Mrs. Edward M., Sr., 

Faulkner, Miss Fannie M., 

Fay, Mrs. Dudley B., 

Fay, Miss Sarah B., 

Fay, Miss Sarah M., 

Ferguson, Mrs. Robert, 

Fernald, Miss G. H., 

Ferrin, Mrs. M. T. B., Newton, 

Field, Mrs. D. W., Brockton, 

Fisk, Mr. Lyman B., Cambridge, 

Fiske, Mrs. Joseph N., . 

Fitch, Miss Carrie T., . 

Fitz, Mrs. Walter Scott, 

Flaofg. Mrs. Augustus, . 

Flint, Mrs. Caroline E., Brookline, 



Amount carried forward, $1,581 00 
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Amount brought forward, .... $1,581 00 

Flint, Mrs. D. B., 2 00 

Flood, Mrs. Hugh, Brookline, .... 2 00 

Forbes, Mrs. W. H., . . . . . . 3 00 

Foss, Mrs. Eugene N., Jamaica Plain, ... 10 00 

Foster, Mrs. Anna S., Chestnut Hill, ... 2 00 

Frank, Mrs. Daniel, 2 00 

Freeman, Mrs. Louisa A., 2 00 

French, Mrs. E. A., 5 00 

French, Mrs. John J., 5-00 

French, Mr. Wilfred A., Boxbury, ... 5 00 

Friedman, Mrs. Max, Boxbnry, .... 6 00 

Friedman, Mrs. S., Roxbnry, 5 00 

Frothingham, Mrs. Lucy F., 2 00 

Frothingham, Mrs. Langdon, 5 00 

Fr}', Mrs. Charles (since died), .... 10 00 

Fuller, Mrs. R. B., 5 00 

Gardner, Mrs. John L,, 5 00 

Gaston, Miss, 5 00 

Gay, Mrs. Albert, Brookline, 1 00 

Gay, Dr. Warren F., 5 00 

Gilbert, Mr. Joseph T., 2 00 

Gill, Mr. Abbott D., Roxbury, .... 2 00 

Gill, Mrs. George F., 1 00 

Gillett, Mr. S. Lewis, Roxbury, .... 3 00 

Gilmore, Mrs. K. M., 5 00 

Gleason, Mrs. Cora L., 1 00 

Goldthwait, Mrs. Joel, 2 00 

Goodhue, Mrs. George H., Chestnut Hill, . . 1 00 

Gorham, Mrs. W. H., . . . . . . 5 00 

Gowing, Mrs. Henry A., Brookline, ... 2 00 

Amount carried forward, $1,691 00 



374 



$1,691 OO 



Amount brought forward, 

Grandgent, Prof. Charles H., Cambridge, 

Grandgenty Mrs. Lucy L., Cambridge, 

Grant, Mrs. Bobert, 

Graves, Mrs. J. L., ... 

Gray, Mrs. John Chipman, 

Gray, Mrs. Morris, Chestnut Hill, . 

Gray, Mrs. Reginald, Chestnut Hill, 

Greeley, Mrs. R. F., 

Greene, Mrs. J. S. Copley, 

Greenleaf, Mrs. Lyman B., 

Greenough, Mrs. A. A., Jamaica Plain, 

Greenough, Mrs. Charles P., Longwood, 

Grew, Mrs. H. S., . 

Griggs, Mr. B. P., Boxbury, . 

Griggs, Mrs. Thomas B., 

Guild, Mr. Frederic, 

Gunsenhiser, Mrs. A., Brookline, 

Hall, Mrs. Anthony Dennis, . 

Hall, Mrs. Eliza J., 

Hall, Miss Fanny, . 

Hall, Mrs. Solomon, Dorchester, 

Hall, Mr. William F., Brookline (since died) 

Harding, Mrs. Edgar, 

Hardy, Mrs. A. H., 

Harrington, Mrs. F. B., . 

Harrington, Dr. Harriet L., Dorchester, 

Harris, Miss Frances K., Jamaica Plain, 

Hart, Mrs. Thomas N., . 

Hartley, Mrs. Harry, Brookline, 

Harwood, Mrs. George S., Newton, 



Amount carried forward, $1,839 00 
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Amount brought forward. 

Hatch, Mrs. Jennie B., Beading, 

Haven, Mrs. Franklin, . 

Hayden, Mrs. Charles B., 

Hayes, Mrs. S. Dana, 

Hayward, Mrs. G. G., 

Head, Mrs. Charles, 

Heard, Mrs. J. Theodore, 

Heath, Mr. Nathaniel, . 

Hecht, Mrs. Jacob H., . 

Hemenway, Mrs. C. P., . 

Hering, Mrs. H. S., 

Herman, Mrs, Joseph M., 

Herrick, Miss A. J., Bockland, Maine, 

Hersey, Mrs. Alfred H., . 

Hersey, Miss M. T., 

Higginson, Miss E. C, Brookline, 

Higginson, Mrs. F. L., . 

Higginson, Mrs. Henry Lee, . 

Hight, Mrs. C. A., Longwood, 

Hill, Mrs. Hamilton A., . 

Hill, Mrs. S. A., Brookline, . 

Hills, Mrs. S. E., Jamaica Plain, 

Hiscock, Mrs. L. B., Boxbury, 

Hitchcock, Mrs. Oeraldine, 

Hobbs, Mrs. Warren D., 

Hogg, Mr. John, . 

Holbrook, Mrs. Walter H., Newton, 

Hollander, Mrs. Louis P., 

Hood, Mrs. George H., . 

Hooper, Miss Adeline D., 



$1,839 00 
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Amount carried forward, $2,020 00 
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Amount brought forward. 



Hooper, Mrs. James R., . 

Hooper, Mrs. N. L., . . . 

Horton, Mrs. Edward A., 

Houghton, Miss Elizabeth O., 

Houston, Mr. James A., 

Howard, Mrs. P. B., Brookline, 

Howe, Mrs. Arabella, 

Howe, Mrs. George D., . 

Howe, Mr. George E., . 

Howe, Mrs. J. S., Brookline, . 

Howland, Mrs. D. W., Longwood, . 

Ho\i, Mrs. C. C, Brookline, . 

Hoyt, Mrs. J. C, Newburyport, 

Hubbard, Mrs. Charles W., . 

Hubbard, Mrs. Elliot, . 

Hudson, Mrs. John E., . 

Hunneman, Miss Elizabeth A., Roxbury 

Hunneman, Mrs. S. W., Roxbury, . 

Hunnewell, Mrs. Arthur, 

Hunnewell, Mr. Walter, . 

Hutchins, Mrs. Constantino F., 

lasigi, Mrs. Oscar, .... 

In memory of Mrs. Charles Lowell Thay 

Jacobs, Mrs. Fred W., Brookline, . 

Jelly, Dr. George F., . . . 

Jenkins, Mr. Charles, 

Jennings, Miss Julia F., Wellesley, 

Jewett, Miss Annie, 

Jewett, Miss Sarah Ome, South Berwick, Me., 

Johnson, Miss Mary F., . 



er, 



Amount carried forward, . 
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$2,218 00 
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Amount brought forward, .... $2,218 00 

Johnson, Mr. Arthur S., 5 00 

Johnson, Mrs. Edward, 2 00 

Johnson, Mr. Edward C, 10 00 

Johnson, Miss Fanny L., WoUaston, ... 1 00 

Johnson, Mrs. P. W., 3 00 

Johnson, Mrs. Herbert S., 10 00 

Johnson, Mr. Wolcott H., 10 00 

Jolliffe, Mrs. T. H., Brookline, .... 5 00 

Jones, Mrs. B. M., 10 00 

Jones, Mrs. Jerome, Brookline, .... 10 00 

Josselyn, Mrs. A. S., ..... . 6 00 

Joy, Mrs. Charles H., 10 00 

Keene, Mrs. S. W., Boxbury, .... 2 00 

Kelly, Mrs. E. A., 6 00 

Kennard, Mrs. A. W., 1 00 

Kennard, Mrs. Charles W., 1 00 

Kidder, Mrs. Henry P., 10 00 

Kidner, Mrt. Eeuben, 2 00 

Kimball, Mrs. D. P., . . . . . 25 00 

Kimball, Mr. Edward P., Maiden, ... 10 00 

Kimball, Mrs. Marcus M., 50 00 

Kimball, Miss Susan Day, 2 00 

King, Mrs. D. Webster, 5 00 

Kingsbury, Miss Mary E., Brookline, ... 1 00 

Kingsley, Mrs. Robert C, Brookline, ... 1 00 

Klous, Mr. Isaac, Boxbury, 2 00 

Koshland, Mrs. Joseph, 10 00 

Kuhn, Mrs. Grace M., 10 00 

Lamb, Miss Augusta T., Brookline, ... 1 00 

Lamson, Mrs. J. A., 2 00 

Amount carried forward, $2,439 00 
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Amount brought forward. 

Lane, Mrs. Benjamin P., Bozbury, 

Lane, Mrs. Gardiner Martin, . 

Larkin, The Miaaes, 

Lavalle, Mrs. John, 

Lawrence, Mr. Charles B., Brookline, 

Lawrence, Mrs. John, Groton, 

Leamard, Mrs. George E., 

Lee, Mrs. George C, . . . 

Lee, Mrs. Joseph, .... 

Leiand, Mrs. Lewis A., Brookline, 

Lev}% Mrs. B., Brookline, 

Linder, Mrs. G., Brookline, . 

Lins, Mrs. Ferdinand, Jamaica Plain, 

Livermore, Mr. Thomas L., Jamaica 

Locke, Mrs. Charles A., Chestnut Hill, 

Loring, The Misses, 

Loring, Mr. W. C, 

Loring, Mrs. W. C, 

Lothrop, Miss Mary B., . 

Lothrop, Mrs. Thornton K., 

T^throp, Mrs. W. S. H., 

Lovett, Mr. A. S., Brookline, 

Lovett, Mrs. A. S., Brookline, 

Low, Mrs. Oilman S., . 

Lowell, ISilrs. Charles, 

Lowell, Mrs. Frederick E., 

Lowell, Mrs. John, . 

Lyman, Mr. John Pickering, . 

L)Tnan, Mrs. Theodore, Brookline, 

Mack, Mrs. Thomas, 



Plain 



$2,439 00 
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Amount carried forward, $2,820 00 
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Amount brought forward, .... $2,820 00 

Magee, Mr. J. L., Chelsea, 10 00 

Mallory, Mrs. F. B., Qeorgetown, .... 6 00 

Mandell, Mrs. S. P., 6 00 

Mansfield, Mrs. Gkorge S., Maiden, ... 3 00 

Mansfield, Mrs. S. M., 1 00 

Mansur, Mrs. Martha P., 3 00 

Marrs, Mrs. Kingsmill, Wayland, .... 10 00 

Marsh, Mrs. Robert, 2 00 

Marshall, Mrs. J. P. C, 10 00 

Matchett, Mrs. W. P., 5 00 

McKee, Mrs. William L., 3 00 

Mead, Mrs. S. B., Dedham, 10 00 

Means, Mrs. William A., 10 00 

Merriam, Mr. Charles, 5 00 

Merriam, Mr. Frank, 10 00 

Merrill, Mrs. J. Warren, Cambridge, ... 10 00 

Merrill, Mrs. J. Warren, 2d, 2 00 

Merrill, Mrs. L. M., Brookline, .... 2 00 

Merriman, Mrs. Daniel, 10 00 

jjilessinger. Miss Susan D., Boxbnr}', ... 1 00 

Mills, Mrs. D. T., 5 00 

Mixter, Miss M. A., 1 00 

Monks, Mrs. George H., 5 00 

^lonroe, Mrs. George H., Brookline, ... 5 00 

Montgomery, Mrs. W. L., 1 00 

Moore, Mrs. Henry P., Brookline, .... 2 00 

Morey, Mrs. Edwin, 5 00 

Morison, Mrs. John H., 5 00 

Morrill, Mrs. Ellen A., Eoxbnry, .... 6 00 

Morrill, Miss Fanny E., 5 00 

Amount carried forward, $2,976 00 



880 



Amount brought forward. 



City, 



Morris, Mrs. Prances Isabel, N. Y. 
Morse, Mrs. Jacob, 
Morse, Mrs. S. A., ... 

Morss, Mrs. Anthony S., Charlestown, 
Morss, Mrs. Everett, 
Moseley, Miss Ellen F., . 
Nathan, Mrs. Jacob, Brookline, 
Nazro, Mrs. Fred H., Roxbury, 
Nazro, Miss Mary W., Roxbury, . 
Neal, Miss Caroline F., Brookline, 
Newell, Mrs. James W., Brookline, 
Newell, Mrs. M. A. M., Roxbury, . 
Newton, Mrs. E. Bertram, 
Nichols, Mrs. E. H., Brookline, 
Nichols, Mr. Seth, New York City, 
Nickerson, Mr. Andrew, 
Niebuhr, Miss Mary M., 
Norcross, Mrs. Otis, 
Norcross, Mrs. Otis, Jr., 
North, Mrs. James N., Brookline, 
Noyes, Mrs. George D., Brookline, 
Oliver, Miss Martha C, Phila., 
Olmsted, Mrs. J. C, Brookline, 
Orcutt, Mrs. William Dana, . 
Osbom, Mrs. Anna F., Hartland, Me., 
Osbom, Mrs. John B., . 
Osgood, Mrs. John Felt, 
Page, Mrs. Calvin Gates, 
Page, Mrs. L. J., Brookline, . 
Paine, Mrs. William D., Brookline, 



Amount carried forward, $3,088 00 
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Amount brought forward. 



L., 



Palfrey, Mrs. J. C, . . . 

Parker, Mrs. Charles E., 

Parker, Miss Eleanor S., 

Parsons, Miss Anna Q. T., Boxbnry, 

Peabody, Mrs. Anna P., 

Peabody, Mrs. C. H., Brookline, . 

Peabody, Mrs. Oliver W., 

Peabody, Mrs. S. Endicott, . 

Pearson, Mrs. C. H., Brookline, 

Pecker, The Misses Annie J. and Mary 

Peckerman, Mrs. E. E., . 

Peirce, Mrs. Silas, Brookline, 

Peirson, Mrs. Charles L., 

Percy, Mrs. Fred B., Brookline, . 

Perry, Mrs. Claribel N., 

Perry, Miss Elizabeth H., Bridgewater, 

Pfaelzer, Mrs. F. T., . . . 

Philbrick, Mrs. E. S., Brookline, . 

Phillips, Mrs. Anna T., 

Pickert, Mrs. Lehman, Brookline, . 

Pierce, Mr. Phineas, 

Pitman, Mrs. Benjamin F., Brookline, 

Plimier, Mrs. Avery, 

Pope, Drs. C. A. and E. F., . 

Porteous, Miss M. F., . 

Porter, Mrs. A. S., ... 

Porter, Mrs. Georgia M.. Whidden, Brookline, 

Porter, Miss Nellie E., North Anson, Me., 

Porter, Mrs. P. 6., Cambridgeport (since died), 

Prager, Mrs. Philip, 



Amount carried forward, , 



$3,088 00 
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$3,264 00 
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Amount brought forward. 



Pratt, Mrs. E. E., . 

Pratt, Mrs. ElUott W., . 

Prendergast, Mr. James M., . 

Preston, Mrs. G. H., 

Priest, Mrs. Ashley, Brookline, 

Proctor, Mrs. Henry H., 

Punchard, Miss A. L., Brookline, 

Putnam, Miss Ellen D., 

Putnam, Mrs. George, . 

Putnam, Miss Georgina Lowell, 

Putnam, Miss Sarah G., 

Quincy, Mrs. George H., 

Quincy, Mrs. H. P., 

Rand, Mrs. Arnold A. (for 1905-06), 

Ranney, Mr. Fletcher, . 

Ratshesky, Mrs. Fanny, . 

Ratshesky, Mrs. I. A., . 

Ra^THond, Mrs. Henry E., 

Reed, Mrs. Arthur, Brookline, 

Reed, Mrs. John H., Roxbury, 

Reed, Mrs. William H., . 

Reynolds, Mrs. John Phillips, 

Rhodes, Mrs. Albert H., 

Rhodes, Miss Florence R., 

Rhodes, Mrs. James F., . 

Rhodes, Mrs. S. H., Brookline, 

Rice, Mr. David, . 

Rice, Mrs. David, . 

Rice, Mrs. David Hall, Brookline, 

Rice, Mrs. Francis B., . 



♦3,264 00 
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$3,439 00 
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Amount irought forward, .... $3,439 00 

Rice, Mrs. Henry A., 5 00 

Rice, Mrs. N. W., 6 00 

Rice, Mrs. W. B., Quincy, 2 00 

Rice, Mrs. W. P., . ." 5 00 

Richards, Miss Alice A., in memory of her mother, 

Mrs. Dexter N. Richards, 10 00 

Richards, Miss Annie L., 20 00 

Richards, Mrs. C. A., 16 00 

Richardson, The Misses, Roxbury, .... 3 00 

Richardson, Mrs. Edward C, .... 5 00 

Richardson, Mrs. Frederick, Brookline, . . * . 6 00 

Richardson, Mrs. John, Chestnut Hill, ... 3 00 

Richardson, Mrs. Mary M., 1 00 

Richardson, Mr. Spencer W., 5 00 

Richardson, Mrs. T. 0., 10 00 

Riley, Mr. Charles E., Newton, .... 10 00 

Ripley, Mr. Frederic H., 2 00 

Robbins, Mrs. Royal, Longwood, .... 10 00 

Robinson, Mrs. Henry H., Brookline, ... 2 00 

Robinson, Miss H. M., 10 00 

Robinson, Mrs. H. W., 5 00 

Rodman, Mr. S. W. (since died), .... 10 00 

Roeth, Mrs. A. G., 1 00 

Rogers, Miss Anna P., 10 00 

Rogers, Mrs. Henry M., 5 00 

Rogers, Mrs. Jacob C, ..... . 6 00 

Rogers, Mrs. J. F., 3 00 

Rogers, Mrs. R. K., Brookline, .... 5 00 

Rogers, Miss Susan S., 5 00 

Rogers, Mrs. William B., . . . . . 3 00 

A mount carried forward, $3,619 00 
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Amount brought forward. 



Bosenbaum^ Mrs. L.^ . . . . 

Ross, Mrs. Waldo 0., . . . . 

Rotch, Mrs. Clara M., New Bedford, 

Rotch, Miss Mary R., New Bedford, 

Rotch, Mrs. Thomas Morgan, 

Rothwell, Mrs. W. H., Longwood, . 

Rowland, Mrs. Charles B., New York City, 

Rowlett, Mrs. Thomas S., Brookline, 

Russell, Mrs. Elliott, .... 

Russell, Mrs. Henr)' 6., Providence, R. I., 

Russell, Mrs. Isaac H., Cambridge, 

Rust, Mrs. Nathaniel J., ... 

Ryan, Miss Mary A., Quincy, 

Sabin, Mrs. Charles W., Brookline, 

Sabine, Miss Catherine, Brookline, 

Sabine, Mrs. G. K., Brookline, 

St. John, Mrs. J. A., Brookline, . 

Saltonstall, Mr. Richard M., in memory of his 

mother, Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall, 
Sampson, Mrs. J. V., 
Sampson, Miss H. H., . 
Sampson, Mrs. Oscar H., 
Sanborn, Mrs. C. W. H., 
Sanger, Mr. Sabin P., Brookline, 
Sargent, Mrs. E. P., Brookline, 
Sargent, Mrs. F. W., 
Sargent, Mrs. L. M., 
Sargent, Mrs. Winthrop, 
Saunders, Mrs. D. E., Brookline, 
Scaife, Miss Helen, North Cohasset, 



Amount carried forward, $3,788 00 



$3,619 00 



1 00 


5 00 


10 00 


10 00 


2 00 


5 00 


2 00 


1 00 


2 00 


25 00 


5 00 


2 00 


1 00 


2 00 


2 00 


2 00 


5 00 


10 00 


2 00 


1 00 


5 00 


1 00 


3 00 


2 00 


5 00 


5 00 


50 00 


1 00 


2 00 
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Amount brought forward, .... $3^788 00 

Scott, Mrs. William M., 2 00 

Scudder, Mrs. J. D., in memory of her mother, 

Mrs. N. M. Downer, 

Scull, Mrs. Gideon, • 

Seamans, Mr. James M., Brookline, 

Sears, Mr. Frederick B., .... 

Sears, Mrs. Herbert M., .... 

Sears, Mrs. Knyvet W., 

Sears, Mrs. Philip H., 

Sears, Mrs. Philip S., 

Sears, Mrs. Willard T., 

Severance, Mrs. Pierre C, . . . . 

Sewall, Mrs. W. B., 

Shapleigh, Mrs. John W., Brookline, 
Shattuck, Mrs. George B., . . . . 
Shaw, Mrs. Benjamin S., 
Shaw, Mrs. Q. Rowland, .... 

Shaw, Mrs. George B., 

Shaw, Mrs. Bobert Gould, .... 
Shepard, Mrs. L. H., Brookline, . 
Shepard, Mr. 0. A., Brookline, 
Shepard, Mrs. Thomas H., Brookline, . 
Shepard, Mrs. T. P., Providence, E. I., 
Sherburne, Mrs. C. W. (since died), 
Sherman, Mrs. George M., Brookline, . 

Sias, Mrs. Charles D., 

Sigoumey, Mr. Henry, 

Simpkins, Miss Mary W., Jamaica Plain, 
Skinner, Mrs. William, Holyoke, . 
Slade, Mrs. D. D., Chestnut Hill, 

Amount carried forward, $4,012 00 



5 00 


10 00 


10 00 


26 00 


25 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


5 00 


6 00 


3 00 


2 00 


6 00 


6P0 


10 00 


2 00 


5 00 


5 00 


3 00 


5 00 


25 00 


6 00 


2 00 


5 00 


10 00 


5 00 


5 00 


5 00 
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Amount brought forward, 



Slatery, Mrs. William, . 

Smithy Mrs. Phineas B., Boxbury^ 

Smith, Mrs. Thomas P., Brookline, . 

Snow, Mrs. F: E., . 

Soren, Mr. John H., Roxbury, 

Sprague, Mrs. Charles, Hingham, . 

Sprague, Miss M. C, Brookline, . 

Stackpole, Mrs. F. D., . 

Staekpole, Miss Roxana, 

Stadtmiller, Mrs. F., Jamaica Plain, 

Standish, Miss Adelaide, Brookline, 

Stearns, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H., Brookline, 

Steams, Mrs. R. H., . . . 

Steams, Mrs. R. S., Jamaica Plain, 

Steinert, Mrs. Alex., 

Stetson, Miss Sarah M., . 

Stevens, Mrs. H. H., 

Stevenson, Miss Annie B., Brookline, 

Stevenson, Mrs. Robert H., . 

Stockton, Mrs. Mary A., 

Stone, Mrs. Edwin P., . 

Stone, Mrs. Frederick, . 

Stone, Mrs. Philip S., Ijongwood, 

Storer, Miss A. M., 

Storer, Miss M. G., 

Storrow, Mrs. James J., 

Strauss, Mrs. Ferdinand, 

Strauss, Mrs. Louis, 

Sturgis, Mrs. John H., 

Swan, Mr. Charles H., . 



$4,012 00 



1 00 


2 00 


1 00 


20 00 


1 00 


1 00 


5 00 


2 00 


5 00 


5 00 


5 00 


30 00 


10 00 


10 00 


3 00 


10 00 


5 00 


5 00 


10 00 


3 00 


5 00 


15 00 


1 00 


5 00 


5 00 


10 00 


2 00 


2 00 


5 00 


5 00 



Amount carried forward, $4,201 00 
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Amount brought forward, 

Swan^ Miss Elizabeth B., Dorchester, 
Swann, Mrs. John, Stockbridge, 
Sweetser, Mrs. Prank E., Brookline, 
Sweetser, Miss Ida E., . 
Sweetser, Mr. I. Homer, 
Sjmonds, Miss Lncy Harris, . 
Taft, Mrs. L. H., Brookline, . 
Talbot, Mrs. Charles R., Brookline, 
Talbot, Mrs. Thomas, North BUlerica, 
Talbot, Mrs. Thomas Palmer, Eoxbury, 
Talbot, Miss Leslie, Boxbnry, 
Talbot, Miss Marjorie, Boxbury, . 
Tappan, Miss Mary A., . 
Taylor, Mrs. Charles H., Jr., 
Thacher, Mrs. Lydia W., Peabody, . 
Thayer, Miss Adela G., . 
Thayer, Mrs. Bayard, Lancaster, . 
Thayer, Miss Harriet L., . . 
Thayer, Mrs. William G., Southborough, 
Thomas, Miss Catherine C, . 
Thomson, Mrs. Arthur C, Brookline, 
Thomdike, Mrs. Alden A., 
Thomdike, Mrs. Angustns, 
Thomdike, Mrs. Augustus L., 
Tileston, Miss Edith, . 
Tileston, Miss Eleanor, 
Tile^n, Mrs. John B., . 
Tileston, Mrs. Boger E., Jamaica Plain, 
Towle, Mrs. Harvey P., . 
Traiser, Mrs. Eichard E., 



$4,201 00 



5 00 


10 00 


6 00 


10 00 


10 00 


6 00 


5 00 


3 00 


26 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


15 00 


10 00 


5 00 


10 00 


60 00 


6 00 


10 00 


2 00 


6 00 


6 00 


6 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


6 00 


3 00 


6 00 


6 00 



Amount carried forward, $4,426 00 
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Amount brought forward, .... $4,425 00 

Tucker, Mrs. James, Brookline (since died), 2 00 

Tucker, Mrs. J. Alfred, Newton, .... 1 00 

Tuckennan, Mrs. C. S., 5 00 

Tumbull, Mrs. William B., Brookline, ... 1 00 

Turner, Miss Abby W., Randolph, .... 25 00 

Twombly, Mrs. J. P., Brookline, .... 5 00 

Tyler, Mrs. G. C, Brookline, 2 00 

Tyler, Mrs. Joseph H., 5 00 

Vass, Miss Harriett, Brookline, .... 5 00 

Vickery, Mrs. Herman P., 5 00 

Vose, Mrs. Charles, East Walpole, .... 2 00 

Vose, Mr. Prank T., 5 00 

Wadsworth, Mrs. A. P., 5 00 

Wadsworth, Mrs. Oliver P., 5 00 

Wadsworth, Mrs. William Austin, .... 6 00 

Walker, Mrs. J. Albert, 2 00 

Ward, Miss E. M., 6 00 

Ward, Miss Julia A., Brookline, .... 2 00 

Ware, Miss Harriot, Brookline, .... 2 00 

Warner, Mrs. Prederick H., 2 00 

Warren, Mrs. William W., 25 00 

Wason, Mrs. Elbridge, Brookline, . . . . 5 00 

Watson, Mrs. H. H., 2 00 

Wead, Mrs. Leslie C, Brookline, .... 2 00 

Webster, Mrs. Edwin S., Chestnut Hill, . . 5 00 

Webster, Mrs. P. G., 5 00 

Weeks, Mrs. Andrew G., 10 00 

Weeks, Mrs. W. B. P., 2 00 

Weld, Mrs. A. Davis, Jamaica Plain, ... 6 00 

Weld, Mrs. A. W., Chestnut Hill, .... 2 00 



Amount carried forward, $4,579 00 
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Amount brought forward. 

Weld, Mrs. Samuel M., North Chatham^ 
Weld, Mrs. William F.,. 
Wentworth, Mrs. 0. M., 
West, Mrs. Anna D., 
West, Mrs. Preston C. F., 
Weston, Mrs. H. C, 
Whalen, Mrs. J. E., Melrose Highlands, 
Wheeler, Mrs. A. S., . 
Wheelwright, The Misses, 
Wheelwright, Mrs. Edward, 
Wheelwright, Mrs. John W. (since died). 
White, Mrs. Charles T., 
White, Miss Eliza Ome, Brookline, 
White, Mrs. Jonathan H., Brookline, 
White, Mrs. Joseph H., Brookline, . 
White, Mrs. Norman H., Brookline, 
White, Mrs. R. H., ... 

Whiteside, Mrs. A., ... 

Whiting, Mrs. J. K., Longwood, 
Whiting, Miss Susan A., Newton, . 
Whiting, Mrs. S. B., Cambridge, . 
Whitney, Mr. Edward F., New York City, 
Whitney, Mrs. (Jeorge, . 
Whitney, Mr. George M., Winchendon, 
Whitney, Mrs. H. A., . . . 
Whitney, Mrs. Henry M., Brookline, 
Whitney, Mrs. I. Q. (since died), 
Whitney, Mr. S. B., . . . 
Whittemore, Mrs. Augustus, Brookline, 
Whittington, Mrs. Hiram, 



$4,679 00 



5 00 


50 00 


1 00 


5 00 


2 00 


10 00 


1 00 


5 00 


2 00 


5 00 


10 00 


3 00 


6 00 


10 00 


2 00 


1 00 


6 00 


3 00 


5 00 


6 00 


5 00 


10 00 


2 00 


1 00 


6 00 


6 00 


2 00 


10 00 


2 00 


2 00 



Amount carried forward, $4,758 00 
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Amount brought forward. 



Whitwdl, Mrs. Frederick A., 
Whitwdl, Miss Mary H., 
Willard, Mrs. A. B., . 
Willcomb^ Mrs. Gfeorge, . 
Willcutt, Mr. Levi L., Brookline, . 
Williams, The Misses, Concord, 
Williams, Miss Adelia C, Boxbury, 
Williams, Mrs. Arthur, Jr., Brookline, 
Williams, Mrs. Charles A., Brookline, 
Williams, Mrs. Harriet C, 
Williams, Mrs. Jeremiah, 
Williams, Mr. Moses, 
Williams, Mrs. Moses, . 
Williams, Mrs. T. B., . 
Wilson, Miss Annie E., Brookline, * 
Wilson, Mrs. Edward C, Brookline, 
Wilson, Miss Lilly U., Brookline, . 
Wing, Mrs. M. B., Brookline, 
Winslow, Mrs. G. M., 
Withington, Miss Anna S., Brookline, 
Withington, Mrs. Charles P., 
Wolcott, Mrs. Eoger, 
Wonson, Mrs. Harriet A., Waverley, 
Wood, Mr. Henry, Cambridge, 
Woodbury, Mr. John P., 
Woodworth, Mrs. A. S., 
Worthington, Mrs. A. B. (since died), 
Worthley, Mrs. George H., Brookline, 
Wright, Mr. John G., Chestnut Hill, 
Wright, Mrs. John G., Chestnut Hill, 



Amount carried forward, $4,931 00 



$4,758 00 
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5 00 


5 00 


5 00 
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2 00 


10 00 


2 00 


5 00 


25 00 


2 00 


6 00 
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5 00 
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1 00 


5 00 


1 00 


1 00 


5 00 
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5 00 


10 00 


6 00 


2 00 


16 00 


10 00 
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Amount brotight forward. 



Wright, Mrs. L. A., . . . 
Wright, Mias Mary A., . 
Wyman, Mr. A. E., Newtonville, . 
Young, Mrs. Benjamin L., 
Young, Miss Lucy P., Winchester, 
Young, Mrs. Mary E., Winchester, 
Ziegel, Mr. Louis, Boxbury, . 



$4,931 00 



1 00 


3 00 


15 00 


10 00 


2 00 


3 00 


5 00 



$4,970 00 



CAMBBIDGE BBANCH. 

Through Miss Elizabeth G. Kobton. 

Abbot, Miss Anne W., $10 00 

Abbot, Mrs. Edwin H., 10 00 

Abbott, Mrs. Edward, 5 00 

Agassiz, Mr. Max, 15 00 

Aldrich, Mrs. Charles F., 2 00 

Ames, Mrs. James B., 10 00 

Batchelder, Mrs. Charles F., 3 00 

Batchelder, Miss Isabel, Boston, .... 5 00 

Beaman, Mrs. G. W., 2 00 

Beard, Mrs. Edward L., 1 00 

Bigelow, Mrs. J. W., 1 00 

Blatchford, Miss M. E., 5 00 

Boggs, Mrs. Edwin P., 2 00 

Bradford, Miss Edith, 5 00 

Brewster, Mrs. William, 5 00 

Brooks, Miss Martha W., Petersham, ... 6 00 

Bulfinch, Miss Ellen S., ..... 2 00 

Amount carried forward, $88 00 
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Amount brought forward, .... $88 00 

Carstein^ Mtb. H. L., 2 00 

Caiy, Miss Emma F., 5 00 

Chapman, Miss Anna B., 1 00 

Childs, Mrs. Francis J., 2 00 

Coolidge, Mrs. J. I. T., 1 00 

Coolidge, Mrs. Julian L., . . . . . 15 00 

Croswell, Miss Mary C, 3 00 

Dana, Mrs. B. H., Jr., 5 00 

Davis, Mrs. W. M., 2 00 

Deane, Mrs. Walter, 2 00 

Durant, Mrs. W. B., 1 00 

Emery, Miss Octavia B., 3 00 

Eustis, Mrs. Frank I., 3 00 

Everett, Mr. William Abbot (donation 1906), 5 00 

Farley, Miss Caroline, 1 00 

Farlow, Mrs. William Q., 5 00 

Folsom, Mrs. Norton (for 1905-06), ... 4 00 

Foster, Mrs. Francis C, 100 00 

Francke, Mrs. Knno, 2 00 

Gale, Mrs. Jnstin E., Weston, .... 5 00 

Glover, Mrs. H. R., 2 00 

Goodale, Mrs. G. L., 1 00 

Goodwin, Miss A. M., 5 00 

Goodwin, Mrs. Hersey B., 5 00 

Green, Miss Mary A., 5 00 

Greenongh, Mrs. J. B., 1 00 

Hall, Mr. E. H., 10 00 

Harris, Miss Charlotte M., 1 00 

Hastings, Mrs. F. W., 2 00 

Hayward, Mrs. James W., 5 00 

Amount carried forward, $292 00 
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Amount brought forward, .... $292 00 

Hedge, Miss Charlotte A., Brookline, ... 5 00 

Henchman, Miss A. P., 5 00 

Hopkinson, Mrs. J. P., 5 00 

Hoppin, Miss E. M., 5 00 

Horsford, Miss, 5 00 

Houghton, The Misses, 10 00 

Howard, Mrs. Albert A., 5 00 

Howe, Miss Sarah B., 5 00 

Kennedy, Mrs. P. L., 3 00 

Kettell, Mrs. Charles W., Lexington, ... 3 00 

Leeds, Miss Caroline T., 1 00 

Longfellow, Mrs. W. P. P., 6 00 

Moore, Mrs. Lucy T., 2 00 

Morison, Mrs. Bobert S., 5 00 

Miinroe, Miss M. P., 2 00 

Ned, Mrs. W. H., 1 00 

Nichols, Mrs. J. T. Q., 2 00 

Norton, Prof. Charles Eliot, 10 00 

Page, Miss Abby S., Lowell, 1 00 

Palfrey, The Misses, 5 00 

Perrin, Mrs. Franklin, 1 00 

Pickering, Mrs. Edward C, 1 00 

Bead, Mrs. William, 1 00 

Bichards, Mrs. Mary A., 2 00 

Biddle, Miss Cordelia C, 1 00 

Boberts, Mrs. Coolidge S., 10 00 

Saville, Mrs. Henry M., 1 00 

Sawyer, Miss B. M., 2 00 

Scndder, Mr. Samuel H., 1 00 

Sedgwick, Miss M. Theodora, .... 6 00 

Amount carried forward, $402 00 
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Amount brought forward, 

Simmons, Mrs. George F., 
Smith, Mrs. Horatio S., 
Spelman, Mrs. I. M., 
Swan, Mrs. S. H., . 
Thayer, Mrs. James B., 
Thorp, Mrs. J. G., 
Tilton, Mrs. H. N., 
Toppan, Mrs. Bobert N., 
Tower, Miss Anna E., . 
Vaughan, Mrs. Benjamin, . . 
Wesselhoeft, Mrs. Walter, 
White, Mrs. J. Gardner, 
White, Mrs. Moses P., . 
Whitney, Miss Maria, 
Whittemore, Mrs. P. W., 
Williston, Mrs. L. R., . 
Willson, Mrs. B. W., 
Winlock, Mrs. J., . 
Woodman, Mrs. Charlotte P., 
Woodman, Mrs. Walter, 



$402 00 



1 00 


2 00 


5 00 


5 00 


1 00 


10 00 


2 00 


10 00 


1 00 


10 00 


2 00 


5 00 


5 00 


10 00 


10 00 


5 00 


5 00 


1 00 


60 00 


1 00 



$543 00 



DORCHESTEB BEANCH. 

Throagh Mn. J. Hbhbt Bsak. 
Barry, Mrs. Elizabeth S., . . . 
Bartlett, Mrs. S. E., Boston, . . , , 
Bean, Mrs. J. Henry, . . . . . 
Bennett, Miss M. M., Wellesley College, 

Amount carried forward,. 



$1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 



$4 00 
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Amount brought forward, .... $4 00 

Bird^ Mrs. John h., 1 00 

Brigham, Mrs. Frank E., 2 00 

Callender, Miss, 1 00 

Churchill, Mrs. J. B., 1 00 

Clark, Mrs. W. E., Jr., 2 00 

Conant, Mrs. James S., 2 00 

Copeland, Mrs. W. A., 1 00 

Cnshing, Miss Susan T., 1 00 

Dillaway, Mrs. C. 0. L., 1 00 

Eliot, Mrs. Christopher B., Boston, ... 1 00 

Paunee, Mrs. Sewall A., ..... 1 00 

Fay, Mrs. M. C. T., Milton, 2 00 

Hall, Miss Adelaide, . . . . . . 2 00 

Hall, Mrs. Henry, 1 00 

Hawkes, Mrs. S. L., 1 00 

Hearsey, Miss Sarah E., 1 00 

Henimenway, Mrs. Edward A., . . . . 1 00 

Humphreys, Mrs. B. .C, 2 00 

Jordan, Miss Buth A., Hingham Centre, . . 1 00 

Joyslin, Mrs. L. B., 1 00 

Laighton, Mrs. William B., 1 00 

Murdock, Mrs. Harold, Chestnut Hill, ... 2 00 

Nash, Mrs. Edward, Boston, 1 00 

Nash, Mrs. Frank K., 5 00 

Nichols, Mrs. Smith W., 2 00 

Nightingale, Mrs. C, 1 00 

Noyes, Miss Mary E., 1 00 

Peabody, Mrs. Charles K., Cambridge, ... 1 00 

Pierce, Miss Henrietta M., Boston, ... 1 00 

Pratt, Mrs. Laban, 2 00 

Amount carried forward, $47 00 
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Amount brought forward, .... $47 00 

Preston, Mrs. John, 

Beed, Mrs. Oeorge M., 

Bobinson, Miss A. B., 

Sayward, Mrs. W. H., 

Second Church Weekly Offerings, . 

Sharp, Miss E. B., 

Sharp, Mr. Everett H., 

Smith, Miss H. J., 

Soule, Mrs. Elizabeth P., . . . . 
Steams, Mrs. Albert H., .... 
Steams, Master A. Maynard, 
Steams, Master A. T., 2d, ... . 
Steams, Master Henry D., In memory of, . 
Steams, Miss Eatherine, .... 

Steams, Mrs. Fred P., 

Thacher, Mrs. A. C, 

Thacher, Miss M. H., 

Torrey, Mrs. Elbridge (donation), . 
Tnraer, Mr. William H., . . . . 
Whitcher, Mr. Frank W., . . . . 
Whiton, Mrs. Boyal, ..... 

Wilder, Miss Grace S., 

Willard, Mrs. L. P., 

Wood, Mr. Prank, 

Wood, Mrs. Prank, 

Wright, Mr. C. P., 

Young, Mrs. Prank L., 

^$126 00 

' A snbfloription of $2 was reoeived after the acoonnte were closed for the 
year. 
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2 00 


1 00 


3 00 


1 00 


1 00 


3 00 


1 00 


6 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


2 00 


1 00 


1 00 


25 00 


1 00 


5 00 


1 00 


2 00 


1 00 


5 00 


5 00 


5 00 


2 00 
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LYNN BRANCH. 

Through Mr. L. K. Blood. 

Averill, Miss M. J., $2 00 

Bancroft, Mrs. Thomas, 1 00 

Berry, Mrs. Benjamin, Jr., and son, ... 5 00 

Blood, Mr. and Mrs. L. K., 10 00 

Breed, Mrs. A. B., 1 00 

Caldwell, Mrs. Ellen F., Bradford, ... 1 00 

Chase, Mrs. Philip A., 5 00 

Earp, Miss Emily A., 1 00 

Elmer, Mr. and Mrs. V. J., 5 00 

Frazier, Mrs. Lyman B., 2 00 

Harmon, Mrs. Bollin E., 1 00 

Haven, Miss Cassie S., 1 00 

Haven, Miss Bebecca E., Phila., .... 2 00 

Hollis, Mrs. Samuel J., 10 00 

Lee, Mrs. Caroline A., 5 00 

LeBow, Mrs. M. H., 1 00 

Newhall, Mr. Charles H., 100 00 

Page, Miss E. D., 1 00 

Sheldon, Mrs. !Mary L., 5 00 

Smith, Mrs. Sarah P., 10 00 

Souther, Mrs. Elbridge, 1 00 

Spalding, Mr. Bollin A. (donation), ... 2 00 

Sprague, Mr. Henry B., 6 00 

Tapley, Mr. and Mrs. Henry P., . . . . 6 00 

Thomson, Mr. Elihu, Swampscott (donation), 6 00 

Walsh, Mr. and Mrs. Charles, .... 2 00 

$189 00 



\ 
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MILTON BBANCH. 

Through Mib. William Wood. 

Baldwin^ Miss Alice, $1 00 

Barnard, Mrs. James M., 1 00 

Breck, Mrs. C. E. C, 1 00 

Brewer, Miss Eliza, 5 00 

Brewer, Mrs. Joseph, 5 00 

Briggs, Miss Sarah E., 1 00 

Brooks, Mrs. H. Q., 1 00 

Channing, The Misses, 2 00 

Clarke, Mrs. D. 0., 1 00 

Oluin, Mrs. Alison B., 1 00 

Cunningham, Mrs. Caleb, 4 00 

Dow, The Misses, 10 00 

Emerson, Mrs. W. B., 1 00 

Forbes, Mrs. J. Murray, 6 00 

Gilbert, Mrs. H. J., 6 00 

Gilmore, Miss Mary E., North Easton, . . 1 00 

Glover, Mrs. T. K., 1 00 

Hemenway, Mrs. Augustus, Beadville, ... 25 00 

Hicks, Miss Josephine, 2 00 

Hinckley, Miss Mary, 1 00 

HoUingsworth, Mrs. Amor, 3 00 

In memory of Mrs. William H. Slocum by Mrs. 

Joseph Brewer, 60 00 

Jaques, Mrs. Francis, 5 00 

Jaques, Miss Helen, 10 00 

Klous, Mrs. Henry D., Aubumdale, ... 1 00 
Ladd, Mrs. William J., . . . . ' . . ^ 5 00 

Amount carried forward, $148 00 
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Amount brought forward, .... $148 00 

Loring, Mrs. EliBha^ 

Loring, Miss Edith^ 

Mclntoshy Mrs. J. S., 

Morse^ Mrs. Samnely 

PerkinSy Mrs. Charles E.^ . . . . 

Pierce, Mrs. M. V., 

Pierce, Mr. Vassar, 

Pierce, Mr. Walworth, 

Pierce, Mrs. Wallace L., .... 
Richardson, Miss Martha, .... 
Bivers, Mrs. George B. B., . 

Boberts, Mrs. B. H., 

Botch, Miss, 

Safford, Mrs. N. M., 

Tilden, Mrs. Gteorge, 

Tilden, Mrs. William P., .... 
Tucker, Miss B. L., Hyde Park, . 
Tucker, Mrs. Stephen A., Hyde Park, . 
Tnell, Mrs. Hiram, . . . 

Upton, Mrs. Bruce, 

Vose, Miss Caroline C, 

Wadsworth, Mrs. E. D., .... 

Weston, Mr. William B., . . . . 

Whitwell, Mrs. P. A., 

Whitwell, Miss, 

Wood, Mr. William, 

Wood, Mrs. William, 

$199 00 
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1 00 


1 00 


1 00 
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2 00 
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1 00 
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1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


10 00 
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Amount brought forward, .... $98 00 

Sinclair, Mr. John E., 

Sinclair, Mrs. John E., 

Thayer, Mrs. Adin, 

Thayer, Mrs. Edward D., . . . . 
Torrey, Mrs. Lewis H., . 
Washburn, Mrs. Charles G., . 

Wheeler, Mrs. Leonard, 

Witter, Mrs. Henry, 

Wood, Mrs. E. M., 

Wyman, Miss Florence W., .... 

^ $154 00 



* Subscriptions amoanting to $7 were reoeiyed after the accoants were closed 
for the year. 
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NOTICE. 



Tbe addfcsi of mc ireasiirca: ot ibc corporauoa u 
at (oQowb: 

Mr. WiLUAM ENDICOTT, Jr. 
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